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The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Presentation of Ibn 
Hazm.—By Israrc FRiepLAENDER, Professor in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City. 


CoMMENTARY.' 


Tue Commentary herewith presented follows Ibn Hazm's 
text published in Vol. xxviii of this Journal, pp. 28-80, by page 
and line. In marking the lines, I have counted every line on 
the page, including the supersé¢riptions. The footnotes are not 
quoted by the line but by the number prefixed to them. In the 
case of some very long footnotes, I also added the line of the 
footnote referred to. 

I prefix a ‘‘ List of Cited Works,” giving all the authorities 
(with short biographical dates) regularly or frequently quoted 
in this treatise. The abbreviations under which they are quoted 
are made noticeable to the eye.* Books only incidentally 
referred to are omitted in this list. MS. before the title signi- 
fies that the book has not yet appeared in print and has been 
used in manuscript. 

In quoting from Arabic sources I have discriminated between 
printed works and manuscripts. The latter I quote in the 
original; the former I give—except in cases of necessity—in 





' Continued from Vol. xxviii, pp. 1-80. 
* To simplify the abbreviations, I purposely neglect the rules of exact 
transliteration. 
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translation, as the text itself is accessible to the specialist. In 
translating from the printed edition of Ibn Hazm’s Milal, I 
usually attach the important variants from the manuscripts at 
my disposal. 

I plead guilty to being inconsistent in transliterating the 
Arabic. Such inconsistencies are scarcely avoidable. The 
specialist will pardon them, the layman will hardly notice them. 

As regards the index to this treatise, I refer the reader to 


my remarks in Vol, xxviii of this Journal, p. 27. 


List of Cited Works. 


Abulfeda. Abid’l-Fidé [d. 732/1331], Annales Moslemici, ed. 
Adler, Hafniae 1789-94. 

Abu’l-Maali. Abd’l-Ma‘ali [wrote about 485/1092. Descend- 
ant of Ali. Jmamite|, Kitab bayan al-adyin (in Persian), 
printed in Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, vol. I (Paris, 1883), 
pp. 132-1 71. Zne quotations refer to the Persian text. 

Agh. Abd’l-Faraj al-Isbahani [d. 356/967], Kitab al-Agani, 
Balak. 

Agh. Tables. I. Guidi, Tables alphabétiques du Kitab al- 
Agani. Leyden, 1895-1900. 

Anon. Sufi. MS. Anonymous work on Sufism. The author 
quotes Yafi‘i, who died 768/1366. Cod. Berlin; Ahlwardt, 
Catalogue No. 3397. 

Bagd. MS. On Bagdadi [d. 429/1038] and his work, see 
Introduction to this treatise, p. 26. 

Blochet, Le Messianisme et ’hétérodoxie Musulmane. Paris, 
1903.—Draws largely on Persian (Shiitic) sources. 

de Boer, History of Philosophy in Islam. English transla- 
tion. London, 1903. 

Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur. I-IT. 
Leipzig, 1898-1902. 

Diyarbekri. Diyarbekri [died after 982/1574], Ta’rikh al- 
Khamis. Cairo, 1283". 

Dozy, Isl. Dozy, Essai sur histoire de l’Islamisme, traduit 
du Hollandais par Victor Chauvin. Leyden-Paris, 1879. 

Fihr. Nadim [wrote 377/988]. Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. Fligel. 
Leipzig, 1871-2. 
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Gen. Leyd. MS. Kitab tahdib al-ansib wa-nihayat -al-a‘kab. 
An anonymous genealogy of the Alides [fourth century H.}]. 
Cod. Leyden (Warner 686). Not paginated. 

de Goeje, Carmathes. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes 
du Bahrain et les Fatimides [Mémoires d’Histoire et de Géo- 
graphie orientales No. 1]. Second edition. Leyden, 1886. 

Goldziher, Muh. St. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien 
I-IIl. Halle 1889-1890. 

Goldziher, Shi'a. Goldziher. Beitrige zur  Litteraturge- 
schichte der Sita und der sunnitischen Polemik. Sitzungs- 
berichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. 78 (1874), p. 439 ff. Vienna. 

Haarbrucker. German translation of ShahrastaniI-II. Halle, 
1850-51. Unless otherwise stated, quotations refer to vol. I. 

IAth. Ibn al-Athir [d. 630/1234]. Chronicon quod Per- 
fectissimum inscribitur, ed. C. J. Tornberg. Leyden, 1851-76. 

IBab., Ithbat. Ibn Babfye [d. 381/991. Imamite |, Kitab 
fi ithbat al-gaiba wa-kashf al-haira, ed. Moller, Heidelberg, 1901. 

IBab., I‘tikadat. MS. Ibn Babfiye (see above), I‘tikadat 
al-Imamiyya. Cod. British Museum (Add. 19,623). See de 
Rieu, Catalogue p. 385. 

I. H. Ibn Hazm [d. 456/1064], the author of our text. See 
Introduction, p. 9 ff. 

IHaukal. Ibn Haukal | wrote 367/977], ed. de Goeje [Biblio- 
theca Geographorum Arabicorum II]. Leyden, 1873. 

ji. Tji [d. 756/1355]. Mawakif, ed. Sérenson. Leipzig, 
1848. 

Ikd. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi [d. 328/940], al-‘Ikd al-farid, I-III. 
Cairo, 1293. If not otherwise stated, quotations refer to vol. J. 

IKhald. Ibn Khaldfin [d. 808/1406], Mukaddima, ed Qua- 
tremére I-III. [Notices et Extraits des manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque Impériale voll. 16-18] Paris, 1847-1858. 

IKhall. Ibn Khallikin [d. 681/1282], Kitab wafayat al- 
a‘yan, ed. Wiistenfeld. Gottingen, 1835-43. 

IKot. Ibn Koteiba [d. 276/889], Kitab al-ma‘arif, ed. 
Wiistenfeld. Gottingen, 1850. 

Isfr. MS. On Isfra’ini [d. 471/1078], see Introduction, p. 26. 

Istakhri [wrote 340/951], ed. de Goeje [Bibliotheca Geo- 
graphorum Arabicorum I]. Leyden, 1870. 
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Kashi.) Abii ‘Amr Muhammed b. ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Kashshi (from Kashsh in Jurjan) [approximately 300°.* 
Imamite|, Ma‘rifat akhbar ar-rijal. Biographies of Shiitic 
worthies chronologically arranged. Bombay 1317".—The author 
apparently draws on old and rare sources. 

Kremer, Ideen. Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen 
des Islams. Leipzig, 1868. 

Lubb al-Lubab. Suyfiti [d. 911/1505], Lubb al-lubab fi 
tahrir al-ansab, ed. P. J. Veth. Leyden, 1830-32. 

Makr. Makrizi [d. 845/1442], Kitab al-mawiai‘iz wa’l-i‘tibar 
bi-dikri’l-khitat wa’l-athar, I-II. Balak, 1270". Draws partly 
on very old sources. Unless otherwise stated, quotations refer 
to vol. TT. 

Masudi. Mas‘fidi [d. 345/956]. Murfj ad-dahab, ed. Bar- 
bier de Meynard, I-I[X. Paris, 1861—77.—Ilis information is 
incidental and brief, but extremely valuable. 

Mirza. MS. Mirzi Makhdim [about 1594], Risdilat an-nawa- 
kid fi-radd ‘ala-r-Rawafid. A polemical treatise against Shiism. 
Cod. Berlin; Ahlwardt, Catalogue No. 2136. 

Nawawi, Tahdib. Nawawi [d. 676/1278], Tahdib al-asma 
wa’l-lugat, ed. Wiistenfeld. Gottingen, 1842-7. : 

PRE’. Protestantische Realencyklopiidie, ed. Herzog and 
Hauck. ‘Third edition. 

de Sacy. Exposé de la religion des Druzes, I-II. Paris, 
1838. Quotations in Roman figures refer to vol. I. 

Shahr. Shahrastani [d. 548/1153], Kitab al-Milal wa’n- 
Nihal, ed. Cureton I-II. London, 1842-6. Quotations refer to 
vol. I, 

Sibt, Imams. MS. Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi [d. 654/1257], Kitab 
sirat maulina Amir al-Mu’minin al-Imim ‘Ali. . . wa-aulidihi. 





1 Mr. Ellis, of the British Museum, kindly called my attention to this 
work. ° 

* IT have been unable to find any statement bearing on the age of this 
author. The date given in the text is based on the following calcula- 
tions. al-Kashshi was a pupil of al-‘ AyyAshi (edition of his work, p. 379). 
The latter is no doubt identical with Fihrist 195'*, and Tusy, List of 
Shy‘ah books, No. 690. Neither of these authors give his age. But 
according to Tusy, ib., al-‘Ayvyashi ‘* heard the disciples (aghAb) of ‘Ali b. 
al-Hasan b. Faddal ” who died 224" (Tusy, No. 191). This justifies the 
rough estimate given in the text. 
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A biography of Ali and his successors in the Imamate. Cod. 
Leyden (Warner 915). 

Suyuti, Tarikh. Suydti [d. 911/1505], Ta’rikh al-Khulafa, 
ed. Sprenger and Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Hakk. Calcutta, 1857. 

— translated into English by H. 8. Jarrett. Calcutta, 1881. 

Tab. Tabari [d. 309/921], Annales, ed. de Goeje. 

Tusy. Tasi[d. 459/1067. Zmamite]. List of Shy‘ah books, 
ed, Sprenger and Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Hakk. Calcutta, 1853-5. 

van Vloten, Chiitisme. van Vloten, Recherches sur la Domi- 
nation arabe, le Chiitisme et les Croyances messianiques dans le 
Khalifat des Omayyades. [Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Let- 
terkunde, Deel I, No. 3.]| Amsterdam, 1894. 

van Vloten, Worgers. von Vloten, Worgers in Iraq [Feest- 
bundel . . . van zijn tachtigsten geboortedag aan Dr. P. J. 
Veth]. Leyden, 1894. (See this volume, p. 92.) 

Wellhausen, Opp. Wellhausen, Die religids-politischen 
Oppositionsparteien im alten Islam. Berlin, 1901. [Abhand- 
lungen der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. Neue Folge. Band 
V, Nro. 2]. 

Wolff, Drusen. Wolff, Die Drusen und ihre Vorliufer. 
Leipzig, 1845.—Based on de Sacy. 

Wustenfeld, Register. Wiistenfeld, Register zu den gene- 
alogischen Tabellen. Gdttingen, 1853. 

Wiustenfeld, Tabellen. W iistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen 
der arabischen Stimme und Familien. Gottingen, 1852. 

ZDMG. Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

Zeid. MS. al-Kasim b. Ibrahim al-Hasani [d. 246/860. 
From Yemen. Zeidite|, a volume containing miscellaneous 
Zeiditic writings (19 in number), Cod. Berlin; Ahlwardt, 
Catalogue No. 4876. Contains reliable and, in view of the 
early date of the author, extremely valuable information. 

Zeid. Mutaz. Ahmad b. Yahya b. ‘l-Murtadé [d. 840". 
From Yemen. Zeidite|, Kitab al-Milal wa’n-Nihal, Chap- 
ter on the Mu‘tazila, ed. Arnold. Leipzig, 1902. 

Yakut. Yakfit [d. 626/1229], Geographical Dictionary ed. 
Wiistenfeld I-VI. Leipzig, 1868-73. 
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List of Abbreviations. 


Codd.=Codices: the manuscripts of Ibn Hazm’s Milal wa’n- 
Nihal in distinction from the printed edition. 
Comm, =Commentary to Ibn Hazm’s Milal published in this 
volume, 
Ed.= printed edition of Ibn Hazm’s Milal wa’n-Nihal. 
Introd.=Introduction to this treatise in Vol. xxviii of this 
Journal, pp. 1-28. 
Milal=the manuscripts of Ibn Ilazm’s Milal wa’n-Nihal: 
Br = British Museum. 
L, = Leyden. 
V = Vienna. 
Y = Yale. 


A 


See Introd., p. 17. 

Note, with a number following, refers to the footnotes under 
the 7vrt (see next). 

Text=Text of Ibn Hazm’s Milal published in Vol. xxviii of 
this Journal, pp. 28-80. 

Small figures above large figures indicate the line on the page 
referred to. When underlined, the small figure indicates that 


the lines are to be counted from below. 


[28] P. 28, 1. 21 f.’ Iam not sure that I have correctly rendered 
the words of the original (Ed. II, 111°): 39 nie Lc rel, 
wiAst uypo wad Lhe Lins pgic Ges pw (LVY read ye). 
The meaning of the sentence is not quite clear. It largely 
5depends on the interpretation of the verb Us. The latter, 
followed by As, &, or &, usually designates ‘to excite, stir 
up evil, mischief or discord, against or among people” (Lane). 
We have translated accordingly, taking & as referring to 


e hw and les to ds in the preceding sentence. But our 


ioauthor, who is apparently very fond of this word, seems to use it 
é 
in a somewhat different sense. Thus Ed. IT, 1317 ead e LUG 





' The reference is to Vol. xxviii of this Journal, as already stated. 
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ary peal Labs Bagh Usp yt ya ‘*contradiction to [28] 

anything that has been logically demonstrated is nothing but 
oe 

ts, i. e., casuistry or sophistry.” I, 20’ Ke dumll Lsol as 

‘* the casuistry of the Sophists.” 19’*: a certain heretic was con- 

> oe @& ~ 

vincingly refuted wid YI SAS EP ms ‘fand nothing was 5 

left to him except sophistic arguments.” See also III, 214”, 

V, 79°, 80°, 93° (wgrtlinn). Comp. Dozy sub voce wiline: 

**suppositions captieuses, sophismes” (from Makkari). The 

verb is applied by Ibn Hazm in the same sense and construed 


with \ rei. Ed. ‘Tse & Lge bars a= mg) pAad Los 
Wot ume ‘we know of no proof whatever which they could 


casuistically bring forward in favor of this nonsense.” III, 203° 


mes 80h OS og 2 ee we ? ice ti 
ell hanead rede da) ys KY sho We peer was AS, 
‘One of them sophistically assumes that the verse (Koran 17, 
104) reads ‘‘alimtu’ with a ‘damma’ over the ‘ta’.”—In 
accordance with these quotations the sentence under considera- 


tion ought to be translated: ‘‘and to expound the sophisms that 
” 


were brought: forward by those of them who argue sophistically 
x» would then be the MSLe (Wright,’ Arabie Grammar II, 
320A) of le and the variant Les would be an intentional cor- 2 
rection, —asLs we cad he Lyas is somewhat hard, but it can 


scarcely be translated otherwise than it has been done in the text. 


) 


. . ‘ Pa 9 
29,1. 1. Ed. as well as Codd. write, as a rule, Rahm roll | 29] 
S 
(or Rn> yell) both with Hamza and Ya. This spelling may have 
been chosen intentionally, so as to embrace the two interpreta- 25 
o£ 

tions given to the word, the one deriving it from >) ‘*to delay,’ 
the other from the root >) ‘*to inspire hope.” Comp. Shahr. 
103, Makr. 349°, Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 90, note 1. 

—L. 10f. For the better understanding of this paragraph 


I insert here the synopsis of Murji’ite doctrines given in Mi/a/% 


L IT, 162°: headl Qo Grdaal 52 LY! vee) eo 
Syrsul, lpia ee > Je ate Iyayes OER) |, didim As 
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[29] AN hel GI, Role Hills Srduaall pgs WIS Vl of 
MN NSF ye dese Shey ‘ats Wo PLY fo g wll 


-o w 


inn gs! Lennar, panei! ends wt Ram rall Pr 


5 Ral Kal Ny. See the detailed account on the Murji’a 
Ed. IV, 204 ff. On the question as to the nature of ‘* Faith” 
see IIT, 188 ff. 

—L.11. Abd Hanifa died 767 C. E. Shahr. 105 admits 
that this famous Fakih is generally counted among the Murji- 
10’ites.* He does so reluctantly, as the latter, in spite of their 
close relation to the Sunna, are considered heterodox, and he 
explains this, in a rather far-fetched manner, as the result of a 
misunderstanding. But inconsistently enough, he himself later 
mentions him among the prominent men of the Murji’a (p. 108). 

6 —L.15. Jahm was executed for his heterodox beliefs 
towards the end of the Omeyyad period, Shahr. 19, 60. Makr. 
349”. 

—Ibidem. On al-Ash‘ari’s (873-935 C. E.) doctrine see 

de Boer, 56 f. At first opposed, ‘‘ he was finally considered so 
orthodox that anyone who attacked him was regarded as an 
infidel who deserved capital punishment. The devout philoso- 
pher was revered as a saint” (Dozy, Js/. 255). It is highly 
characteristic that Makrizi, who quotes this passage almost 
verbatim (345"")*, omits al-Ash‘ari’s name both here and 1. 17. 

2 Although himself a Zahirite like Ibn Hazm,* he did not possess 
his courage or consistency to charge the patron-saint of the 
Sunna with heterodox views. The same consideration probably 
accounts for the variant in Land Y (see note 6). The printer 
of Ed. repeatedly endeavors to defend al-Ash‘ari against the 

goattacks of our author. In a footnote to this passage (II, 111) 





! On the margin & Kal Yo ‘ 


> Comp. I[Kot. 301. 

’ Makrizi frequently plagiarizes Ibn Hazm; see Goldziher, Zahiriten 
202; Muh. St. II, 269. 

* Goldziher, Zahiriten, p. 196 f. 


CLIP the ates 
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he maintains that Ibn Hazm misrepresents al-Ash‘ari’s view, [29] 
ascribing this circumstance to the geographical distance between 
these two men (the former in Spain, the latter in Basra). In a 
footnote to III, 206 he asserts that the difference between al- 
Ash‘ari and Ibn Hazm is merely verbal. 

—L. 16. Muhammed b. Karrim (died 256", Makr. 357°*) is 
counted Makr. 349° (comp. 357° ff.) among the Mushabbiha. 
On his view regarding the external nature of ‘‘ faith” (our text 
1, 21 f.) see Ed. III, 188, Bagd. 4*. Comp. de Boer, 56. 


4] 


— L. 20. On the principle of ‘*Takiyya” see Goldziher’s 10 
article ZDMG. 60, 213 ff. It is of special significance for the 
Shi‘a, ib. p. 217 ff. 

— L. 24f. See the chapter on the Mu‘tazila, Ed. IV, 192 ff. 

— L.25f. The three Mu‘tazilites named here occupy an 
intermediate position in the question of Kadar: It is God who1s 


creates the actions of man, but man has the privilege of giving 
assent to them. Shahr. 62, de Boer 56. 

— L. 25. On an-Najjar (9th century C, E.) see Makr. 350°. 
— L. 26. Instead of GUé (also Ed. IV, 45'°, Makr. 350") 
Shahr. 63° has Wie (Haarbriicker 94° ‘Attib).—Makr. 350'72 
counts him among the Mujabbira, admitting, however, that 


) 


because of his other views he is generally reckoned among the 
Mu‘tazila. He died 218", Aihr. 182, n. 7. 
30, |. 1. On Dirar see Makr. 349%. Comp. Ed. I, 109. [30] 
— L. 2. See on this famous Mu‘tazilite p. 66° and passim— 25 
His peculiar position in the question of Kadar, de Boer, 51. 
— L. 5 ff. See Text 74" ff. and Comm.. 
—L.14. The synopsis of Khiarijite views given in Milal 
L II, 162° will serve to illustrate this passage: cls whi» 


Of BZN dls ayia, WS Le Iyeye Ls 28S golastton 
pds AS HNO WOM, Laat, prelund city pglitis US of 
ile sesisl, add Id ye Iyer, WS ye ELY is 
alts WIS Wl SLs RAM cls BUD Ipais Ls & yt 
DNS ye Byte rind SUS gly neil JLLEY, oLanal dis 
BE KY! aesisl. See Ed. IV. 188 ff., Shahr. 100. 


‘ 
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[30] —L.15. The Kharijite named here was an intimate friend 
of the extreme Shiite Hishim b. al-Hakam (p. 65"'), Masudi 
V, 343. 
—QL.17f. The names of these three heretics appear in so 
smanifold and puzzling variations that it is well-nigh impossible 
to arrive at any definite conclusion. 
The father’s name of the first occurs in the following forms: 
L) Sls (or fosl~) Milal V 50*, LIT, 145°, Masudi IIT, 267, 
Shahr.18, 42, Makr. 347", de Sacy XLII footnote, also in the 
carefully printed manuscripts of Bagd. 49°, 136* and Isfr. 8°, 
62". We have adopted this reading in our text.—2) bol, 
very frequently: Ed Y in our passage. Ed. I, 78", 90”, 
Milal L. I, 36", Iji 340, de Sacy, ibidem.—3) bile L here 
(so probably also V, see note 8), Ed. IV, 197-198 (several 
istimes).—4) Lass Ed. III, 120°.—5) fasle Br. here, L II, 
162” 1. 1 (fask.). 
Still more numerous are the variations of the father’s name 
of the second person, It is found written as follows’: 1) Unto 
3) Ug Milal V, 





Ed. here.—2) Qwg3lg Masudi III, 267. 
2050".—4) weal Ed. IV, 198'.—5) Yep Br. here (V 
Uigl).—s) Unple (yy weal © de>!) Shahr. 43.—7) pl 
Y here (L unpointed); Isfr. 63° igs (sic).’—8) Uw 
Ed. I, 90'7."—9) sails (yy weal Se) dv!) Bagd. 103°. 
We have followed this reading of Bagd., owing to the careful 


2% punctuation of the manuscript (see Introduction, p. 27).—The 





ending Y~y—=os appears in all these readings. This most 
probably indicates Christian origin, the more so as the views of 
these men (see later) distinctly show Christian influence. 





' Note 9 contains several misprints which must be corrected in accord- 
* ance with the text above. 

2 ** Maniasch,” as Haarbriicker (II, 419) transcribes the reading of Isfr., 
is impossible in the manuscript. 

’ Schreiner, Der Kalam in der jitdischen Litteratur, p. 63, note i, is 
inclined to accept this reading, and to identify it with the Greek Ndavoc 
which occurs as the name of several Syrian bishops (Harkavy, Hahdékér 
II, 17). But the latter name is transcribed in Arabic as GU (Harkavy. 
ibidem). 


nN a Od 
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The by-name of the third as given by Ed. is no doubt incorrect, [30] 


ry20 


as according to the express statement Ed. IV, 197” al-Fadl was 
(as well as Ahmad b.1H1a’it) from Basra. Instead of e+! we 

: fait > 
find: 1) ._3)(S0 Isfr. 64° 1. 3.—2) sy! Ed. III, 120’, 
IV, 197"; (V_ here oy: Br. L here and L II, 162”, 1.1 5 


yt: L II, 146* (sic) sey sil).—s) esl Shahr. 18; 42 
ids we hiaas!.—4) eos! Iji 340. It is impossible to 


decide on the proper form. 
The doctrines common to these three men consist mainly of 


the belief in the divinity of Jesus and a fully developed theory 10 
of Metempsychosis; see the sources quoted above, especially 
Ed. I, 90, Shahr. 42 f., Makr. 347. They are usually mentioned 
together and designated as the pupils of the Mu‘tazilite an- 
Nazzim (p. 58"), who himself betrays the influence of Christian 


o 


doctrine, comp. Schreiner, der Naldm in der jiidischen Littera- 
tur, p. 4.—According to*Ed. I, 90" and Bagd. 103°, Ahmad 
b. Yantish (or whatever his name) was a pupil of Ahmad b. 
Ha’ it. . 

—L. 18. On the term ‘‘ Rawafid” see Appendix A. 

—L.19. On the Sfifis see Text 73°. The omission in L, Y. 20 
(note 11) is probably intentional. Ibn Ilazm as Zahirite has 
naturally enough a particular aversion to the allegorical inter- 
pretation current among the Sffis. 

—Ihbidem. Abd Isma‘il belonged to the radical wing of the 
extreme Kharijite sect of the Azarika (comp. above p. 9°), 
Ed. IV, 189. Makr. 349% calls him Isma‘il and counts him 
among the Mujabbira. 

31, 1. 1. On the ‘Ajarida of the Khawarij see Ed. IV, 191°, [31] 


699 


te 
on 


Shahr. 95. On the conception of ‘‘ Ijma‘” see de Boer 38. 
—L.1%. Mukatil is counted Shahr. 108 (comp. ib. p. 106): 
among the Murji’a, but later on, p. 121, among the Zeidiyya. 
— IL. 20. See the names of these three Shiites in the Index. 
—On the close relation between the Shi‘a and the Mu‘tazila see 
ZDMG. 52, 216; 53, 380, 538; 60, 225, de Boer 43 ult. Comp. 
Miiller, Zslam, Il, p. 9. The Shiites mentioned here all belong x 
to the Imamiyya. Still closer is the relation of the Zeidiyya to 
the Mu‘tazila. Zeid b. Ali (Text 74°), the founder of the former 
sect, was a pupil of Wasil b. ‘Ata, the founder of the latter 
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[31] (Shahr. 116), who in turn is said to have received the ‘‘ science 
of Kalam” from Muhammed b. al-IHanafiyya, Zeid. Mutaz. 10 
penult. Typical is the utterance Makrizi’s (348*°) ‘‘ Seldom is 
a Mu‘tazilite found who is not a Rafidite, except a few.” 

5 33, 1. 23. ‘* Went to the extreme,” lit. ‘‘exaggerated ”= 


33 | 4° (2 . caer , , a = 
| Wg, This verb, which in the form of the participle (xe or 
b 


®MzE) has become the technical term for the Ultra-Shi‘a, origin- 
ally seems to have had a wider range and to have been applied 
to other than Shiitic movements. Thus 7/d (249) has a special 

chapter on ‘*guluww” in asceticism. Makrizi applies this 
expression to a// sects of Islam and states in the case of each 
sect the nature of its ‘‘guluww,” i. e., in how far it exaggerates 
the correct principles of the Sunna. 

—L. 24. This view is held by Aba Isma‘il al-Bittikhi (p. 

1511"), Ed. IV, 189°. 

— L. 26. This view is held by the Meimfniyya, a section 
of the ‘Ajarida, Ed. IV, 190", Shahr. 96, Bagd. 4°. They 
slavishly adhered to the restrictions in Koran 4, 27. 

—L. 27. This view, too, is attributed to the Meiminiyya, 

20 Shahr. 95 f., comp. Noldeke, Geschichte des Norans, p. 277 ff. 
— L. 28 f. See Koran 24, 2; 5, 42 and comp. Ed. IV, 189*. 


-@e 


Milal L 11, 25" 1. 2°: Sas pin cy! VaR» ‘des? gat Sls 
1 o ig . a « oe > o ? 
IAs, Kos? gf Ju Uphiias yp iang ~ wake dod3! elaz 
Ore NA Gey pinta clad GIs 
2% —L. 33. The doctrine of Metempsychosis was current 
among the Mu‘tazilites, Schreiner, der Waldm in der. jiidischen 
Litteratur, p. 62 ff. It was of vital importance for the extreme 
Shi‘a, to whom it served as a metaphysical substructure for many 
of their beliefs and practices (see Index s.v. ‘* Transmigration of 
30Souls”). Shahr., Makr. and others mention a special sect called 
Tanasukhiyya.—See also p. 26"° ff. 
[34] 34, 1.2. This view is attributed to a certain Abt Gifar, 


bd. IV, 197". L II, 145° is more explicit: dst ‘Lae Lil, 





' I cannot identify the passage in Ed. 
2 L II, 162° he is called as in Ed. ylee yl. 
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IX '(sic) Leul, ste, iypdé, 

—L. 4. Comp. Ed. IV, 206° ff. 

—L. 7. Ibn Hazm (Ed. IV, 199%) quotes in the name of 
Isma‘il b. ‘Abdallah ar-Ru‘aini, an older contemporary of his, 5 
who was known for his piety and asceticism, the doctrine ‘*‘ that 
he who has reached the highest degree of righteousness and 
purity of soul has attained prophecy and that the latter is by 
no means a special faculty.” 

—L. 9. Instead of ‘‘pious” better translate ‘‘ saints.”— 10 
Comp. Ed. IV, 27°: ‘* We often heard of Safis who maintained 
that a saint was superior to a prophet;” IV, 226"°, ‘‘a part of 


the Sfifis claim that there are among the Divine Saints (« Lit 
abt) some who are superior to all the prophets and apostles, 
and that he who has reached the utmost limit of saintliness is 15 
exempt from all religious precepts, as prayer, fast, alms, etc. 
and is allowed all forbidden things, as adultery, wine, and so 
forth.” IBab. J‘tihadat 24* ascribes the same views to the ad- 


herents of Hallaj (Text 69"): sx ePe al Coal el kee, 


Vestal arm >» Sal ys preizos C FOLisIL > Jsul 20 
wg! SI subst 57)" ball xt Lil, Royal cyto, 
cr Leds! pic 9¢s pga trey Gals Id Spl! ol, 
edn agate elLasYI. Comp. also Ibn al-Athir’s utterance 
p. 14"°.—One might think of reading X30)! instead of Ast 


Khaudl (1, 8). But the author reviews the ‘‘ exaggerations” of 25 
each of the five sects of Islam (Text 28 ult.). The Sunnites 
in consequence cannot be missing (cf. p. 12° ff.). 

-— L. 12. The belief in Incarnation (hul@l) forms the basis 
of the cardinal ultra-Shiitic belief in the Divine nature of the 
Imams. Most historians of religion enumerate a special sect go 
called Hulfliyya. See Index sub voce ‘ Incarnation.” 





'The change in gender because milk naturally refers to the female. 
* See p. 82’. 
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[34] —L. 13. On Haliadj see Comm. to p. 69". Ibn Hazm effec- 
tively ridicules this belief in the divinity of Hallaj, Ed. V, 117. 
He repeatedly quotes Iall4j as the type of a (pseudo) miracle 
worker, e. g., Ed. I, 110" and elsewhere. 

5 —IL. 16. See p. 78”. 
—L. 18. On as-Sayyid, see passages specified in the Index. 
— L. 20. See Text 69° and Comm. 
— L. 21. See p. 79”. 
— L. 22. On Abfi Mansir, see p. 89". 
10 — L. 23. On Bazig, see p. 95°; on Bayan, p. 88°. 
—L. 25. See p. 24” ff. 

[35] 35, 1. 1 ff. Comp. a similar utterance of Ibn al-Athir (VIII, 
21). These heretics maintain ‘‘ that all the religious precepts 
have an inner meaning, and that Allah has imposed upon his 

15 saints and those that have perceived the Imams and the ‘‘ Gates ” 
(abwab, sfifitic term) neither prayer nor alms nor anything 
else.” Makr. 352'° quotes in the name of the Khattibiyya 
(Text 69) the same specimens of allegorical interpretation, with 
a few characteristic modifications. Thus ‘*‘ Jibt ” and ‘** Tag at” 

20 (1. 7) are interpreted as referring to Aba Sufyan and ‘Amr b. 

al-‘As, while Aba Bekr and ‘Omar are represented by ‘‘ khamr” 

(wine) and ‘‘ maysir” (a gambling game), Koran 2, 216; 5, 92. 
This is no doubt an attempt to soften somewhat the insult to 
‘*the two Sheikhs” implied in the original interpretation. 

2 Interesting, because reflecting the attitude of official Shiism 

toward these exegetic endeavors, are the two anecdotes told 
Kashi 188. ‘* Abfi ‘Abdallah (i. e., Ja‘far as-Sadik, see Index) 
wrote to Abi’l-Khattab (Text 69‘): ‘It has come to my knowl- 
edge that thou assumest that ‘‘adultery ” means a person, that 
30 ** wine,” ‘* prayer,” ‘‘fasts” and ‘‘abominations” (fawahish, 
Koran 6, 152; 7, 31) mean certain persons. It is not as thou 
sayest.’—Someone said to Ja‘far: ‘It is reported in thy name 
that ‘‘ wine,” ‘‘maysir,” ‘‘images,” and ‘‘arrows” (Koran 5, 
92) stand for certain persons.’ He replied: Allah would cer- 

35 tainly not have told his people something that they could not 
know (i. e., understand by mere allusion).” 

— L. 12. See p. 92” ff. 

— L. 13 ff. See also Text 49°. I. HL. alludes to the same 
attitude of the Shiites, Wilal L II, 82° (=Ed. IV, 83): Jahm 

wb. Safwan and Abd’l-Hudeil, as well as certain Rawafid, deny the 
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eternity of Paradise and Hell (comp. p. 74). He then pro- [35] 
ceeds to refute Jahm and Abd’l-Hudeil. As for the Rawafid, 
they deserve no refutation, as they do not rely on logical demon- 
stration (the last sentence missing in Ed.). In another passage 
(Ed. II, 94) I. H. elaborately argues against those of his co- 5 
religionists who ‘‘take it for granted that religion cannot be 
accepted on the basis of logical demonstration, thus gladdening 

the hearts of the heretics and testifying that religion can be 
established by means of assumptions and by superior force.” 
How deeply seated this aversion to argumentation was in Shi- 10 
itic circles can be seen from the utterances of the famous 
Imamite Ibn Babtiye (/‘tékadat 6”), who devotes a whole chapter 
to this subject. I reproduce this interesting chapter in its 
essential parts: 

Lolixel dles aU Kom) (phe >! evel Ji "KAZO Bs 


5 
< dag 


SI sdso GY aie Seis dls aut a Jddt of wus 3 
Shas at J,3 Se edruuJt wade sole avon x (dads Y Lo 
ST pM gal OF pM ale Sls “gal doy Ut Ol, 
el be Syed ate Golalt 6 WXawels thes aloo 
Se abe wes J par, aaa pl Ble AUS Ut I QT 
Ch LS)My lylonnll cope Lys syed Gy! days alba! 3,21 
Sy dF YE al gab Se ees used! sdigs ole wus 
r ba £ w~ 
Seo yl aAee 3 Jind, J, LS 5s Legic Shine Wels 
20S Le pe paul aie ‘priogall ral SLi, aie ceive ws 





' This is the Kunya of Ibn Babfye. 

* Koran 53, 43. 

3 Shahr. 143 mentions in the name of al-Warrak (author of the Fihrist ?) 
that this reply of Ja‘far was transmitted by Hisham b. Salim (see Index) 
and Muhammed b. an-Nu‘man (p. 59), who strictly followed this injunc- 
tion till they died. 

+i. e., Ali. 
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5 ° Poked Jl aap, 
This elimination of logic from the province of religion is 

complemented and justified by the claim of a higher source of 


e, the claim of inspiration (1. 14). See on this p. 54". 
2. The Ultra-Shiites are excluded from Islam by all 


knowled 


g 
— L. 2 
worthodox theologians, comp. Introduction, p. 23,1. 1-2. LH. 
sees in this agreement of the orthodox the force of an ‘*ijma‘.” 
— L. 24 ff. The following significant passage was first com- 
municated by Kremer (/deen, p. 10) from the Vienna manu- 
script. Makr. 362° ff. reproduces our passage without giving 
is credit to its author (comp. p. 8,n. 3). Ibn Hazm’s view on the 
origin of Shiitic heterodoxy is founded on the observation of the 
role played by the Persian element in the Shiitic movement, a view 
fully shared and frequently over-emphasized by modern scholars 
(see Introduction, p. 3, note 1). This view, which conveniently 
zenough regards the introduction of ‘‘ guluww” (see p. 12°) into 
Islam as a treacherous act of revenge’ on the part of the subju- 
gated nationalities, is voiced also by other Muhammedan writers, 
comp., e. g., the utterance of Ibn al-Athir VIII, 21 (p. 14") 
and [ji 349. I. Il. gives repeated expression to this conviction 
2in his Milal, comparing the treachery of the Persians with the 
deceitful attitude of the Jews towards Christianity, the latter 
having bribed the apostle Paul to smuggle the doctrine of 
‘*culuww ” into the new faith.’ Thus in the chapter dealing 
with Christianity (Ed. II, 38) I. H. endeavors to prove that the 
30 Apostles were infidels. ‘‘Either they sincerely and _ firmly 
believed in the divinity of Christ and ‘‘ exaggerated” on his 





1 Comp. Text 53' and Comm. 
~ % . . . 
? The expression edu yl uaF is repeatedly found in this connection, 
> * 


comp. Ed. IV, 227°. '* and elsewhere. 
’ It is worthy of notice that I. H. repeatedly quotes the latter view as 
being held by the Jews of his time. 
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behalf, in the same way as did the Saba’iyya’ and the other sects | 35] 


of the Giliya as regards Ali, or as the Khattabiyya believed in the 
divinity of Aba’l-Khattab (Text 69‘), the adherents of al-Hallaj 
(Text 69'°) in the divinity of al-Hallij and the other infidels 
among the Batiniyya..., or they were seduced by the Jews, 
as the latter claim, to corrupt the followers of Christ and lead 
them into error, in the same way as ‘Abdallah b. Saba the Him- 
yarite, al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Obeid, Abad ‘Abdallah al-‘Ajani, 
Abii Zakariya al-Khayyat, Ali an-Najjar, Ali b. al-Fadl al- 
Janadi* and the other emissaries of .the Karmatians and Shiites* 
rose to lead into error the partisans (Shi‘a) of Ali.” 

Next to the Persians, the largest share in the importation of 
heterodox doctrines into Islam is attributed to the Jews, mainly 
on the ground that ‘Abdallah b. Saba (p. 18° ff.), the founder of 
the first Shiitic sect, is said to have been a Jew. Thus I. H., 
in referring to the claim of the Jews regarding the apostle Paui,* 
thoughtfully adds (I, 222): ‘* This is something which we do 
not consider improbable on their part. For they tried the same 
thing towards ourselves and our religion, although this time 


they failed to carry out their cunning. I refer to ‘Abdallah b. : 


Sabi known as Ibn as-Sauda,* the Jew, the Himyarite—may 
Allah curse him!—who embraced Islam in order to lead into 
error as many Muslims as possible. Ife assumed the leadership 
of an ignoble party, who stood on the side of Ali, so that they 


might profess the divinity of Ali, in the same way as Paul: 


became the leader’ of the followers of Christ that they might 
believe his divinity. ‘These are now the batiniyya and Galiya, 





' Cod. L. (I, 105*) and V. (160*) read Sababiyya, see p. 41". 

2 See on most of these men the Index. 

: KS La, ‘*proprement les Orientaux, était en Afrique le nom par 

A 
lequel on désignait les Chiites ” (Dozy s. v.). 

4 How widespread this belief was can be seen from the elaborate 
story, given by Isfr. (71*) and designated by him as generally known, 
how Paul at the instance of the Jews became a Christian, studied in 
the Christian monasteries and, having gained their confidence, smug- 
gled into Christianity the belief in the Trinity, etc. 


5 Ed. I, 222? egal . The correct reading in Codd. See p. 18%, 


6 Ed, 222° a L. V. correctly ee cals, 
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[35]and the least heretical among these are the Imimiyya.” See 
more on the relation of Judaism to Shiism, p. 19”° ff. 
— L. 29. I owe the explanation of these two terms to a pri- 
vate communication of Professor Néldeke: ‘* Ibn Hazm’s state- 
of ca) E 
sment with reference to “Wo¥! and >" is not quite exact. 
clas¥l are not the Persians as a whole, but those descendants of 
the Persians (mostly or wholly arabicized) who conquered Yemen 
at the time of the great Chosroes. In Yemen the ‘ Abna’ 
were prominent as a class during the time of Muhammed and 





i0ohis immediate successors. The same name was afterwards 
(third century H.) applied in ‘Irak to the descendants of the 
Khorasanian warriors who won the empire for the Abbasids.— 
=u (‘the free ones’) properly designates the Persian nobles, 


(the éAevOepo. of the Parthians). About 600 C. E. the poets 
isapply this name to the Persians in general, and later writers use 
the same appellation merely on the basis of a scholarly tradition.” 
See Noildeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sassaniden, p. 225, n. 5 and 342, n. 7%. 
[36] 36,1. 9. On Sunbad (or Sinbad) see Blochet, 1. 44 f. 
2 — Ibidem (note 2). ‘*The form of the name is still very 
uncertain. I hardly believe that Ustadsis is correct. rand rset 
may represent many different forms of an Iranian name” 
(Nodldeke). 
—Ibidem. On al-Mukanna‘ see Comm. to p. 70°. 
—Ihbidem. On Babak comp. Fihr. 343 f. and notes. He 
was crucified in Surra-man-ra’aé in the year 223", Bagd. 107°. 
| —L.11. OnKhidash see p. 98". On Aba Muslim, see Index. 


| 20 


| — L. 20-21. Comp. Introduction, p. 22° f. and Text, p. 79°". 
| [37] 37,1.2f. Fifty prayers are mentioned in connection with 


| sothe Karmatians and the Nuseiriyya, de Sacy CLIV ult. and 

footnote, CLXX. This is apparently based on the Muhammedan 

{ legend according to which Allah had originally prescribed fifty 

prayers, but, yielding to Muhammed’s presentations, reduced 

them to five; comp. Goldziher, Muh. St. I, 36.—On ‘Abdallah 
35 (1. 5) see Comm. to p. 71’. 

On ‘Abdallah b. Saba, also known as Ibn as-Sauda, 


I ~ 
— 4e be 


see Ibn Hazm’s utterances pp. 16°, 17’’ and passages in Index, 
The identity of Ibn as-Saba and Ibn as-Sauda is assumed by all 
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Muhammedan scholars, except Bagd. and Isfr. Tabari’s account [37] 
(I 2941; comp. Wellhausen, Opp. 91) differs in several essential 
points from the reports of the theological writers. Altogether 
the data on this enigmatic personality are as interesting as they 
are conflicting; they deserve to be made the subject of special 5 
investigation. He is generally considered the founder of Shi- 
ism, and this, in connection with his Jewish origin, sufficiently 
explains the endeavors of the Muhammedan theologians to 
charge him with many a heresy which developed in the later 
course of Shiism. His Jewish birth was a sufficient pretext for 10 
the Sunnites to bring Shiism in connection with Judaism. We 
saw Ibn Hazm’s remarks p. 16 f. Kashi, in the biography of 
‘Abdallah b. Saba, p. 70, plainly says: ‘‘On account of this 
the opponents of the Shi‘a maintain that the root of Shiism and 


_ 
ou 


si 2 
Rafidism (Uden, cell, see Appendix on Rawifid) was taken 
over from Judaism.” The famous theologian ash-Sha‘bi (died 
103) is reported to have drawn an elaborate and odious parallel 
between the Shiites and the Jews (Jkd 269). He says among 
other things, with special reference to Ibn Saba: ‘‘The Rafida 
are the Jews of this nation. They hate Islam as the Jews hate 20 
Christianity. They embraced Islam, not because they longed 
for it or because they feared Allah, but because they detested 
the Muslims and intended to overpower them.” 

On ‘Abdallah’s alleged participation in the uprising of ‘Oth- 


to 
o 


min see Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten VI, 124 f.—On 2 
l. 11 see p. 100. 

— L. 12. On the Ismaelites see Shahr. 127, 145 f., Iji 349, 
IKhald. I, 362, Dozy, Zs/. 259 f., Kremer, deen 196 f., Miiller, 
Islam 1, 588 f., Blochet 54 ff.—On the various appellations of 
the Isma‘iliyya see Shahr. 147’ ff. and Blochet 50, n. 1. See 30 
also Text 73, note 1 and Comm, 

—L. 15. On the Karmatians see Dozy, Js/. 268 ff., Blochet 
61 ff., de Boer 82 f.—A succinct presentation of their doctrine, 
de Goeje, Carmathes 166 f. 

—L.15. On Mazdak see Nildeke, Geschichte der Perser x 
und Araber, p. 455 ff.—Similarly I. Hl. expresses himself Ed. 
I, 34°: ‘* As for the Mazdakiyya (written with (%), they are 
the adherents of Mazdak the Mébad. They are those who 
believe in communism as to property and women. The Khur- 
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[37] ramiyya, the adherents of Babak, are one of the sects of the 
Mazdakiyya. They are also the secret (basis)' of the doc- 
trine of the Isma‘iliyya and their (vital) element, as well as of 
those who hold to the doctrine of the Karmatians and the Banta 

5 ‘Obeid (= Fatimides).” 

[38] 38,1. 7 ff. The following sentences give emphatic expression 
to the Zahirite conviction of the author; comp. Goldziher, 
Liahiriten, p. 202. 

— IL. 15. The author has apparently in view the belief held 
i0in Shiitic, as well as in certain Sunnitic quarters, that the 
Prophet bequeathed to ‘Aisha, Fatima, ‘Abbas or ‘Ali, respec- 
tively, some mystic lore; comp. Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 118. 
—L.18. Comp. Ed. V, 26 penult.: ‘It is firmly established 
regarding the prophet . . that he was sent to the red and the black.” 


6 Comp. Admil, ed. Wight, 264’ No = Lo real J53, 
~ a = & o® co o& 
; cl, sy O22 peels Ogw¥ll As 


— L. 23. ‘*‘As he was commanded,” see Koran 5, 71.—I. I. 
uses the same argument Milal L II, 89" (not found in Ed.) 


Ge Be woke Le oll SL ye pi pHa ale OLY Lbs 
0553 Le lO) Gace! *YLes Js Fal Us alae pls tLe ol 
XN SF Le LU ine pl pa ale Gt Jl S35 agi 
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[39] 39,1.11. In accordance with his Zahirite conviction, which 
strictly and exclusively adheres to the bare text of the Koran 
and the Hadith, I. Il. lays special emphasis on the reliability 





1 Ed. fot L. and V. rt ‘the worst.” 
2? Koran 16, 46. 
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of the traditionists; comp. Ed. II, 76” ff. and Kremer, Jdeen [39] 
138 ff. 

40, 1.11. ‘*The Mu‘tazilites, the Kharijites, the Murji’ites [40] 
and the Shiites.” The same enumeration of Muhammedan 


sects (comp. Introduction, p. 21) Ed. IV, 2”°: edu! Ast Cem 5 


CrleBl (read Remyelly) Rylst, pang, Rin! dsl p« 


— L. 15 (note 6). The words Lode, wes Kaa Y Le I inter- 


pret in the sense that nothing remains to these infidels to boast 
of, beyond (=except) the infamies and lies to be found in their 10 


Scriptures. The reading of L. and Br. Lider Kins ¥ Le (with- 
out w-¢) I would translate: ‘*beyond which (sc. eral) 


no proof (is needed),” i. e., the infamies in themselves are 
sufficient to impeach the infidels. On this meaning of Os 
see the glossary to Tabari, sub voce. 15 

41, 1. 15. Characteristic of I. H.’s truthfulness (see Intro- [41] 
duction, p. 15) is another utterance of his, Ed. IV, 108"*:. *‘If 
we thought that dishonest quoting was permissible, we should 
use as an argument (against the Shiites) the words reported (in 
the name of the Prophet): ‘Follow the example of those 20 
after me, viz., Abi Bekr and ‘Omar.’ But this (tradition) is 
not true, and may Allah guard us from using as an argument 
anything that is not true.” 

— L. 17 (note 7). Comp. Text 42, 1. 5 and note 8. I. H. 
uses a very similar phraseology Ed. IV, 207": ‘* We have here 25 
set forth the depravities of the adherents of heresy (he refers 
to the Murji’ites) in order to cause people to flee from them and 
to frighten away the illiterate among the Muslims from becom- 
ing familiar with them and from thinking well of their corrupt 
words.” 20 

42,1. 1f. The heresies referred to are those of the Mu‘tazi- [42] 
lites. They are quoted as such Ed. IV, 192 (in the chapter on 
the Mu‘tazila).—I. Hl. chooses them as specimens in his intro- 
duction because, in the original disposition of the pamphlet 
against the four heterodox sects, which is now incorporated 35 
with his Milal, the Mu‘tazila occupied the first place. See my 
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[42] essay ‘*‘ Zur Komposition von Ibn Hazm’s Milal wa’n-Nihal” in 
Orientalische Studien 1, p. 274 f. 
—L. 17%. See Introduction, p. 22-23. 
—L. 18. On ** Rawafid” see Appendix A. 
5 43,1.1. The founder of the Jarfdiyya is called with his full 
[43] name Ab@’l-Jarad Ziyad b. al-Mundir al-‘Abdi, Masudi V, 474, 
Kashi 150, Tusy, p. 146 No. 308, Shahr. 121; Fihr. 178" and 
Makr, 352” assign to him the additional Kunya Abd ’n-Najm. 
Muhammed al-Bakir (died 117) called him ‘‘Surhab,” which is 
10 said to designate ‘‘a blind devil dwelling in the sea” (Kashi, 
Shahr. 119), because he was born blind (Fihr., Kashi, Tusy). 
The sect was accordingly called also the Surhtibiyya (Kashi). 
As regards their tenets, the Jarfiidiyya variously differ from the 
bulk of the Zeidiyya, whom they regard as infidels. They share 
is with the latter the central doctrine that Muhammed appointed 
Ali as his successor, not, as the Imamiyya maintain, by means 
of a written will which the Companions maliciously set aside, 
but ‘* by a description (of his qualities) without the mention of 


his name” (Shahr. : Krsandl ws? Wiest). But they differ 
20from them in that they regard the Companions as infidels 
because they did not endeavor to find out the man to whom the 
Prophet referred and chose a wrong one in his place. Accord- 
ing to Shahr. 118, Abd’l-Jarad went so far as even to deny the 
Imamate of Zeid b. Ali, the founder of the Zeidiyya, on the 
ground that the latter considered Abii Bekr and ‘Omar legi- 
timate rulers. Isfr., however, (9* ult.) insists that the recogni- 
tion of Zeid as Imam is common to all Zeiditic sects without 
exception. It is strange that I. H. should omit the mention of 
this typical heterodoxy of the Jaradiyya: the ‘‘Takfir as- 
30 Sahiba.” 

As to the succession in the Imamate, the Jarfdiyya agree 
with the rest of the Zeidiyya that it is legitimate in the descend- 
ants both of Hasan and Ilusein, and in these exclusively, on 
condition that they are qualified for the Imamate and present 

3stheir claims with the sword in their hands. Of the three 
Imams quoted in our passage one is a Hasanide, the other two 
Huseinides, 
On the Jarfidiyya compare also the account of Bagd. 9°. 


| 


~ 
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— L. 2 (note 1). ‘‘al-Husein” is also found Shahr. 118, [43] 
Iji 352, Bagd. 17° (also elsewhere) and Isfr. 12°. It is known 
how frequently these two names are confounded.—Muhammed 
died at the hands of ‘Isa b. Misa, the governor of Kufa (died 
167), in 145, IKot. 192, Tab. ITI, 189 ff. 

— Note 7. On Radwa see p. 36°. Bagd. 17° calls the 


uo 


eg 
locality ds tual wy du> (with soft c under the line) re: 
See further Text 60'° and Comm. 

—L. 7-8. The belief that the Imams have not died and will 
reappear on earth is the central tenet of the Ultra-Shi‘a, and 10 
occurs, as can be seen in this treatise, in connection with nearly 
every one of theirsects. This belief is founded on two doctrines 
which must have gained wide currency in heterodox Islam at a 
very early period: the one is the Raj‘a doctrine, the other is a 
doctrine derived from heterodox Christian Docetism. It isis 
necessary to gain a clear view of these two doctrines in order 
to grasp in its full meaning the conception which practically lies 
at the bottom of all Shiitic movements. 

The doctrine designated as Raj‘a’ has apparently had its 
history and presents in consequence a complex appearance. 20 
Kremer ( Culturgeschichte unter den Chalifen I, 397), in speak- 
ing of this doctrine ‘‘ which was widely current among the Shi- 
ites of the earliest period,” gives the following definition of this 
belief: ‘‘For a man to believe in the ‘Return’ (Raj‘a) 
amounted to the conviction that Ali would rise from the dead, 
and that he himself would, after a certain period of time (as a 
rule, after forty days), come to life again,” According to the 
national dictionaries, Raj‘a signifies ‘‘the returning to the 


25 


to 


present state of existence after death, before the Day of Resur- 
rection.” (See Lane, sub voce, and the authorities quoted; 


= 


) 
there.) It would thus appear that this belief in returning to 
life after death, which was known to the Arabs as early as in the 
time of Ignorance (Lane, ib.) applied to people in general, 
without reference to specific personalities. Jabir b. Yazid al- 
Ju‘fi (died 128, see p. 86'') believed in the Raj‘a, Muslim, : 
Sahih (Cairo 1283) I, 51. This is more explicitly stated by 


Ww 
o 





'The pronunciation Rij'a is recorded, although not approved of, 
by Nawawi on Muslim's Sahih (Cairo 1283) I, 51. 
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“~ 


end oF o- 
col al dis Lod fl ol n¥l ka>y Jyie. The poet al-Bash- 


shar b. Burd (died 167) held the same belief, Agh. III, 24°, and 

3 © 
this is again explained by Bagd. 17* eC? ays Lolds! 
5 moll aoe has Lot Jl oly! ka>y (strike out e>y2) 
Kast II Sr ia>yIl owls! att wd LS; similarly Isfr. 12° 


oe BSN Ugly GS LS kelaall Jus BASIL dyae Lr 

Vasly It. Kuthayyir (died 105) expressed on his death-bed the 

conviction that he would return to life after forty days on a 
10 fine horse (Ag. VIII, 33).' 

It seems. however, that this belief was, or became, mainly con- 
nected with certain prominent individuals who, by reason of 
their prominence, deserved a return to life. We find this belief 
repeatedly in connection with Muhammed. When Muhammed 

ishad died, ‘Omar violently rebuked those who believed that the 
Prophet was dead, and he gave emphatic expression to his belief 
that he would ‘‘return” after forty days, ‘‘ just as Moses had 
done,” Tab. I, 1815 f., [Bab., Zthbat 31, Bagd. 5° (here Muham- 
med is compared with Jesus). ‘Abdallah b. Saba, the founder 

2 of Shiism (p. 18 f.), is said to have believed in the ‘* Return” of 
Muhammed. Referring to Koran 28, 85,* he argued: ‘‘It is 
strange that people who assert that Jesus will return should 
deny that Muhammed will return, . . . Muhammed being 
worthier of returning than Jesus.” ‘*And he laid down for 

2 them the Raj‘a.” Tab. I, 2941. 

As a rule, the Raj‘a belief is found in connection with the 
Imams of the Shi‘a, in the first place, of course, with Ali. The 





‘This form of Raj‘a is probably the real basis of the belief current 
among the Khattabiyya that they will never die (p. 72°*).—An allusion 
to this belief is perhaps found Agh. XI, 75°: A friend of ‘Abdallah b. 


Mu ‘awiya (p. 44'') was called al-Bakli (p. 46°) las! Jee uly xy 
? HallAj composed a book: bearing on this verse under the title Lit 


ler dt oI, lait tis JI eal S)) 3 (Fihr. 192"), 


C1 aia nliaeniatn ate 
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idea that Ali was hidden in the clouds, whence he would return [43] 
on earth, was very common in Shiitic circles (see p. 42'°). The 
term Raj‘a xar’ éfoyyv very frequently designates this belief; 
comp. Lisdn and T@j al-‘ Aris, sub voce, Nawawi on Muslim, 


Sane f, 51, Kremer, Culturgeschichte ib. Makr. 354": Kaa oN s 


sell uy piiizs SLb so uP ‘Ac ey Asli. The 
Muhammedan writers, with extremely few exceptions, ascribe 
the authorship of this belief to ‘Abdallah b. Saba.’ Apart 
from the ordinary sources, see also the interesting notice [Khall. 
No. 645 (p. 26°): al-Kalbi (died 146) ‘‘ was one of the followers 10 
of ‘Abdallah b. Saba, who maintained that Ali had not died and 
would return on earth.” To the references given in the course 
of this treatise (see p. 42 f.) may also be added Madaini (died 
about 225/840), who reports that al-Hasan, the son of Ali, pro- 
tested against the belief that God would bring Ali to life ons 
earth before the day of Resurrection (ZDMG., 38, 391). How 
deeply rooted this belief was in the masses may be seen from 
the curious anecdote narrated by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (id 
269). A man called on him at a very unusual hour and asked 
him: ‘*‘ When will this man be brought to life ?”—‘* Which 2 
man ?”—** Ali b, Abi Talib.” I said: ‘* He will not be brought 
to life, until God brings to life those that are in the graves.” 
He said: ‘* You speak like one of these fools.” I said: ‘‘ Take 
him away from me, may Allah curse him!” 

Next to Ali the Raj‘a occurs in connection with his son 25 
Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya. It was the belief of the Keisa- 
niyya, and its famous champions were the poets Kuthayyir and 
as-Sayyid al-Himyari, Agh. VII, 24'°, VIII, 32°, 33, 34, XI, 
46°; see also Muwdt al- Wafaydt I, 24.*° Ikd 268 designates 





1On Tabari’s account see above. Makr. 356 ult., with characteristic 
eclecticism, combines both views. ‘Abdallah b. Sabd believed k2>.2 
7 


Las! pro Poe Jy Raeyiy 4 Lis dt Lt Bige he Ac 

® They believed at the same time in their own Raj‘a, pp. 24% and 26".— 
Kuthayyir, who returns from a tour in the region between Mekka and 
Medina, reports that he has found everything absolutely unchanged 


kas rl Us yy xall ery <*> Ue IAs, . This will 
remain so till we return to it (after death).” Perhaps it would be more 
reasonable to read C>y and to translate *‘ till he (Muh. b. al-Hanafiyya) 
returns to it.” 
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[43] the belief in the ‘‘ Return” of Ibn al-Hanafiyya as the belief of 


the Rawafid in general. 
In the later development of the Shi‘a we find the Raj‘a belief 
in connection with nearly every Shiitic Imam. Numerous 
sinstances can be gleaned from Ibn Hazm’s and Shahrastani’s 
accounts on Shiism. It was the salient feature in the contro- 
versies of the Shi‘a and the belief which characterized the 
Wakifiyya in distinction from the Kittitiyya (p. 50). 
It now remains for us to state the relation of the Raj‘a doc- 
10 trine to the belief in the Transmigration of Souls (Tanasukh al- 
Arwah). This relation is perhaps best illustrated by the amus- 
ing anecdote (told of as-Sayyid al-Himyari, who believed in 
Raj‘a as well as in Tanasukh, 1. 26 f. and p. 28”). A man asked 
as-Sayyid for a loan of a hundred dinars, promising to repay 
isthem when he (the debtor) should return to life. As-Sayyid 
answered: ‘* Yes, and even more than that, if you will give me 
a guarantee that you will return as a man.” He said: ‘‘ How 
else can I return”? as-Sayyid said: ‘‘I am afraid that you will 
return as a dog or as a pig, and my money will be lost.” (Agh. 
20 VII, 8. See the same anecdote with a few variations Fuwdt al- 
Wafaydt 1, 25). The former possibility is Raj‘a, the latter 
Tanasukh; in other words, Raj‘a signifies the return as the same 
person, T'anisukh the return as a different being. The two con- 
ceptions, though related to one another and, in consequence, 
2 often found side by side, are by no means identical and are dis- 
tinctly kept asunder. Kuthayyir, as well as as-Sayyid, believed 
not only in Raj‘a but also in Tandisukh (Agh. VIII, 27°; he 
claims to be the Prophet Jona, ib. 34). But it is expressly 
stated that he believed ‘‘in Raj‘a and Tanasukh” (Agh. VIII, 
30277). In the same way both expressions are found side by side 
Shahr. 125", 132%. Makr. (354°), who enumerates a sect of 


> 
Raj‘iyya (see above), mentions in the same passage xALicSt 
- a S) pds. Ibn Babtiye, who staunchly 


defends Raj‘a,' violently rejects Tanisukh (see p. 75’). Only in 





> 
! In aspecial chapter on Raj‘a, I‘tikadat 12”: Lest Bae yl 3& Lolixel 


s>. He promises to write a special book on the subject which may be 
identical with his Ithbat al-gaiba. Mirza 46” makes the Imamites respon- 
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a few isolated instances do the two terms seem to be used as syno- [43] 


nyms. Thus [Khald. (II, 164) says ee ine) wptdy sya, 
Kins | ,! prolann Es? oI uy we ‘‘in a kind of Trans- 


migration or in reality,” i. e., returning in spirit as a different 
being, or as the same person. The same close contact between 
the two conceptions is apparently assumed, ib. IT, 169.’ Makr. 
357* contradicts his own previous statements when he says: 
‘*From him (i. e., ‘Abdallah b. Saba) they also took over the 
belief in the concealment’ of the Imam and the belief in his 


C4] 


return after death on earth, in the same way as the Imamiyya 10 


"3 and this is 


till this day believe it of ‘‘the man of the cellar, 
the belief in Tandsukh al-Arwdh.” Apart from these instances, 
which are otherwise not very striking, the two ideas are clearly 


separated from one another.* 





sible for this attitude of Ibn Babiaye : Jit nites wgil,is ues 
Rigel Ly des wgaiinY dking meric bm J das pil 
pails Kear le¥l say lad! ect g saslic § Gill 


° pag £ ee 
chee 0d atl Li made Litas ues? wo ue Jb 
1The Prophet says to Ali: ‘‘ Thou art its (this nation’s) Du’l-Karnein 
(Alexander the Great).” See de Slane’s translation, II, 196, note 4, and 
Comm. p. 28. note 1 towards the end. 

?Tread Kanto instead of Kindo. 

3 The twelfth Imam, the Mahdi. 

4 We have dwelt on this point at some length because Wellhausen, 
Opp. 98, denies the explanation set forth above, and insists that Raj‘a is 
originally identical with Tandsukh, and that the meaning usually 
attached to it is a later development. His contention, however, practi- 
cally rests on a single passage (Agh. VIII, 34) which, even if taken in 
Wellhausen’s interpretation, cannot stand against the numerous pas- 
sages to the contrary. But the passage in question does not necessarily 
prove Wellhausen’s assertion. We are told that Kuthayyir used to give 
money to the little sons of Hasan b. Hasan (b. Ali; not, as Wellhausen 
erroneously has it, ‘‘ Hasan and Husein”’) and to call them ‘little 


prophets ” : Bamrl Soe lS (similarly on the same page before). 


Wellhausen assumes that these words are meant to explain Kuthayyir's 
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[43] It can be seen from the preceding expositions that Raj‘a as 
such leaves the question open whether the Imam had really died, 
or whether he had merely disappeared and abides in concealment 
pending his reappearance, On the strength of the instances 

5 quoted above one is inclined to assume that the former belief is 
the original one, while the latter is the later but the more popular 
one. It is in this form—as a correlative of ‘‘ gaiba” (‘*con- 
cealment” of the Imam)—that Raj‘a became a predominant 


i factor in Shiism and still is the official belief of the Shiites of 


0 today.’ 





f action, which can only have been the outcome of his belief in the Trans- 
migration of Souls, and that consequently the two beliefs are identical. 
That Kuthayyir was an adept of Metempsychosis is repeatedly stated 
in Agh. (see in the text above). But the construction put on the 
explanatory words is not irrefutable. On the same page a similar 
| action of Kuthayyir (he hugs Mu‘dwiya b. ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far (see 
p. 45), who was a schoolboy at the time, and calls him a little prophet) 


is recorded without the explanation appended here. The words ls 
~ + 
Ceoele) Use may signify here as little as in the statement regarding 


as-Sayyid (Agh. VII, 24") kas Jly .:0es. wet! Gots. In both 

Py? "929 5 rye 
cases the explanatory remark may simply mean to imply that the 
man in question was an abominable heretic, the belief in Raj‘a being 
regarded as a sign of extreme heterodoxy (comp. Agh. III, 24°). At any 
rate, the weight of the passage referred to by Wellhausen is largely 
counterbalanced by the statement, Agh VIII, 27’, that Kuthayyir 
believed in ‘* Raj‘a and Tandsukh,” where the two ideas appear as dis- 
tinctly different. 

1 By way of appendix a few isolated usages of the term Raj‘a may 
find place here. Extremely interesting, but somewhat obscure, is the 
passage Agh. III, 188. Omayya b. Abi Salt, who is anxious to become 
a prophet, goes to Syria and repeatedly enters a church, while his com- 
i panions have to wait outside. A monk who lives in that church had 
‘* told him that there were to be six Raj‘dt (see the remark on the margin 





of Agh.) after Jesus, of which five had already come to pass. When 


he comes another time, he is told by the monk: ‘“ The Raj‘a has already 
come and a prophet has been sent from among the Arabs.” Thereupon 
he gives up his prophetic ambitions.—A very peculiar interpretation of 
the Raj‘a belief is found Mirza 46”, but, in view of the polemical tend- 
ency of his treatise, this interpretation may only reflect his own indi- 
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This conception, which regards the death of the Imams as a|43] 
mere disappearance, indispensably needs a complement which 
should account for the fact of their apparent death, the more 
so as the Imams of the Shi‘a, with scarcely any exception, all 
died an unnatural death. This complement is supplied by a 
heterodox Christian doctrine borrowed from Docetism.' It can- 
not be our task here to trace the influence of Docetism on Islam. 
But it seems highly probable that this doctrine came to the 
Muslims through the medium of Manichaeism, which adopted 
this belief and gave it a definite shape. ‘‘The Jesus of the 10 
Manichaeans then had no objective reality as man. His whole 
human appearance, birth and baptism were a mere apparition, 
and so were his sufferings. For it was not he who was really 
crucified, but it was an emissary of the devil who tried to frus- 
trate the instructive activity of Jesus, and who, as a punish- 
ment for his wickedness, was fastened to the cross by Jesus 
himself” (Kessler, Article ‘* Manichiier,” PRE*, XII, 218. 
Comp. Fliigel, Mani, 124, 336 f.). 


uo 





halt we dX ast JEM das, Gogol cy oe 
IAS Wem phir, JLSYL KY KL, [47°] pedi I 


B pelaice Alle OSs cS! Bye ptsty Uyiper pF Lelas, 
Uyrbery Ils GAN 201 she 3 Grol JSLit 
al Ac res re \s!.—The word is used by Ibn Hazm (Ed. I, 139°) 


to indicate the return (of a nation) to its former state of power and 

. ™ — “1, © e wb ew ry 
prosperity: 8d,2J1 .y0 U9 baae gels eyo Kel AS ol IneAct, 
de> Il uy pgams| prods: But the word can scarcely be said to 


have the meaning of a technical term.—Fictitious is the meaning 
ascribed to the word by de Slane (Prolégoménes d'‘Ibn Khaldoun II, 196 
note 5): a new period of time during which every past event will return, 
or repeat itself. The passage referred to proves nothing of the kind. 


2 
It merely says w3lS Le J yy Es>) which has nothing to do with 
the term Raj‘a. In Ibn Khalddn’s text (II, 169) the meaning of the 
word is probably close to that of Transmigration of Souls, see p. 27°, 
'On Docetism see Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (2nd 
ed.) I, 164, and the passages specified there in the index. 
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[43] This docetic belief, which afforded a satisfactory explanation 
of the alleged death of the Shiitic Imams, was readily adopted 
by the radical Shiites, and it often occurs in the very same form 
which Manichaeism had given it: that not the Imam was really 


5 killed, but a devil who assumed his shape (X3yyuas rs ens). 
We find this belief in connection with nearly every Imam of the 
Ultra-Shiites. On its application to Ali, which is undoubtedly 
historical, see p. 43 f. Baga. and Isfr. mention this theory in 
connection with the following Imams: Ali (in the name of 

10*Abdallah b. Saba) Bagd. 94*, Isfr. 55” f.; Aba Muslim (see 
Index), Bagd. 100*, Isfr. 59*; Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Hasan b. al-Hasan (p. 87), Bagd. 18° f., 97"; Hallaj (Text 69"), 
who is said to have stamped his features on someone else, Bagd. 
102*, Isfr. 61°. The Imamites who believe in the ‘‘ return” of the 

istwelfth Imam, the only one who was not murdered (at least 
according to the Imamitic belief), and therefore insist that the 
preceding Imams are really dead, have no room for this belief. 
But it can be seen from the polemics of Ibn Babfye that this 
docetic belief was widespread in Shiitic circles. After having 

20 described the manner of (violent) death of the eleven Imams— 

a favorite topic in Imamitic works—IBab. thus sums up his 


position (J‘tikadat 23°, in the chapter VS298iIl, psd & 3): 
wars! Lo al, Kind 1 As werd Sy> ast WS 3 Lolixel, 
7 ~ _ o- 9 oF ’ 
ISN, liwd! de Yksrall, xintd! Ae pglis Irols 
wgio aly gl Ipgad wget poy epee Kgs, Dall Ae ¥, 
ela Kio pty & ett Ke Lizd Lys ands 
This docetie belief, in conjunction with the Raj‘a doctrine, 
enabled the Ultra-Shiites to assume a position which made them 
30 practically invincible. The former made their Imams invulner- 


able: they were immune from death or murder. The latter 
made them immortal and carried over their living influence to 


posterity. 
— 1.9. Wye ete Us Yrs Ua Mur sim. This phrase, 


35 as is well known, forms a part of the Mahdi tradition, [Khald. 
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II, 142 ff.; Snouck Hurgronje, Der Mahdi p. 13 ff. Apart [43] 
from this generally accepted form of the hadith, we also meet 


with the variant > write Ls Yrs, Leas Ley AOE o> 


. Ub, IKhald. II, 149‘; [Bab., Zthbat 35, Diyarbekri II, 
288; Abu’l-Mahasin (Leyden, 1855) I, 243°." Bagd. repeatedly 5 


a ae ne 


Sit aad 


2 
quotes the reading Js instead of Mug. One might think of 
a scribal error. But the following story (Bagd. 96") makes this 
supposition impossible. Mugira b. Sa‘id (p. 79 ff.) acknowledged 
Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah as Imam. But when the latter was 
: killed, Mugira was cursed by his followers, who maintained 10 


onl! we xd due - ues? oI 7 OS ait 


m4 also fol. 9° and Isfr. 12*, who gives on the same page the 





conventional form of the Mahdi tradition. 

—[L.10. Ihave restored Yahya’s genealogy with the help of 1s 
Gen. Leyd. Comp. Tab. III, 1515" note i and 1403" (Addit.), 
where the editor equally substitutes Husein (not a/-Husein, as he 





expressly remarks). Iji 352' has Yahya b. ‘Omeir.—Yahya 
was killed during the reign of al-Musta‘in in 250", Tab. III, 
1515 ff., Shahr. 119. The general of the Zenj (p. 98°) pre- 29 
tended to be this Yahya, Tab. IIT, 1745° (anno 255). 


—L. 12 ff. The same fact is recorded Tab. III, 1518? Kays 
(oF op ott Ryle cise) Bile al One op des’ 
erry, ue east ol 1 duct up cst Muhammed b. 


‘Abdallah was appointed Sahib ash-Shortah of Bagdad in 237", 25 
Tab. IIT, 1410°,* IKhall. No. 366 (in the biography of his 
brother and successor ‘Obeidallah). His pedigree, as given in 
our text and confirmed by Tab. and IKhall. (who deals bio- 





- 


1 Masudi V, 181 gives also the variant | aw) 1a vee Le 


*? This Muhammed cannot very well be identical with the one men- 
tioned Tab. IIT, 1314'' who died eleven years earlier. They are erro- 
neously identified in the Tabari index. In the last mentioned passage 


Pe 6) das ow is to be struck out with Cod. C. 
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[43] graphically with everyone of his ancestors), is absolutely assured. 
Just as certain is the genealogy of Hlusein b. Isma‘il, whose 
uncle, Ishak b. Ibrahim (1. 16), accepted a prominent post in the 


police of Bagdad in 207", Tab. III, 1062°.' Under these cireum- 


5stances it is difficult to account for the apposition Kee wy! 
‘*the son of his paternal uncle” (1. 15). Perhaps our author 
confounds the fact mentioned here with the one recorded Tab. 
III, 1405" (anno 236), that Muhammed, the son of Ishak b. 
Ibrahim, dispatched Ilusein b. Isma‘il, this time his real cousin, 
1oto put down a rebellion in Faris. Another not impossible, 


though less probable, solution would be to explain oe wl as a 
cousin of a remoter degree,—in this case a third cousin. Thus 
Tab. I, 510 (=IAth. I, 142) Moses is called the ‘‘‘amm” of 
Phinehas. So far the reading of L. Br.—As for the genealogy 
given in Ed. and the other codices,’ it can scarcely be correct 


and seems to be an attempt to explain we gpl. 

[44] 44, 1. 1. The genealogy as given in our text is confirmed 
by Gen. Leyd., Ya‘kabi II, 576, and Masudi, VII, 116. 
Elsewhere Muhammed’s genealogy frequently appears in a 

29 mutilated shape. IKhald. I, 361 (also de Slane’s translation) 
has one link too much (Muh. b. Kasim b. Ali b. Ali (sic) b. 
‘Omar). Tab, III, 1165 and IAth. VI, 312 have one link too 
little (Muh. b. Kasim b. ‘Omar). Shahr. 118 penult. and [ji 352 
even omit two links (Muh. b. K. b. Ali b. al-Husein b. Ali b. 

2A. T.). Muhammed was sent to prison by Mu‘tasim in 219, 





' The relation of the three men mentioned in our text presents itself 


as follows: 
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al-Husein ‘ Tbraéhim 
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Tahir Isma‘il Ishak 
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and he died there, Tab., Masudi, Shahr. According to Masudi 
(VII, 117), there were many Zeidites at the time he was writ- 
ing his history (332") who believed in the ‘‘return” (Raj‘a) of 
Muhammed. His followers were especially numerous in Kufa, 
Tabaristan and Deilam. 

— L. 6 ff. Ibn Hazm’s references to the Aeisdniyya, which 
are frequent, though brief, substantially enrich our knowledge 
of this important sect. This at once shows itself in the explana- 
tion of the name, which is the only correct one among the 
numerous interpretations offered by other writers. The con- 
ventional explanation derives the name from Keisin, which is 
declared to have been a nickname of Mukhtar (p. 79'"), so the 
Dictionaries: Jauhari (comp. IKhall. No. 570), Amis, Lisdn 
and 7iij al-‘Arivis, sub voce cpanaS ; IKot. 300, Ikd 269°, 
Makr. 351° (=de Sacy II, 592), Bagd. 11°. On the other 
hand, endeavors were inade to connect the founder of this sect in 
some way with Ali, or with his son Muhammed b, al-Hanafiyya, 
whom the Keisiniyya regard as his successor and the heir of 
his mystic knowledge (a point on which this sect lays great 


stress). As there was a maula of Ali named Keisin (he falls, : 


while defending his master, in the battle of Siffin, Tab. I, 3293 
=IAth. III, 247), he was declared the founder of the Keisa- 
niyya and the disciple of Ali, or of Muhammed b, al-Hanafiyya, 
in the lore of mysticism, see Shahr. (who distinguishes between 


the Keisiniyya and the Mukhtariyya), similarly Abu’l-Maali: 


157, IKhall. ib. (who also quotes the preceding explanation, 
with the confession acl wie), IKhald. I, 357,! Makr. ib., 
Kremer, /deen 375. An attempt to reconcile both derivations 
is the interpretation quoted by Bagd. (11") ‘‘that Mukhtar 


acquired his heterodox opinions from a maula of Ali by the name 3 


of Aeisdu,” or the explanation recorded by Kashi 75 that 
Mukhtar was called Keisin after Ali’s maula, ‘*who induced 
him to seek revenge for al-Ilusein’s blood and pointed out to 
him his murderers.” Closest to the facts is Masudi V, 180: 


‘*They were called Keisiniyva because of their relation to % 





? The suffix in sVy< literally refers to Muh. b. al-Hanafiyya, and so it 
is taken by de Slane, p. 408. In accordance with our expositions, how- 
ever, the suffix must be referred to Ali, who is mentioned a little earlier. 
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” 


[44] al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Obeid ath-Thakafi, whose name was Keisan 


and whose kunya was Abii ‘Omra .. . Some of them, how- 
ever, hold that Weisin Abi *Omra is not identical with 
al- Mukhtar” (he refers for further information to his Makalat). 
5The only correct explanation is the one offered by Ibn Hazm 
(here and Text, p. 77"), who designates Keisin Aba ‘Omra as 
the follower (sihib) of Mukhtar. The person referred to is 
Keisin, the chief of Mukhtar’s body-guard, Tab. I, 671' (= 
TAth. IV, 187).' We was a maula of the ‘Oreina, a clan of the 
lw Southern Bajila (Wiistenfeld, Zuhellen, 9°"), and stood at the 
head of the Mawali. <As the latter were the main actors in 
Mukhtar’s uprising (comp. especially the characteristic notice 
Tab. II, 651°), the sect, which first asserted itself on this oceca- 
sion, received its name (perhaps as a nomen odiosum) from the 
is leader of the Mawali.* 

So far the name of the sect. As for its tenets, they contain 
elements both of the Zeiditic and the Imamitic creed, a cireum- 
stance which renders the classification of the Keisaniyya within 
the bipartite division of Shiism extremely difficult. Their cardi- 

20 nal doctrine is the recognition of the Imamate of Muhammed b. 
al-Hanafiyya. But while agreeing with the Zeidiyya in reject- 
ing the strictly legitimate principle in the Imamate and basing 
the claims of the Imam on his personal qualifications,’ they 
strongly emphasize with the Imamiyya his supernatural knowl- 

% edge of mystic lore." In consequence of this ambiguous position, 

the theologians often count the Keisiniyya as an independent 
sect, on an equal footing with the Zeidiyya and Imamiyya, thus, 

e. g., Shahr. 109, Bagd. 9°, Isfr. 7°. The latter two, however, 

become unfaithful to their own classification and occasionally 


ek 
sxe reckon the Keisiniyya among the Imamiyya: jygAxg valores O15) 


cauole| 3 Isfr. 14° (the same Bagd.). I. IL., too, appears to 





' Kashi 75 strangely misses the point when he states that Mukhtar was 
called Keisaén ‘after his sd&hib ash-Shortah whose kunya was Abi 
‘Omra and whose name was Keisén.” See his other explanation above. 

? Comp. Wellhausen, Opp. 89, and the footnote. 

’ Ibn Hazm can scarcely be correct when he incidentally remarks 
(Ed. IV, 103*) that according to the KeisAniyya, Muhammed b. al-Hana- 


fiyya was Imém through a written statement (Gaal). 
4 Van Vloten, Chiitisme, p. 41-42. 
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waver on this point.’ While in our passage he expressly [44] 


and he is the more 





designates them as a branch of the Zeidiyya 
justified in doing so, as, in distinction from all other writers, 
he regards as the cardinal doctrine of the Zeidiyya the recogni- 
tion of the Imamate in all the descendants of Ali (not Fatima),’— 5 
he counts them repeatedly (Text 45", 53’*, 54") among the sects 
of the Imamiyya. 

After the death of Muh. b. al-Ianafiyya, the Keisiniyya fell 
asunder into a number of factions. The most important of these 
was the H/dshimiyya, which transferred the Imamate to his son 10 
Abii Hashim and considered him the heir of his father’s mystic 
knowledge, Shahr. 112. Aba Hashim having died without 
offspring, the Hashimiyya were again divided into a large 
number of factions, which assigned the Imamate to various 
pretenders. Only a fraction of the Keisiniyya, stimulated 15 
by the mystery that surrounded Muh.’s death,’ denied his death 
altogether, and believed that he was hidden in the Radwa 
mountains, whence he would ‘‘return.” This belief, as is 
well-known, found its poetical expression through Kuthay- 
yir and as-Sayyid, and became through them known as specific- 29 
ally Keisanitic.* A notice by Bagd. (11") has luckily preserved 


the name of the originator of this belief: cll Gris . 
oe! Jas mgZin yd reys Karas we es xoLlels IJ 
~ s> Kaaadl oy des? cy! py ~y is! ls Ba SO 


pty ell pe pnt Bits gpd, due 3 wl, crn» 





1 See Introduction, p. 23. 

* See Introd., p. 238, and Text, p. 757-5, 58'' and Comm. 

3 The year of his death fluctuates between 80 and 114! See IKot. 111, 
Masudi V, 267, IKhall. No. 570, and especially Nawawi, Tahdib 113. 
The same uncertainty exists as regards the place of his death. See the 
above-mentioned sources and Barbier de Meynard in Journal Asiatique, 
1874, p. 165. 

+The dogmatic historians are very well aware of these differences 
within the Keiséniyya. See also Istakhri 21 (=IHaukal 28), Yaktit LI, 
790°, Masudi V, 180. 
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[44] aii! creel oF K>9 >> mss Ut xSlirel we xslbas 
Similarly Isfr. 10°.’ 

The Radwa mountain (or rather mountains) is situated at a 

distance of seven days from Medina, Yakut II, 790. It was 
5 considered extremely fertile, and was believed to be one of the 
mountains of Paradise.’ 

The individual traits, with which the belief in Ibn al-Hana- 
fiyya’s sojourn in Radwa has been embellished, are properly intel- 
ligible only when we bear in mind their origin, as well as the 

origin of the underlying conception, which is no other than the 
Messianic idea, On the overwhelming influence of this idea 
over Islam, see de Sacy XX XI ff., van Vloten, Chiitisme 54 ff. 
and my essay ‘* Die Messiasidee im Islam” (in Festschrift zum 
sichzigsten Geburtstuge A, Berliners, Frankfurt a. M. 1903, pp. 
15 116-130, especially 121 ff. and 127). This influence also shows 
itself in numerous minor details which the Muhammedan theolo- 
gians, being unaware of their origin, were bound to misunder- 
stand, and which they in consequence purposely modified. <A 
striking example of this tendency is offered, in our opinion, by 
20 the detail, also recorded by I. U., that Ibn al-Lanafiyya was sur- 
rounded by beasts of prey. The original significance of this 
conception can scarcely be doubtful when examined in the 
form in which it appears in a poem of as-Sayyid (Agh. VII, 4). 
In view of the importance of the question, I quote the decisive 
2 verses in the original, adding the vowels and a translation: 





' Makr. 352" says briefly ol me ~yF so ssl Karl wl, 


iditell LeW 5505 cree el cm Kxsid!. Still briefer Abu'l-Maali 
158 pyre ~yF sit wlssl Kao SN —Is this Abfi Karb, of whom 
nothing élse is known, identical perhaps with us x x, whom Ali 
banished for his extravagant doctrines, Ikd 269 ? 

2 Interesting in this connection is Burton's remark (Pilgrimage to 
al-Medinah and Mecca, ed, 1898, I, 222): ‘I heard much of its val- 
leys and fruits and bubbling springs, but afterward I learned to 
rank these tales with the superstitious legends attached to it. Gazing 
at its bare and ghastly heights, one of our party, whose wit was soured 
by the want of fresh bread, surlily remarked that such a heap of ugli- 
ness deserved ejection from heaven, an irreverence too public to escape 


general denunciation.” 
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of- 1 -SF - ¢- ate, teed o 
Daily Gat Cpr et HE cpp? Spey Iga Lpain 
> +, 9 61S -- . + space 8 
Oey SRS Cop ylisy ME pes pT ae pric 
QS Leyte erste ae Lge adh) GLUT gael 


fu,- - Y--- -8e so & 
D999 Ere EN See Me HE hy p08 gos & Yel 
‘*Years and months (has Ibn al-Hanafiyya been hidden). But 
he can be seen in Radwa ina glen among leopards and lions. 
Ile resides between land marks (?),’ while big-eyed kine and 
the young ones of ostriches walk about at evening tide in the 
company of speckled goats. Together with them graze beasts 
of prey. Yet none of them attacks them to tear them with the 
point (of their teeth?). They (the tame animals) are through 
him* secure from destruction, and they feed together without 
fear on the same meadow and at the same drinking place.” 
There is no need to prove that this description is a reflex of 
the Messianic prophecy Isa. 11, and the parallel is far more strik- 
ing when we take into consideration the orthodox Muhammedan 
belief that at the end of Time, when Jesus shall have re-appeared 
and introduced the Golden Age, ‘‘lions and camels, tigers and 
oxen, wolves and lambs will graze peacefully together, and 
boys will play with snakes without danger.”” 
idea of the eternal peace extending over the wild animals can 
still be discerned in I. H.’s words, if we vocalize (Ed. IV, 179*') 
ont 6% 
lous Bbong us dul rines yp and thus read the plural, which 


is also found in as-Sayyid’s poem (first line of our quotation).* 


In any event, the Messianic character of this conception was» 


misunderstood. The wild animals were taken to be the guard- 
ians of Ibn al-H. The plural was accordingly substituted by 





S. 


' Comp. Lane s.v. el: 

* Through Muh. b. al-H. If the suffix referred to _,a.4, we should 
expect X43, not x». [See, however, p. 38, n. 1.] 

® Snouck-Hurgronje, Der Mahdzi, p. 9. 


‘In our translation, p. 44'°f., we have followed the ordinary concep- 
tion. 


This original : 
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[44] the singular, and in explanation the dual aslbasrs was added, 


| j which gives an entirely different appearance to the whole 
i description, thus, e. g., Shahr. 111 penult., /uwdt al- Wafaydt 
la I, 24, Bagd. 11", Isfr. 10". 


5 The other details recorded in this paragraph equally show traces 
of the Messianic idea. 
**Conversing with angels” (1. 11) has its source apparently 


in the words of as-Sayyid (Ag/. VIII, 32, Masudi V, 183 


j 
; 
| 
i -- 2 > Fi : 
Ht Lod xT sats. The Messias residing in Paradise 
| 1 (comp. Bet Lamidrash, ed, Jellinek II, 29), he naturally holds 
intercourse with the angels, 


a f : — - 
ip L. 12 apparently rests on as-Sayyid’s verse Symp! pl lL 


> Ly awe 


9749 & 
a ee) > waste Masudi V, 183, Dahabi, 7wrikh al-Islam VII." 
Here the original conception obviously is that the Messiah gets 
f ishis food from the outside. I. H.’s words remind one vividly 
of I Kings 17, 6. 
Another form of this conception which strongly indicates 
Messianic influence is that which makes Ibn al-H. derive his 
sustenance from two fountains, one of honey, the other of water, 


2 both flowing eran Bagd. 11’ (and Isfr. 10”): -U Sf i wants 

a3) Lgic dL, hans w* Etts Shahr. 111: was 
hunts Aue) k= gis Las, comp. Fuwdt I, 24. This state- 
| ment is probably derived from a Keisanite poem which is gener- 


ally assigned to Kuthayyir, Agh. VIII, 32, Masudi V, 182, 
25 Shahr. 111, [Khald. I, 358.* The real character of this conception 





{ 
| 
'Ms. Strassburg (Spitta No. 12), in the biography of Muhammed b. 
j al-Hanafiyya. The Ms. is not paginiated.—Comp. Yakdat II, 790°¢ 


ae @ w 
yy Ss pate xs. Istakhri 21 (=I Haukal 28) only has patio s 
| Xx. 

' * Only IBab., Jthbat 32, ascribes it to as-Sayyid. Similarly Agh. VII, 
| + 10, contrary to VIII, 32, and omitting the decisive verse, 


a Play hint pa? Spdy2 4 Lley gic cre Y uss 
Just what considerations led Barbier de Meynard (Journal Asiatique, 

\ 1874, p. 247) to decide in favor of as-Sayyid’s authorship is difficult to 
understand. 
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is revealed in the undeniably older form which is preserved [44] 
' 


Bagd. 94’. Ibn as-Sauda (p. 18°) is quoted as saying: Wi, 

Yune Golda cards las 0 Aste & da cpa 
> a. ot 

* ximads Ligic yikes Liga se", to which assertion Bagd. 

reasonably replies (95*) ek xls, pan | xi whe WSs 5 


o- -- Vy toate ' ears 
This ‘honey and butter” which is the food of the Messias seems 
nothing but the wom NIA which, according to Isaiah’s pre- 


diction (7, 22), ‘‘everyone shall eat that is left in the land. 


It is but natural that to Kuthayyir, who was at home in Najd 10 
and Hijiz,* water appeared a more appropriate article of food 
than butter (or cream), which was accessible to every Bedouin,’ 
the more so, since the Radwa mountains were believed to be 
very rich in water. 

—L.16. Masa b. Ja‘far, with the by-name al-Kazim, was 1s 
born 129 and died between 183-186, IKhall. No. 756, Tab. 
III, 649, see also ib. 2509. He was imprisoned by the Caliph 
Mahdi and, having been released for a time, again imprisoned 
by Rashid. It is assumed that he was poisoned in prison, 
IKhall. ib., Shahr. 127. He was buried in the Kureish ceme-: 


te 
= 


tery (aay yilie 3) in Bagdad, and his grave was still visited 

by pilgrims in the time of Bagdadi: ppa> Ch ew guinr 
: > ” nad e t . 2 a ao qa 

2 ES sty eres & Sore (Bagd. 19°). 





\Isfr. 56" Koto & a! eats elamdl po (Like 4%) ee i) 
[add 3% | peal Cus seul hanstl v0 Lslasi wins 55,5 
(read Ligic) gic ose RinAiby. 


® Kuthayyir lived mostly in Medina; Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arab, Litt. 1,48. His poems are innumerable times quoted by YAakat 
as loci probantes for localities of that district. 

* This also would speak in favor of Kuthayyir’s authorship of that 
poem. As-Sayyid lived mostly in large cities, Brockelmann I, 83. 
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The sect which recognizes Misa as Ja‘far’s successor in the 
Imamate, his elder brother Isma‘il having died before his father, 


are called the Miisawriyya (Koya or eer), | Shahr. 126, 
Bagd. 19°, Isfr. 13°, I]Taukal 65” and others. After his death 


shis followers still denied that he was dead and believed in his 


“return, ”? They were for this reason designated by a more 
comprehensive term as the Wakifa or Wakifiyya (see p. 51), 
Shahr. 127; IBab., Jthbat 36.* Probably in consequence of 
their having been deceived in this expectation, the Masawiyya 


10 were branded by their opponents as the Mamtfira: ‘‘ those that 


were rained upon.” ‘The belief of the Wakifiyya attaches 
to Misa b. Ja‘far. They are identical with the Mamtfra, and 
it is by this name that this party is known in distinction from 
other sects of the Shiites” (Masudi VII, 117). Zeid. says 


is similarly (fol. 104*): i wl <sI Se Lastly ot wy al bing 


ist igen Vy cred pl ge ceny? Ul Ipetyy guy Ke Ip 
Kas! i] mg! Jlisy Nom Com unthe Lys Yor (Ud)¥I oi) Ledus 
iplally. See ae ste 287, bottom. According to Shahr., 


this nickname was coined by Ali b. Isma‘il (p. 60°), who said 


20 to them 8) pba wh YI wast Le. Bagd, ascribes it to Yanus 


b. ‘Abderrahman :* Kgweell dee vine fey Kanab) wo gly 
5 yplosel ~ KI wo ott As Syst adsl mo das & Jlis. 


Isfr. again ascribes this utterance to the well-known Shiite 
Zurara b, A‘tyun. 





’ Kashi 286 tells a story which satisfactorily accounts for the rise of 
this belief. Two trustees of Masa, who were in charge of a fund of 
30,000 dinars consisting of taxes that belonged to Masa, had squandered 
the money while the latter was in prison. When Masa died, the trus- 
tees, fearing the claims of his heirs, denied Miisa’s death, and endeavored 
to spread the belief in his ‘‘ return.” 

? The opposition of the ‘‘ Twelvers ” to this belief vented itself in the 
invention of utterances, usually put into the mouth of Ja‘far, which 
violently protest against the Masawiyya doctrine. Some very charac- 
teristic specimens may be found in Kashi 284-288. 

® One of Masa’s adherents, Fihr. 220; comp. Tusy, p. 366 f. 
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—L.20. The name of this sect is spelt Kaw gall and | 44] 
Kraweg lil. Shahr. 126 is in doubt as to whether this name is 
derived from a man wale or a place Lvgls.’ The other sources 
have nothing to offer on the subject. The reading al-Basri 
(instead of al-Misri) adopted in our text is, apart from general 5 


considerations, confirmed by the notice Isfr. 13°: ams Krwwgs ill 


The meaning of the last words is not quite clear to me. wore 

is a vault, especially a sepulchral vault (Dozy, s. v.).’ 

L. 21. Ja‘far as-Sadik was born 80 or 83 and died in 

Medina in 148 during Mansfir’s reign; IKhall. No. 130; 

Nawawi, Zuhdib, p. 195; see also Blochet 12. Ja‘far occupies 

a central position among the Imams of the Shi‘ a. His author- 

ity is considered final. See on this unique position of Ja‘far 

pp. 79’, 89° and Index. 15 
45, 1. 1. On Isma‘il, see Index. [45] 
—Ibidem. The reading Sababiyya (note 1) is frequently to 

be met with in MSS. See, e. g., Text, p. 71, note 13; Comm. 

p. 27, n. 2; Tab. III, 29, note k; Lubb. al-Lubab s. v. srw 

note d; the examples can be easily multiplied. The manuscripts 20 

of Bagd. and Isfr., which bestow great care on the diacritical 

points, consistently read the same way. This coincidence can- 

not be accidental. The reading is satisfactorily accounted for 

when we bear in mind that the characteristic and most objec- 

tionable feature of Shiism, in the eyes of the orthodox, is the 2% 


) 





Klee! Cun “the denunciation of the Companions,” especially 





1 Yakut IV, 733 mentions a place Kaabast 99s, near Hamadan. 


It is difficult to state whether this is the place to which Shahr. refers. 
2 Is UwggLb mentioned among the celebrities of the Imamiyya 


Shahr. 145 identical with our wg? —Tusy, p. 186 (No. 400), says of a 
certain ‘Abdailah b. Ahmad b. Abi Zeid al-Anbari Laut, Laie ys 


Krag Lill uy yy al dass. Fihr. 198* reads instead Kaadill wy 
Rad sLJt . But the reading Kaw sll is no doubt correct, as immedi- 
ately afterwards a man is mentioned who also belonged to the party of 
Ja‘far. 
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[45]of Aba Bekr and ‘Omar. Attachment to Ali without this 


5 § 


2 
denunciation is ype Gates, Goldziher, Shi‘a 443, n. 3, comp. 


ee eS a mI 


ZDMG., 50,115. See Text 72, n. 2, and the characteristic anec- 
dote, below p. 65. Typical is also the notice Agh. XI, 46°: The 

6 Keisinite Khandak al-Asadi, having been assured by Kuthayyir 
that his family would be taken care of, denounces in Mekka, 
during the pilgrimage, Abii Bekr and ‘Omar and suffers mar- 
tyrdom for it. The Sunnites therefore designate the Shiites 
as Sabbabdn, ‘‘denouncers”, Goldziher, ZDMG. 36, 280, n. 1. 

Ww As the name Sabiiyya is frequently applied to ultra-Shiitic 
sects in general (p. 100), it was for polemical purposes, with a 
slight change in the diacritical points, transformed into Saba- 
biyya, or more correctly, Sabbabiyya.’ 

—L. 2. On Ibn Saba, see p. 18° ff. 

L. 3. The belief that Ali was hidden in the clouds whence 
he would return on earth is ascribed by all theological writers 
(Shahr. 132 ult.; [ji 343; Makr 357'; see also IKhald. I, 358) 
to Ibn Saba. While many, or most, doctrines attributed to this 
founder of Shiism are apocryphal or of later origin, this belief 

2»is no doubt authentic. This conception must have become 





15 





extremely popular among the Shiites at an early period, as : 
numerous early authorities bear witness to it. Muslim, Sahih 
(Cairo 1284", I, 51) in the name of Sufyan (ath-Thauri, died 


161): GS § Lhe Ot Jas Ras GI. Zeid. fol. 104" 
s mentions a special sect called as-Sahibiyya Q&sly st y0 Miies 
Spang cnet ol ge Uke ol cyatye pity ELLEUI pg) Slip 
GL g Whe I pete pity shase pl, yall. Abu'l- 


Maali 158 calls the founder of this sect Muhammed b. Ya‘ktib 


slo de diag lina! oding Gyo Desde CLS! Krryiingl 








' Curiously enough there was also a sect called Sabbabiyya, named 
after Sabbab, a client of the Omeyyad family, which throughout the 
Omeyyad reign stood up for this dynasty and denounced its enemies, 
Agh. XIV, 162.—A certain ‘Abdallah b. Sabbab is mentioned Ikd 269, 
immediately after ‘Abdallah b. SabA, as one whom Ali banished for his 
extravagant doctrines. But I have nowhere found any reference to 
this person. 
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du! Lado ri wl >: ‘Abdallah b. Lahi‘ta, the well-known 
Shiitic traditionist (died 174), *‘who was a silly, weak-minded 
old man, believed that Ali was in the clouds. He would sit in 
our midst, then look up to the clouds and exclaim: .‘ Here is 


Ali, passing in the clouds !’” (IKhald. II, 155, quoting from; 


an-Nasa’i, died 757"). The poet Ishak b. Suweid al-‘Adawi' 
ridicules in a much-quoted poem* ‘‘the people who greet the 
clouds when they mention Ali.” This belief spread the more 
easily, as Ali’s grave was unknown,* Damiri, //aydt al-Hayawdn 
(Balak 1284") II, 267. According to Ibn Asikir (died 571),* 
the camel which was carrying Ali’s body to Medina to be buried 
there disappeared with the body: ‘‘ for this reason the people of 
‘Irak say he is in the clouds.” 

On the Messianic basis of this conception, see my essay ‘* Die 
Messiasidee im Islam,” p. 125. 

L. 9ff. This utterance of Ibn Saba is in all probability 
derived from the anecdote told by Jahiz, Baydn (Cairo 1313") 
II, 73,° on the authority of ash-Sha‘bi (d. 103). A certain 
Jarir b. Keis met Ibn as-Saudé (=Ibn Saba) in Madain.* ‘* He 


(Ibn Saba) said: What is the news? I said: the Commander: 


of the Faithful (=Ali) has been killed . . . He said: Even if 
you had brought us his brain in a hundred bags, we would 
surely know that he would not die till he should drive you with 
his stick.” Bagd. 94* tells the same story, perhaps drawing 


> 
from the same source, in a similar manner: yole WV Sy X35»; 


SLAs aS OS Lhe Sha Las Lee al of Catt! Uaat es yal 





’ Bagd. 94’, 43 pow. He was acontemporary of WAsil b. ‘Ata, ib. 

? Bagd. ib.: Isfr. 29’; Kamil ed. Wright 546°; Ikd 267. 

3 The Imamites, however, insist that he was buried in 3s in Kufa, 

Om 
Abu’l-Maali, 164; IBab., I‘tikadat 22’. Their motive is plain, see 
p. 30", 

* Quoted by Suyuti, Ta’rikh 175, also by ad-Dimishki al-Karamani, 
Akhbar ad-Duwal (on the margin of I. Athir’s Ta’rikh, Bulak, 1290") !, 
2217. 

5I. H. quotes Jahiz also Text 50° and elsewhere.—The passage in 
Baydn was pointed out to me by the late van Vioten, Leyden. 

® Ali banished Ibn Saba to Madain, Shahr. 132, Ikd 269, Bagd. 6”, 94°. 


[45] 
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[45] X3peo Goes ot Bro & xtlede Lggite (read ot) yal 


ai ws 
The reading adopted in the text (note 6) is in accordance with 
these quotations. 
5 On the two doctrines (Raj‘a and Docetism) underlying Ibn 
Saba’s utterance, see p. 23 ff. 

—L. 12ff. The following are counted among the Keisaniyya, 
because they regarded their Imams as the successors of Abt 
Hashim, the son of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya (p. 89°). 

L. 13. On Abfi Muslim, see Index. 

—L. 15 ff. ‘Abdallah rose under the last Omeyyad Caliph in 
127, see the elaborate accounts of Agh. XI, 66ff.; Tab. II, 
1879 ff.; IAth. V, 246. He was forced to give up Kufa and to 
retreat into the mountains of Media. He was in temporary pos- 

15 session of the province of Faris, and—this is significant in connec- 
tion with 1. 16—the mountains of Isbahan. He went so far as to 
strike his own coins (ZDMG, 46, 443). He was killed in 129 by 
order of Abii Muslim, Tab. Il, 1976=IAth. V, 282. See about 
him also Text 71''.—Gen. Leyd. has the following notice about 


ohim: (read dai) aad Sen rite I nbd pole aA! dus 
Judy HIG xunny Kralrall RDM ole ple gel ale 


BI Cpe (sic) Gadigé aS Siz edger 9pt5, Lge (read id) 
Syl M5 ad LG 


His followers were called Janahiyya, Bagd. 97’, 103’; Isfr. 

2% 57**; [ji 345; Makr. 353"', because his father? Mu‘awiya bore the 
by-name Di’l-Janahein, see especially Nawawi, Tahdih 339. 

On the Imamate of the descendants of Ja‘far b. Abi Talib 

see I, Hf.’s remark (Ed. IV. 90"): ‘Sone party says: the 


10 








1The text is corrupt | ow (sic ) Sy ye Ji uw all us sll 
“eet Cp? Ale sl uw jae (sic) 


* On the sects deriving their name from the father’s name of the 
founder see Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75, n. 2. 
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Imamate is permissible only in the descendants of Ja‘far' b. Abj 
Talib. Subsequently they confined it to ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya 
b. Abdallah b. Ja‘far b. A. T.” 

His father Mu‘awiya’ must already have enjoyed a similar dis- 


tinction. When he still was a school boy, the Keisanite—this is 5 


important on account of 1. 14—Kuthayyir would hug him 
fondly and say to him: ‘* Thou art one of the little prophets” 
(Agh. VIII, 34, see p. 27, note 4.) 

L. 20. ‘Abdallah’s teachings as described by Bagd., Iji and 
Makr. are in the nature of other ultra-Shiitic doctrines: God’s 





successive incarnation in the prophets and Imams,* the belief in 
Transmigration of Souls coupled with the denial of Resurrec- 
tion (see p. 74) and the allegorical interpretation of the Koran, 


Iji, Makr.=de Sacy IT, 595. 





1 Ed. erroneously Ali. Cod. L. I, 86" has the correct reading. 


2 Interesting is the remark of Sibt, Imams: (read d>!) ldo! noo ws 


yI wgix iat kale (read juss) hans ws HSS pack se 34 
dia! .—or his offspring Gen., Leyd. says: 1S ra) Kasi x! che Ue yal 
w, Kasgaat etl ini iy JULI wr L®ya8, oneeel, ile 


~~ 


pe yt x Alt ns o Kaqla0 hail 


® Bagd. 97 ui. Se soYsI, th des “lM pel ws 


/ 

ot pgelss sy Xe, xe Of Ipa>>s ielel As sears 
cy oly S) xl pS) aR op BAS nat po Krgne po aU dae 
eLusl 2 wylo ~_ Sas 2 as aot 3 ols al¥l. Here the text 
breaks off. Between 97’ and 98” something (in all probability one leaf) 


is missing. This is to be added to Ahwardt’s Catalogue No. 2800, On 
this doctrine of successive incarnation see Text 68' and Comm, 


[45] 
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[45] On the belief in ‘Abdallah’s concealment (gaiba) in the moun- 
tains of Isbahan see especially Iji (who writes wae) and 
Isfr. 57". 

— LL, 22. On the Dahriyya see de Boer 80.—One of his 
stable companions was called al-Bakli, because he was of the 
opinion that man is like a vegetable (al-bakl) ‘‘and when he 
dies, he does not return (on earth)”, see p. 24, n. 1, Agh. XI, 75. 
‘Abdallal’s Sahib ash-Shortah is said to have been a Dahrite, 
ibidem, 

w 46, 1.2 ff. The same belief of the Jews in four Immortals 

[46] is mentioned by I. I[., Ed. I, 187, in a brief survey on Jewish 
history. After Joshua it was Phinehas who ruled over the 
Jews for twenty-five years. ‘‘*A large section of them (the 
Jews) maintain that he is alive till this day, he and three per- 

insons besides him, viz., Ilyas (Elijah) the Prophet, the Aronide,* 
Malkisidek* b. Falig* b. ‘Abir [b. Shalih]*’ b. Arfahshad b. Sam 
b. Nah, the servant whom Ibrahim dispatched to woo Ribka,’ 
the daughter of Batuil,’ the son of Nakhar, the brother of 
Ibrahim.” 

2 In our passage (p. 46, note 1) L. Br. also add the name of 
Methuselah. But it is clear from the parallel quoted here that 
the name came in by mistake." 

As to the four others above-mentioned, there can scarcely be 
any doubt that, as far as Malchizedek is concerned, I. I. con- 





1 The following variants are taken from Codd. L. and V.—L. agrees 
with Ed. See Introd., p. 18. 

* V. missing. See p. 47?’. 

* V. missing, 


‘Ed. el: L. V. wl. 

5V, o~ Cm (sic) Ed. L. missing. Supplied in view of Gen. 
10, 24. 
‘So L. V. 





LV. Sgt. 

* Methusalem is reputed in Jewish tradition as a "\W°95 ps ‘*a per- 
fectly righteous man,” Aboth di R. Nathan, ed-Schechter, ch. 32, and he 
is counted among the seven Long-lived, Baba Bathra, fol. 121", comp. 
Goldziher, Kitab al-Mu‘ammarin, p. XLu. But this has nothing to do 
with immortality. Perhaps he is confounded here with his father 


Enoch. 





> 
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founds the Jews with the Christians. M.’s immortality is taught [46] 


as early as in the Epistle to the Hebrews 1, 8; 7, 3 ff., and it is 
known from the polemics of the Church fathers to what extent 
this belief, which found expression in a special sect called 
Malchizedekites, was spread among Christian sectarians. 5 
The genealogy of M. as given by I. H. (and other writers) 
is only a modification of the early Jewish tradition (also recorded 
by the Church fathers) which identifies him with Sem, the son 
of Noah; see Louis Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den Nirchen- 
wiitern 1, 118, II, 104. 10 


’ is mentioned among the 


Eliezer, ‘the servant of Ibrahim,’ 
nine Immortals who entered Paradise while still alive, Derekh 
Eres Zita, ch. 1. It is worthy of notice that in neither pas- 
sage is Eliezer mentioned by name. He was probably desig- 
nated in Jewish circles merely as DAMIN Wy. 15 

Elijah’s immortality, which is, of course, a direct consequence 
of the Biblical report, is already implied in Sirach 48°". On 
the Rabbinical legends clustering around Elijah see the exhaust- 
ive article (by Louis Ginzberg) in Jewish Encyclopedia V, 
122 ff.—The notion that he was a Koéhen, ‘tan Aronide,” is 20 
very old and already known to the Church fathers, Jew. Ene. 
V, 122° bottom; Ginzberg, Die Haggada Il, pp. 76-80. 

Phinehas is in Jewish tradition commonly identified with 
Elijah. This identification is very old and already known to 
Origen, Ginzberg, Die Haggada Il, p. 78. 25 

— Note 7, 1. 2. Read ptdiies ‘** brainless” (Turkish). 

—L.8. The literature on al-Khadir is too extensive to be 
recorded here in detail. The best accounts on the Khadir 
legends are found in Tha‘labi’s ‘Arais (Cairo 1306"), p. 137 ff., 
Damiri, //aydt al-Hayawdn (Balak 1284") I, 338 ff. (sub voce s 
Coes oa o>) and Taj al--Arts Ul, 187 (sub voce 23). 


The ubiquitous prophet is particularly popular with the Sffis 
(see espec. 74j ib.), just as Elijah is with the Jewish mystics. 
The famous Safi [bn al-‘Arabi (died §38")—to quote one instance 
out of many—records in his al-Fut@hat al-Makkiyya numerous 35 
conversations with al-Khadir, Kremer, deen, p. 103, comp. p. 71 
note. 

The Shiitic sects which believe in the ‘‘ concealment” and 


‘*return” (gaiba and raj‘a, p. 28) of their Imams quote in con- 








tens 
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[46] firmation of their belief the continued existence of al-Khadir 
and Elijah, Shahr, 131, [Khald. I, 358. 

—L. 10. Elijah is usually associated with deserts and ruins, 

see, e. g., Pirke Aboth, ch. 6, Berakhoth 3”, Sanhedrin 98¢,— 
sal-Khadir (‘‘the green Prophet”) is, on account of his name, 
brought in connection with water and vegetation. 

—L. 13. The same objection is found in connection with 
Elijah, who in the belief of the people is present at every cir- 
cumcision, ‘* Hlow can it be imagined that Elijah should be pres- 

loent at every circumcision that takes place in Israel? How can 
he accomplish it, since, Israel being a nation scattered and 
divided, many circumcisions take place simultaneously in the 
fast of the Worldand the West thereof?” Glasberg, Zichron 
Brith la- Rishonim (Berlin 1892) p. 233. 
6 47,1. 3. ‘**Abdallah b. Salam” is a lapsus calami for ‘* ‘Abd 
[47] as-Salam.”—Muhammed b, ‘Abd as-Salam is identical with Ibn 
‘Abd as-Saliam, who defends the belief in al-Khadir, 747 al- 
‘Ards III, 187. Ile is mentioned by Ibn al-Abbar, Comple- 
mentum libri as-Silah, ed, Codera, Madrid 1887, p. 136, No. 483: 


> 

20 had (sic) eo wel Sy pxel bss eduntt Ons gel 

Talabira is situated on the Tajo, in the district of Toledo, 
Yakut IIL, 542. 

—L. 6. Ihave not been able to identify this Katib with the 

not unusual name, Ile is mentioned by I. UL., Ed. I, 111: 

25 He takes I. Lf. to a friend of his to show him the miracles he 

is working. But I. I. succeeds in unmasking him as a juggler. 

—L. 11. This hadith, which is recorded both by Muslim and 


Bukhari and is in consequence canonical, reads fully as follows: 

w “or gE 

The Prophet says to Ali Uyl* Aries Cel UPS B) sy Lol 
30 SRI ee Y asl rt so“ cor Nawawi, Zahdib 438, Ibn 


° “09? 
al-Athir, Usd al- Gaba 1V, 26° (with the variant rr Beas Y) 
comp. ZDMG,. 50, 119. The tendency of the hadith is trans- 
parent, It is directed against the extravagant worship of Ali 
(and the Imams) by the Galiya. On the beginning of the 
' Whether cited oe rund Ons up drs repeatedly quoted by 


I. H. in Isnads (e. g., Ed. I, 109 ult, V, 5°’) is identical with our Muham- 
med I am not in a position to determine. 
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hadith see p. 135°.—A similar tradition with the same tend- [47] 
ency is quoted by Goldziher, Muh. St. I, 105. 

— Note 8. Cod. L. contains the following marginal note 


(in extremely illegible and unpointed characters) wy pole 
Gio> Ac 5 ols oe) ad ls wt? sdeo Sis Y 31 sline 5 
WM, aiazrd § able of sda Ady) AaY pyr Y ait 
wh dues ast aie hats Liss pM! ante ped yl UU, 
edu wade Linas KR a ot les. The gloss is apparently 


that of a reader. It is missing in Br. which is otherwise iden- 10 
tical with L. 

—L. 15. I. H. expresses himself similarly Ed. I, 77°: ‘It 
is well-established that the Prophet said that there would be no 
prophet after him, with the exception of what the reliable 
traditions contain regarding the advent of Jesus, who was sent 15 
to the Jews and whom the Jews pretend to have killed and 
crucified, It is necessary firmly to believe in all this and it is 
well-established that the existence of prophecy after the Prophet 
is absurd.” ; 

—L.1%. The Berber tribe Baragwata in the extreme North- 2° 
west of Africa formed an independent commonwealth under 
Tarif, who claimed descent from the tribe Simeon. His son 
Salih pretended to be a prophet and composed a new Koran of 
eighty Suras in the Berberic language, Ibn Adhari, ed. Dozy 
I, 44. For their doctrine, see ibidem 234 ff. During the reign 
of their seventh king they still expected the ‘‘ return” of Salih; 
Dozy, Isl. 348 ff., Kremer, Zdeen 200, 372. . 

— Note 12. The Baragwita Commonwealth was destroyed 
by the Almoravides in 1030, Dozy, ib., Kremer, 7b. 

—L.19. The name of this sect alternates between Kat‘iyya 30 


w o uw ow ow 
(Kanks ) and Kitti‘iyya (Kanabs). The former is found, e. g., 


Masudi VIII, 40; Shahr. 17, 127, 128, 147; Makr. 351%. The 
latter form is consistently used by I. H., Bagd. and Isfr., also 
Masudi V, 443, 475. The form Kitti‘iyya as the more unusual 
one seems to be original. % 
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[47] The nature of the Kitti‘iyya can best be understood when 
contrasted with its antithesis, the Wakifiyya or Wakifa, p. 40. 
The point of controversy is the reality of the Imam/’s death (see 
p. 30) and the question, dependent on it, of the election of a 


“7 
- 


SSUCCESSOr, WS g—=A5ge 2 Wades or ASQ 3 85.5 means ‘‘to be 
uncertain, to be in doubt,’ as regards the Imam’s death,” i. e., 
refuse to believe that the Imam is dead and, still recognizing 
him as Imam, refrain from electing a successor. The exact 
reverse Of it is M09 he ‘definitely to assert his death,”’ to 

10 believe that the death of the Imam was real and, in consequence, 
transfer (sL.) the Imamate from the dead Imam to his sue- 

This state of the case is still perfectly clear in Shahr., 


cessor, 
e- 


as the following examples will show: 173... 90 3 Wie wy 
nial SI ReLeYl Sling xing alas Spey, 128 wryee Nab s 2d! 
in Bde Kolo! Isl. ad a (in opposition to the Wakifiyya, 
p. 40). Then 83, and rr were interpreted in their literal 


meaning ‘‘ to stand still” and the construction saAe( Wtdy3) Res 
came in use in the sense: ‘‘to stand still at him (at the Imam),” 
i, e., to uphold his Imamate without electing a successor because 
20f the unreal character of his death. Substantially then this 


expression is identical with the phrase 5 3 (a3) AEs, 
and both are opposed to Xteee ab: ‘*to believe in the Imam’s 
death and elect anewImam.” Thus Shahr. 127 fom Se weirs 
' ot aes ' i P , . ‘ 
aging Karli! 42! Jliz, ( Aa CP? ery? pe? cAte) per 


w lity 110 an ge yang cnt pl a Uy ashe higs y’ 
Kast! os, or p. 16: wtans poesele Jl, Wits iy : x 





1 See, e. g., Shahr. 131 OUR 3 KAAsl II 1S os ops. ‘*Then we are 
in doubt concerning this.” 


* See on this meaning of 5s my Sprachgebrauch des Maimonides, 


I, (Frankfort on M., 1902) sub voce. 
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gL. cor or ib.: Gla ee rans Kins Ju, he Ale Se 
Bo¥e! 2 Reole¥! 
Both the beliefs of the Kitti‘iyya and Wikifiyya are in them- 
selves merely relative conceptions and express but a certain 
attitude of mind. They become: real only when applied to 
certain definite individuals. In consequence of this their rela- 
tive character, their contents are somewhat elastic and change 
in accordance with the person to whom they are applied. Asa 
rule, the contrast between the two sects hinges on the person of 
Misa b. Ja‘far (p. 39"), the succession down to Ja‘far, his 
father, being a matter of common agreement among the Shiites 
(p. 104°"). Those that refuse to admit his death and await bis 
‘‘return” are called Wakifiyya (also Masawiyya and, with their 
nickname, Mamtfra, p. 40'*). Those, on the other hand, who 
admit his death and in consequence transfer the Imamate to his 
descendants are called the Kittitiyya. Comp. the passages quoted 
above from Shahr. See Masudi V, 443: Hishim b. al-Hakam 
(p. 65"') was an intimate friend of Mfisa b. Ja‘far. Yet he was 
a Kitti‘iy, i. e., he believed that Misa was dead. Bagd. 19°: 
Pa ea ’ 
ars yeh, Rasabal yo 6 Soiill eythane pe Usye 
Krgweel. Kashi in a special article on the Wakifiyya, p. 284— 
288, understands and applies this term in the same manner. 
The name, however, occurs also in connection with other 


individuals of the Alidic family. 


Thus Wakifiyya is found as another designation for Ismé-: 
KINy} g 


> of Musa’s brother 


‘jliyya, those who believe in the ‘‘ return’ 
Isma‘il, Shahr. 127. 





'Thave dwelt at some length on this point, as Haarbriicker in his 
Shahr. translation utterly misunderstood the whole matter. He takes 
bs in its ordinary meaning “to cut off” (abschneiden) and interprets 


it in the sense ‘“‘to cut off the series of Imams” and allow no further 
Imam. In consequence, the contradictio in adiecto that those who 
cut off (i. e., close) the series of Imams transfer the Imamate to their 
descendants, is repeatedly to be met with in his translation. E. g., I, 25: 
‘* Andere machen mit seinem Tode einen Abschnitt und fiihren das 
Imamat auf seinen Sohn iiber,” or, still more nonsensically, 192: 
‘‘Andere schnitten mit seinem Tode (die Reihe der Imame) ab” and. so 
forth. The same, Wolff, Drusen, p. 82 ff.—It is difficult to see how these 
authors could make any sense out of this translation. 


[47] 
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[47] The name Kitti‘iyya is found in connection with Ali, the son 
of Masa, Makr. 351°. Zeid. 104” applies this term to the 
‘*followers of Ali b. Muhammed,” apparently referring to Ali 
an-Naki (died 254), the grandfather of the Shiitic Mahdi, 

5**the man of the cellar.” 

Gradually, however, the two terms were used pre-eminently 
in connection with the Mahdi, the Imam of the ‘* Twelvers.” 
Those who did not admit the death of his father, al-Iasan al- 
‘Askari, and consequently rejected his own claims to the Imamate 

ware called the Wakifiyya, [Bab., Jthbat 39 (p. 36, however, 
this term is used as asynonym for the Masawiyya). Those again 
who believed in al-Hasan’s death and transferred the Imamate 
to the Mahdi, were called the Kitti‘iyya. With the spread of 
the ‘‘ T'welvers ” and the extinction of the other Shiitic factions, 

isthe term Kittitiyya became the exclusive possession of this sect 
and was generally used as a synonym for Ithna‘ashariyya, which 
is probably of later origin (I. II. does not use it in his Wila/), 


comp. I, Ll. in our passage; Shahr. 17, 127, 147; Masudi V, 


475; Bagd. 19” expressly 2 yao isyl a2! Jin, and in the same 
20 way Isfr. 13” Bayne lasy| pts Yolo, ; 


The old Marracci recognized the identity of the Kitti‘tiyya 
with the Ithn4‘ashariyya. The rebuke preferred against him 
by de Sacy (II, 590 n. 1= Wolff, Drusen, p. 83, n. 1) is without 
justification. 

2% 48,1. 3 ff. See I. IL.’s remarks on the same subject, Text 
[48] p. 76° ff. I. I.’s account on the Mahdi is extremely interesting 
and in many a detail quite novel.’ 
—L. 5. The year of al-Iasan’s death is unanimously given 
as 260. All other dates and facts of the Mahdi’s life were 
30early entangled in myth and legend, 

This shows itself at once in the question as to the date of his 
birth, which is extremely problematic. Conspicuous in its tend- 
ency is the notion that he was born on the day on which his 
father died, Blochet 21. It betrays itself through the explana- 

sstory remark that the Mahdi has, just like Jesus, been Imam 
since his infancy. According to another supposition (comp. 





1Sibt, Jmams, remarkably enough says nothing about the twelfth 


Imam. 
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Text here, 1. 7) he was born eight months after his father’s [48] 
death, Shahr. 130°. Repeatedly to be found as the year of his 
birth is 258, i. e., two years before his father’s death, 1Bab. 
Ithbat 441. 2 (read sdJ50 instead of sdJy); Ibn Zailak (died 387") 
in IKhall. No. 573; Diyarbekri, II, 288. Very frequently 5 
the year 255 is given, Abu’l-Maali 164; Anon. Sufi 170°; Abul- 
feda II, 222; IKhall. ib." See the various suppositions Shahr. 
129-130. 

The insinuation that the Mahdi was not born at all I have not 
met with outside of I. H. He repeats the same charge Ed. IV, 10 
06°: ‘*If so, what need is there for them (the Imams), espe- 
cially so for the last 180 years? (see Introduction, p. 19). For 
they pretend to have a lost Imam who (however) was never 
created, just like the fabulous griffin.” Gen. Leyd. omits the 
Mahdi altogether, as it only records the Alides who had off- 15 
spring. Al-Hasan, however, is designated as Abt Muhammed. 

The identity of the Mahdi’s name with that of the Prophet 
which is demanded by the Mahdi traditions is regarded by the 
Shiites as proof of the legitimacy of the twelfth Imam.’ To 
the same end the Prophet’s kunya Abf’l-Kasim was conferred 20 
on him.* The generally accepted Mahdi tradition demands, 
besides, identity in the father’s name. But there are variations 
of this tradition which are so trimmed as to meet the special 
circumstances of the twelfth Mahdi, comp. IKhald. II, 144 ff. ; 
Divarbekri, IT, 288. pas 

—lL. 11 f. A more elaborate form of this anecdote see 
Blochet 22 (who writes //akimeh). The motive of the anecdote 
is the Shiitic tendency to pattern the image of the Mahdi after 
that of Jesus, whose advent at the end of time is expected by 
all Muhammedans. The miracle of ‘‘ talking in the cradle” is 30 
ascribed to Jesus, Koran 3, 41; 5, 109; 19, 30 ff.; comp. 
Gerock, Versuch einer Darstellung der Christologie des Qoran 





1 The latter gives besides 256, which he considers correct. Anon. Sufi 
ib. quotes YAfi‘i's Ta’rikh to the effect that al-Hasan died when the 
Mahdi was six or five years old, which would imply 254 and 255 respect- 
ively. 

? Already as-Sayyid al-Himyari refers to such a tradition, Agh. VII, 4. 

* Zeid. Mutaz. 11' quotes a tradition according to which Muhammed 
ordered Ali to give his son his (the prophet’s) name and kunya. He was 
referring to Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya. 
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[48] (1839), p. 47. The Sunnitic protest against the transferring of 
this miracle to the Mahdi found expression in an interpretation 
forcibly put upon the well-known hadith—in itself an anti- 


Shiitic protest—pay4 cp? Comcee vi sree Y “there is no Mahdi 
Ne ewe oe o= 
sexcept Jesus": camat YI (read Agel) sree 3 rAKin Y ol 


‘*that is, none except Jesus talks in the cradle (al-mahd).” See 
IKhald. Il, 163 and 169. 
— Lines 13, 15, 16. On the name or names of the Mahdi’s 
mother see Diyarbekri, II, 288, [Khall. No. 573, who also adds 
10 ** Khamt”* (a sort of fragrant milk). Narjis is given by the 
authorities quoted by Blochet, p. 21. See also Anon. Sufi fol. 


on ¢. @ « 
170°: ux>y LgJ Jliz Hs el xl. On the custom of giving 


’ 


the slaves pet names of this description (Uaeys ** narcissus,’ 
gee *‘ lily,” bo, > see above, chaivo ‘*the polished one (?)”’), 

is see the remark Miiller, Zslam I, 570 footnote. 
[49] 49,1. 4. The Dictionary of Technical Terms (ed. Sprenger), 
p. 1308, gives the following definition of ‘‘ Inspiration” (al- 


ilham) : a Owe) M3 ‘| yaaa Sey» Ail 3 ts ol gly 


eres Sl, oes he (read SOlLainl) KdLaiul Y, pos It men- 
20 tions a Safi sect called al-Ilhamiyya abla dst Lisl,o bial, 


Y e y o- 
Alpe! oi? edkel, ty5 ra-l, yds 3! aS KI yHPOy 
This claim of Inspiration is the reason why the Shiites object 
to religious discussions, p. 16°. 

25 Inthe same way as here and Text p. 35’° ff., I. H. expresses 
himself Ed. IV, 104°: ‘*Some of them (the Imamiyya) when 
asked (to prove) the truth of their claim regarding the Imams 
(i. e., that the Imams are the only source of religious .knowl- 
edge) take recourse to the claim of Inspiration in this matter. 





1 Comp. Snouck-Hurgronje, Der Mahdi, p. 16. 
* Ed. de Slane, p. 632, has bs: ed. Wiistenfeld has incorrectly 


bong > ; 
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But if they arrive at this sophism,' then the latter is not beyond [49] 
reach of any one man, and their opponents are very well able 

to pretend that they have been informed by way of inspiration 

of the absurdity of their claim.” 

A Shiitic writer of the eleventh century (Hijra) uses the fol- 5 
lowing characteristic argument to prove the superiority of the 
Imams and scholars of the Shi‘a, Goldziher, Shi‘a, p. 509: 
** because their words are not a matter of opinion or effort, but 
of true knowledge. Their source is either a tradition which 
every one of them has received from his father, the latter 
from his own father and so on up to the Prophet, or Revelation 
and Inspiration, so that both small and big are equal in this 
respect among them. For this reason it has never been recorded 


_ 


of any of them that he has ever gone to a teacher, or studied 
under a master, or asked any question.” 15 
— Note 5. The reading of Ed. and Codd. presupposes wat 
and the same word is found in Ed. Text 57’*, 64° (see also Ed. 
IV, 97"). It is possible to get along with the ordinary meaning 
of as, *‘ clever, ingenious.” 
—L. 9 (note 10). I took this as an example of some mon, 2 
strous (of course, imaginary) charge for which Inspiration might 
be invoked. See a similar charge note 9. Prof. Néldeke (in a 
private communication) objects to this interpretation. He pre- 


= 


. . . ? . 
fers to retain Wr> ype in the text and to translate ‘‘ or that 
all of them have a piece (lit. a branch) of madness in their 25 


' 


heads,” 

— L. 13 ff. (and previously). The tone in which I. H. speaks 
of this charge of illegitimate birth shows that he takes it quite 
seriously. I have not found any reference to it elsewhere.’ 
The concluding words of this paragraph are characteristic 3 
of I. H.’s biting sarcasm: It is possible that you all may 


) 


still be saved by becoming orthodox Muslims. But then you 





St, see p. 6 f. But perhaps wat ‘‘narrow path” ought to 


- 


be read, comp. Text p. 78-79 (repeatedly). 
? One is vividly reminded of the frequently quoted sentence EPS 


NWT WD 799 Pow INA 91D “as he is so impudent, it is clear that 
he is a bastard.” Comp. 8S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu (Berlin 1902), pp. 188, 


278. 
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[49] will have proved, according to your own contention, that you 


are all bastards. 


[50] 50,1. 9 ff. Comp. I. H.’s notice (Ed. IV, 195"): leis ey) 
(read syostt) spout balst (Cod. L. + >) y? ste 


. elias dads ss ‘Le0 do Mss (read Kandio ) KAado Peed) 
Jihiz died in Basra in 255/869, over ninety years old, IKhall. 
No. 479, 58°; Brockelmanr I, 152.*° Ue was a pupil of an- 
Nazzim (p. 58°), whom he quotes in this passage. He himself 
wfigures as the founder of a sect bearing his name, de Boer, 53. 
I. H.’s remark bearing on Jahiz is reflected in the attitude 
towards him of the Arabic literary critics, which is on the 
whole more hostile than favorable. ‘* The style of his genius 
is mediocre” is the verdict of de Boer (p. 54). The Muham- 
ismedan writers, however, are ready to appreciate his literary 
talent and particularly his eloquence, e. g., Masudi VIII, 34; 
Shahr. 52; [ji 341. But his orthodoxy is held in great suspicion, 
Goldziher, Zahiriten, p. 190. IKhall. (No. 186, p. 125), after 
stating that Jahiz declared Ibn Mokaffa‘ to be an infidel, sar- 
20 castically adds: ‘* But, as someone remarked, how could Jahiz 
have forgotten himself?” Still less favorably than his ortho- 
doxy is judged his moral character. Masudi VIII, 34 says of 


9 

him briefly but poignantly y»g@a« xsl ast. He sells his literary 
talent to the highest bidder and writes successively in favor of 
2» the ‘Abbasides, the ‘Othmanides and Merwanides, ib. p. 56.° 
For an instance of his unprincipled attitude see later (p. 104° ff.). 
Extremely interesting is the crushing criticism of Jahiz as 
man and writer, by Bagd. and Isfr. I give the essential parts 
of Bagdadi’s remarks (fol. 69*)* as they are apt to illustrate 


x01, If.’s utterance in our passage: s**2) asic ialas(SI ys 





' Comp. Kashi 38, 

* Kremer, Ideen, p. 126, note 17 gives the erroneous date 235/849-850. 
® See Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 120. 

‘Isfr. 37° gives substantially the same. But the wording is quite 


different. 
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Yo Gori benz Lee gill aig bol ds us 128! [50] 
WINS § GI ge Wysre gly pms We pgs paul cane 
ot pe Meas Ghast slat pginems Gye SLs alt bypaecal 
bald | SisXil Sisl Os, [707]... Glut antl Nyame 
mejy BAR xdgslary psisl, Upanall & gad one ail eis s 
oF dl ye Bike ge Rae Ge BUS gtr ye SUS at 
(read Waive) crdive pS cmety LS UGLS OL UI aI Slings Lae 
oly RELI piluy KEL de Mlb slic OLS 
Lily... yall Le Spell das GUS Wite pls Lae Oly 
ple dy Goguadtt Jam & xliS gic Gleb eee KaxS 10 
ds, wlelial pire & mLiS ging Ril Syme Kind! Les 
25 Unaelyill & LS KGieg pgalan psu Ae Leo dust 
weary wgiincly alill ai, Lee Gyprlist Gpllisn Sard 
eXET Ae LE SLL! yas pte yey LOd g als 
daa by EU, GK, Glau § xu KGieg iolsetio 
Lgiey xSpnl, aims, ay REY KI nde ilar ‘2d! 
leat! CLS glee xs om dy ‘olad! Sib ols 
yl pKa pe Gala 553 Le wall dy Gap by banr¥ 
oe ipblins GUM ys SI A oblyd! ale & Lo lal, 





1 See Makr. 348°, 
2 Is this identical with his Kitab al-Bukhalaé? 


ot 
3 Isfr. declares it to be his most important (Ach) work. 
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[59] iy! Ramadi Spbligl she diss JlaxcYl, Wrol, LC 
dst Jz, att slid. bald paul oy eat [70°] 
[ hols] was ee Spa bali g ia 


2 wc o% . ~ - -0%o~ 
‘beldl os OS WO Le a Us aXe aid - ! 
- oe ?- Sy - 

5 fay 7 JS 4 coal 5 UK. andre wi Ca win A>) 
—L. 14. Abd Ishak Ibrahim b. Sayydar an- Tain a. a pupil 

of Aba’l-Hudeil * (p. 66") and teacher of al-Jahiz, was one of the 
most respected leaders i the Mu‘tazila, ‘*‘ noteworthy as a man 
and a thinker,” de Boer 51. He flourished about 221", Kremer, 
10 [deen 31; Shahr. 18, 37, 39 ff.; 1ji 337 ff.; Makr. 346". He 
leaned towards Shiism (‘‘ Rafd”), Shahr. 39; Tji 338. Bagd. 


49” protests against the interpretation of his name as eb; 


ypyell prolly prtell YOU and explains that he was called 
so because 8 aol Sow $53! was yy. 


15 —Ibidem. <A man by the name of Bishr b. Khalid is other- 
wise unknown. But the context and the additional remark of 
Codd, L. Br. (note 8) strongly suggest that he is identical with 
the highly respected Mu‘tazila-Sheikh Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, the 
founder of the Bishriyya sect. He is mentioned together with 

20an-Nazzim, Shahr. 18; Zeid. Mutaz. 30; comp. Shahr. 44; Iji 
338 and others. I. I., too, frequently refers to him in his Milad. 
Ed. III, 126°°, I. Il. mentions an-Nazzim, Abd’l-Hudeil, Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir and al-Jubba’i as remarkable for their specula- 
tive and argumentative powers. 

2 I. IL.’s (or the copyist’s) mistake in our passage may perhaps 
be explained by assuming that Bishr’s kunya was Abfi Khalid. 
For a similar mistake see p. 59’. 

According to Zeid. Mutaz., Bishr was imprisoned by Rashid 
on the charge of being a Shiite (Rafidi). But he denied it in 
soone of his poems. 





1 See van Vloten, Worgers 59, n. 16. 

* Jahiz was frightfully ugly, Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen 
Litteratur, popular edition, Leipzig 1901, p. 98. 

’ Zeid. Mutaz. p. 25 ult., 27. 
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—L. 15. I. H. consistently designates this Muhammed as [50] 
the son of Ja‘far. All other sources call him ‘*b. an-Nu‘man,” 
Fihr. 176; Bagd. and Isfr. frequently; Tusy No. 698; Shahr. 
142; Iji 347; Makr. 348", 3535; [Khall. No. 166; Admis s.v. 

e 
GUN, Lub al-Lubdb s. v. laai.—Agh. VII 9° and 5 
Kashi 122, 123 call him Muh. b. Ali b. an-Nu‘man. His kunya 
was Abii Ja‘far (Fihr. 176; Shahr. 142; Kashi ib., Goldziher, 
Shita 509"), hence probably the mistake. See p. 58”. 

His nickname was Sheitén at-Tak (see the sources quoted 
above), which, according to Kamas, signifies ‘‘the devil of at-10 
Tak, a citadel in Tabaristan.”’ The Shiites, however, call him 
Mw’min at-Tak, Tusy ib.; Kashi 123. The sect founded by him 
is generally called Sheitaniyya. Shahr. calls it Nu‘maniyya, 
(comp. Goldziher in ZDMG., 61, 75, n. 2). He was an adherent 
of Ja‘far as-Sidik (died 146), who valued him highly, Kashi 1s 
122. He had a dispute with as-Sayyid al-[limyari about the 
Imamate and came out victorious, Agh. ib. 

His ready wit is attested in several instances quoted by Tusy 
and Kashi. 

Ilis book on the Imamate referred to on 1. 17 is duly recorded 20 
by Fihr. and Tusy. 

— lL. 18. This verse plays a prominent part in the polemics 
between Shiites and Sunnites. Abd Ja‘far at-Tfsi, the author 


of the List of Shy‘ah books, wrote a wp! Acs aki whys 
yall Kase 3 wlola, p. 355, No. 771. Hisham b. al-Hakam 25 
(p. 65") is the author of a past wlseI As oI ws by 
which most probably our verse is meant. The Caliph al-Ma’mfin 


anxiously endeavors to refute the consequences to be drawn 
from this verse in a discussion with a Sunnite, 7kd IT.’ 





' Kashi explains the name in a very artificial manner. He was once 


62 “ 
shown a Dirhem and he said: Spin ‘it is forged” YI = lo I Jlis 
les cyleant.—Comp. Barbier de Meynard in Journal Asiatique 
1874, p. 245 note: ‘‘ Quant an surnom Satan du portique, je n’en ai trouvé 
l’explication nulle part.” Correct ibidem Hishém b, al-Hakam for Hi- 
cham b. Malek. 
* I have unfortunately lost the reference to the page. 








_—— 
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[50] I. II., too, lays great stress on this verse as proving the 


legitimacy of Abii Bekr’s Imamate, Ed. IV, 144” ff. 


[51] 51,1.1. The objection appears ridiculous in his eyes because 


in his belief the verse is an interpolation of the Ashab, see 
sp. 61 f. 

—L. 3. Ilis full name is Ali b. Isma‘il b. Mitham' at-Tam- 
mir (see the references later), but he is frequently called Ali 
b. Mitham, so here and Text p. 75", Bagd, 21°." The variant 
paras (instead of Paar) oceurs frequently, see Text p. 75, note 

1012; Masudi VI, 369; Tab. (in the variants to the passages quoted 
below #. 1); Makr. 351” (de Sacy II, 589 has, however, Maitham). 
The reading and pronunciation Mitham is confirmed by Bagd. 
See also /thr. 174 note 4. Instead of at-Tammiar, Fihrist gives 
at-Tayyar.* The by-name as-Sabani (the soap boiler) is not 

15 found elsewhere. 

His grandfather Mitham at-Tammar was an esteemed follower 
of Ali, #ihr. ib.; Tusy p. 212, No. 458; Kashi (in a separate 
article) 53-58. Makr. 351° (=de Sacy II, 589) erroneously 
refers this adherence to Ali b. Isma‘il himself. 





Ali was by 

2»origin from Kufa and was a client of the Banfi Asad, but he 
lived in Basra, He participated in conjunction with those 
named Text p. 75” in a discussion in the Majlis of the Bar- 
mekide vizier Yahya, Masudi VI, 369. Te had a dispute with 
Abit’l-Hudeil and an-Nazzim, Tusy ib. 

2 He is regarded as the originator of the Imamite doctrine, 
Masudi, Fihr., Tusy, Makr. (=de Sacy). Bagd 21°: bi we 
mat. In spite of it, he is reported to have been moderate 
in the denunciation of Ali’s opponents, see Text p. 79°'; comp. 
Wolff, Drusen, p. 80, 82. 

%0 Tle is in all probability identical with Ali b. Isma‘il, who 
gave the Miisawiyya the nickname Mamtfra, p. 40”. 





Tab. III, 249%, 254'7, 288' inserts between Ism4‘il and Mitham the 
name Salih. See, however, ib. 288 note a. 


* Kashi 170 calls him repeatedly warn pl, also (hamgu! we ke 
eraell. Goldziher, Shi'a 510° tags (cf. ib. m. 5). 


* There is one Libs} mentioned Kashi 176° among the intimates of 


Ja‘far as-SAdik who may be identical with him. Ja‘far alludes to the 
meaning of the name (179*), so that a mere copyist’s error is out of the 
question. 
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—IL.11. Perhaps the reason for it is that the Rawafid have [51] 
no hesitation to change their minds, as they attribute the same 
(see on the Bada doctrine, p. 72°) to God, 

—L.14. The belief in ‘‘tabdil” is, properly considered, 
the basis of Shiitic doctrine. It accounts for the lack of the 5 
Prophet’s written announcement regarding the succession of 
Ali and justifies the distrust toward the bearers. of the Sunna, 
which again is the starting point for a complete remodelling of 
Islam. Isfr. 14’ ably summarizes the far-reaching consequences 


of this belief: Kaley Gy wy pels So oe Cae> wy! wel, 10 
Ge BE OF Tall Ob pede, RLS WG Ae Upiliice 
sic Kole xibiuls “he moll Ae pail aad Glos al 
we Bot Se Wy OW Ol dl Le OLtsl YAS ypetyey [15" 


w Oe 


Yast cpetzag ale alll cle cise yo yal LSM 
LALA coy tatiay aprnhunall gil gill Rezytll Le SLizel 
Ae Jidt & bale Razr waee en os ergot igus 
2 Gast pW IE pe pPOpeaiio Guts y2dIl pe 2 cat 
pe Keays!) iG Bal Llan! pPdgeaiie GI, Role! & 


oes 


Iprchinsy Rae Ail lors SWasial S Ipaiegty chm pganitil a 
4 NAM pany aati hayat ye weds Le plyall ie 
xsd Lig Y SI ASW ye gyAll We Le dupe Y, tlaell die 


More comprehensively, and, as is to be expected, from a 
higher point of view does I. H. deal with this problem. Hav- 2 
ing proved that the Gospels had been interpolated, I. H. (Ed. TI, 
76‘ ff.) quotes two Christian counter-arguments which he tries 
elaborately to refute. The first is that the Caliph Othman 
removed numerous readings from the Koran, and the other 
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[51] ‘*that the Rawafid maintain that the Companions of your 
Prophet altered the Koran by way of omissions and additions.” 
The first objection I, H. discards briefly, though somewhat 
superficially, by pointing out that in the time of Othman the 

5 Koran text was already so wide-spread and so firmly established, 
that the Caliph could not, even if he would, change it.’ ‘* As 
for their argument regarding the Rawafid and their contention 
that the Koran readings were interpolated, the Rawafid do not 
belong to the Muslims. They consist of a number of sects, the 

0 first of which arose twenty-five years after the Prophet’s death. 

It was originally the response of some people abandoned by Allah 
to the call of those who beguiled Islam,* a party which followed 
the course of the Jews and Christians as regards falsehood and 
heresy. They are divided into various sections. The most 
5s extravagant of them assume the divinity of Ali b. Abi Talib and 
of a number of people besides him. The least extravagant of 
them believe that the sun was twice turned backwards for Ali.* 
How can one be indignant over lies coming from people whose 
lowest rank in lying is such (as described)?” He then pro- 
20 ceeds elaborately to refute this charge. He cleverly beats the 
Rawafid with their own weapons by pointing (Ed. II, 80'*) to 
the fact that Ali himself, ‘‘ who according to most of them is a 
god, a creator, and, according to some of them, a prophet 
endowed with speech, while in the opinion of the rest he is an 
2 infallibie Imam, the obedience to whom is a religious command 
imposed by Law,” did not object to the Koran in its present 
shape and, while Caliph, did not fight the interpolators, which 
would have been his sacred duty. ‘* Thus the mendacity of the 
Rawiifid becomes evident, and praise be unto Allah, the Lord 

goof (all) Created Beings!” * 

A brief reference to the same «subject is contained Ed. IV, 
146°: ‘Sunless the Rawafid fall back on ignoring the Koran 
and (assuming) omissions and additions in it. This is some- 
thing whereby becomes evident their impudence, ignorance and 

35 Stupidity.” 

A thorough discussion of the whole question and a refutation 
of the charges raised as well by modern scholars can be found 
in Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, p. 217 ff. See also Gold- 
ziher, Muh. St. II, 111 ff. 





1 Ed. II, 78%. * See p. 16, n. 2. * See p. 68. 
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L. 17. On Abfi’l-Kasim Ali Du’l-Majdein ‘Ilm al-Huda[51] 
al-Murtada, the Nakib of the Shiites, 355/966-436/1044, see 
Tusy, No. 472, p. 218; IKhall., No. 454. His negative atti- 
tude towards the ‘‘tabdil” doctrine is perhaps implied in Tusy’s 
remark aly Ba 3 BA2F Lolwe ad,. His genealogy appears 5 
both in Ed, and Codd. in mutilated shape. Ihave restored it 
with the help of Gen, Leyd., Wiistenfeld, Zubellen Y 32, and 
Tusy. IKhall. (and following him, Brockelmann I, 404) omits 
Misa between Muhammed and Ibrahim. 

— Note 12. ‘‘ Better to be translated: ‘ vet at the same time 
he openly and publicly declared himself a Mu‘tazilite.’ (The 
same in Text 1. 20.) Otherwise @€4# or gic could not be 
missing.” (Ndéldeke.) 

L. 21f. I could find nothing bearing on Abfi Ya‘la. As 
a possibility I would suggest his identity with at-Tusi, the 15 
author of the frequently quoted List of Shy‘ah books, He calls 
himself a pupil of Ali al-Murtada (List. p. 218, No. 472). He 
is counted Shahr. 145 among the writers of the Imamiyya. <A 
catalogue of his own writings, List, p. 285, No. 620.—yy aw 


0 








as a proper name occurs Fihr, 180". The variant OMe seems 20 
much easier. But ou designates the date, not, as we 
expect here, the place of birth. 

52, |. 1. Ihave not been able to identify this Aba’l-Kasim. [52] 
—L.5f. The belief in Transmigration is not characteristic 
of the Keisiniyya, but is rather, as I. H. himself points out 25 
(Ed. IV, 198'*), a logical consequence of the Mu‘tazilite doc- 
trine of Divine Justice which necessitates an exact retribution 
after death.’ This belief, however, is attributed to several 
men known as Keisanites, so to as-Sayyid al-Iimyari (in our 
passage),* Kuthayyir (p. 26°"), ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya (p. 44"°), 30 
Abt Muslim, (p. 64'°).-—Makr. 354° mentions a special sect 

‘** Tanasukhiyya.” 
On the relation between Tanasukh and Raj‘a, see p. 26 f. 


See also next note. 





' See Schreiner, Der Kalam in der jiidischen Litteratur, p. 62 ff. 

® Dahabi, Ta’rikh al-Islam, vol. VII (MS. Strassburg, not paginated) 
in the biography of as-Sayyid, quotes I. H. as authority for the assump- 
tion that as-Sayyid shared this belief. 
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L. 8 ff. The peculiar procedure described in this para- 
graph is the outcome of the belief in Transmigration. I. H.’s 
own expositions on the subject of Tanasukh (Ed. IV, 90" ff. in 


[52] 


a special chapter) are apt to illustrate and explain our passage. 

5 ** Those’ that believe inthe Transmigration of Souls are divided 
into two sections: one section holds that the souls on leaving 
the bodies are transferred to other bodies which’ are different 
from the kind of bodies they had left. This is the belief of 
Ahmad b. Hlvit’ |V + the pupil of an-Nazzim]*, of Ahmad b. 
10 Nanfs,® his pupil [V.: the pupil of Ibn Hivit], of Abad Muslim 
of Khorasan, of Muhammed b. Zakariya ar-Razi, the physician,‘ 
who expressly advocates this (doctrine) in his book entitled 
‘fal-‘I]m al-[lahi.” This is also the belief of the Carmathians 
[| V+the Neisdniyya and some of the Rifida| . . . These peo- 
isple are of the opinion that the Transmigration of Souls takes 
place in the form of Punishment and Reward, They say: the 
soul of the sinner who has made himself guilty of bad actions is 
transferred to the bodies of repulsive animals’ which wallow in 
all kinds of filth, which are forced to work, are inflicted with 
20 pain, and are used for slaughtering.” See also Ed. IV, 198’ ff. 
— Note 5. The addition of L. Br. is not justified. The 
hatred of the Rawafid concentrates itself on Aba Bekr and 
‘Omar. See the interesting remark Milul V, 60°° Pr ys 
Assy ylis,.... mast Lgsolas Leic wl s*) ets 
ai P cle! Lesolas 


An instance of the intense hatred of the Shiites towards the 
‘“Stwo Sheikhs” which is as curious as it is typical is quoted 
x? a Oe oe? -=- 
—— . KOb. os oe o. . se we os . 
Mirza fol. 52": 45 alias 3 399) le Kian] wgsl,ae ws 





' T add a few important variants from Cod. V (50), L siding with Ed, 
* Ed. I 90" strike out yf. V: £53 rt Se p>! Olina! Jf 
Olina. 
od. fools, see p. 10". 
4 See p. 58°, 
V. Gugals. p. 10! *, 
® See de Boer, p. 77 ff. 


7 The following differently worded in V. 
* =L. I, 42’. I cannot identify the passage in Ed. 
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es uy Net wl gy xis xs s) Solel wpe mgrzolat 5?! 
ols dust yo pine aU dae col dis Legs cu Js pam 
KigQacaig Isls Jt [53*] pall wy (read d=) dol, 
Leino (sic ) aol, Sb al Ji ol ls JSlis based SA?s 


Lgie LG rial, SW Shay LMS Gas} shid 1G, 


- €-9¢@ > 


rear tpalger in righ - o r= 


i} 


ASM al Si he gol hal 


The story is not impossible. At any rate: se non e vero. . 

—L.17. On Hisham see also Text p. 74” ff., 75°.—Hishém 10 
b. al-Ilakam Abi Muhammed al-Ahwal ar-Rafidi (al-Harrar, 
Masudi VII, 231) was born in Wasit (Kashi 165), but lived in 
Kufa as a client of the Bani Asad (Text 52, note 10), or of the 
Bandi Kinda (Kashi; Fihr. 175; Tusy, p. 355, No. 771). He 
moved to Bagdad* in 199 and is said to have died in the same year. ‘15 
Ile belonged to the intimate circle of Masa b. Ja‘far (p. 39'°) 
but he had also, when still a young man (Kashi 167), come : 
contact with Ja‘far (Fihr., Tusy), who converted him from his 
heresies to the orthodox Imamitic belief (Kashi). In spite of 
the difference in opinion, he held intimate intercourse with 2 
‘Abdallah b. Yazid, the founder of the Kharijite sect Ibadiyya, 
Masudi V, 343. 

Ile was considered an authority on the Imamate question. 
When a Syrian once came to Ja‘far and insisted, among other 
things, on having an argument about the Imamate, he was 25 
referred to Hisham (Kashi 179). The theory of the Imamate 
is the central point of his doctrine. He compared the Imamate 





' Ja‘far as-Sadik. 

* This either refers to Sheitan at-Tak (p. 59°) or to Hisham b. al-Hakam, 
this page, |. 11. They both bore the nickname al-Ahwal. 

* Kashi quotes an exact topographical description of his Bagdad resi- 
dence by an eye-witness. 

* According to Kashi, he died in Kufa twenty years earlier, 179, during 
the reign of ar-Rashid. But this can scarcely be correct, as he was a 
young man during Ja‘far’s (died 146) lifetime. See the following. 
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[52] with the heart in the human body, Masudi VII, 234, 236. See 
his pretty and elaborate comparison of the limbs with the 
Imamate, Kashi 176.’ He belonged to the Kittitiyya, who 
admitted Misa b. Ja‘far’s death, p. 51". 

5 In the domain of Kalam, Hisham occupied a prominent 
position. He was the representative of a grossly anthropo- 
morphistic doctrine and, in conjunction with Hisham al-Juwaliki 
(p. 132°"), was considered the founder of the Hishamiyya sect,’ 
Bagd. 19", 125*; Isfr. 14*, 15*, 54”; Shahr. 18, 60, 76, 141 ff. ; 

10 [ji 346. 

L. 18. See Text 75°. Abt Ali is called the pupil or 
adherent (sihib) of Hisham in the other sources as well.  ILis 
by-name is uncertain; see the variants p. 52 note 12 and 75 note 
13. Masudi VI, 369 has JL; Shahr. 145 JUG, the same 

i Kihr. 176 (var. JLC..). I have adopted the reading of L 
Text 75°: ‘Sash-Shakkik,” ‘‘the sceptic.” Masudi expressly 
designates him as Imamite. Shahr. counts him among the 


writers of the Imiamiyya. The title of his book recorded Fihr. 


a ew 
ib. points to the same thing: KoLeYi yey | oy As wis 
20 weatls 
-L. 19. Comp. the discussion of this question Ed. II, 12s. 
An elaborate account of Hishim’s theory of Divine Knowledge 
is given Bagd. 20° and Shahr. 59 ff. It became popular not 
only with Shiites, e. g., the Sheitaniyya (p. 59"), Isfr. 54°; Shahr. 
2142; Iji 347; Makr. 353; or Zurara b. A‘tyun (Shahr., Makr.), 
but also with Mu‘tazilites, the famous al-Jubba’i approving of 

it (Shahr. 59). 
53] 53, 1.1. ‘*Abd’l-Hudeil b. Makhal al-‘Allaf,* a client of 
the ‘Abd al-Keis of Basra, one of the leaders and foremost men 
300f the Mu‘tazila” (Ed. IV, 192°’), died. about 235 (Shahr. 57; 
IKhall. No. 617 *; Zeid. Mutaz. 28) at an extremely old age 


— 
—? 


| Ja‘far is so delighted with his expositions that he exclaims 


x? . 
sets paeloel ise a wpiKeo Mee, ib. 177. [Cf 1 Cor. 12, 12 ff.] 
® Makr. 348° calls it also al-Hakamiyya, after the name of his father 
(comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75 n. 2). 


Zeid. Mutaz. 25 & wl Spat slo “yy SIWL Vi wy 


4 IKhall. gives besides 226 and 227. Iji 336 has erruneously 135. 
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(Zeid. Mutaz.).—He was an opponent of anthropomorphism. [53] 
On his doctrines see de Boer 49 ff. 

On his disputes with Hishim b. al-Hakam see the sources 
quoted p. 66, Il. 12-13, espee. Shahr. 18, 141. According to 
Zeid. Mutaz. 26 and somewhat in contradiction with 53 note 1 and 5 
this page, |. 27, Abd’l-Hudeil, while on a pilgrimage to Mekka, 
paid a visit to Awfa and there met Hishim and other opponents, 
with whom he victoriously argued about subtle Kalam matters, 

— IL. 2. This utterance is attributed—erroneously as Makr. 
348° points out—to Mukatil b. Suleiman (p. 11°), see also, 
Shahr. 141.—The purport of this utterance is rather obscure, 


) 


in spite of the following two notices which sound more intelli- 


gible. Bagd., 20°: SOgARo 3 Ji xl olin 1S oa stone os 


AS “a glasYl Ae aw SY xen pies yLadl tina Pe) 


s+ 


pains peat! Kev Solel oo lait 3 cyhausl, Similarly 15 


Mirza fol, 80° from Imam ar-Razi’s (died 606/1209) Milal wa’ n- 
- ie Lr 
rT — oo wail aan 5. — 
— Fe At Ag J ' a = 
rash OKRA Lehre Xo 5 pide ore aS >3). Accordingly, 
the most proportionate human figure is that whose height 
(‘‘ length,” 53 note 2) is seven times the size of its own ‘* span,” 20 
and Hisham, who was excessively anthropomorphistic (p. 66°), 
conceived God as a human figure of the most proportionate size. 
But ‘‘span” (shibr) is too large in this connection. Perhaps it 


signifies here a smaller measure (see Dozy sub voce). 


ou 


Interesting and characteristic of Hlishim’s doctrine is thee 
notice Bagd. 20°; plas co 1St aS yas & dedghl ge! Ps 
xdpane ASI Laat atlas Ganad gel due dic Ke eS! Ly 
(add gl) Ales abe ay? had Sh dt Lal JE ust fide pI 


xin elocl dad! wl. ‘*Hishim indicated that the mountain 
towered above Him the Exalted, i. e. (he meant to say) that 30 
the mountain was bigger than God.” 

—L. 3. The reading adopted in the text is found Text 
p. 75° and Bagd. 124* (with a soft c under the line). S)',4! 


occurs frequently, see the variants 53 un. 4 and 75 n. 11, Shahr. 
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[53] vy (=Haarbr. 115); Wolff, Drwsen 48. sls! is found Shabhr. 
143 (Haarbr. 215); Isfr. 55” and is also reflected in the reading 
of Ed. in our text, note 4.—On his extravagantly anthropomor- 
phistic doctrines see the sources just quoted, espec. Shahr. 143. 

—~L. 6. I. IL. refers twice to the same belief in his Méla/. 

Ed. II, 78": **Those of them (the Shiites) who are the least 
extravagant (still) believe that the sun was turned back twice 
for Alib. A. T.” Ed. V, 3”, in discussing the question whether 
miracles can be performed by non-prophets, he refers to ‘‘the 
claim of the Rawafid that the sun was turned back twice for 
Ali b. A. T.” He quotes as illustration a poem of as-Sayyid 
al-Hlimyari referring to the turning back of the sun, in order to 
enable Ali to recite the prescribed prayer (see later), and to the 
same miracle happening a second time—if the reading be cor- 
i5srect—in Babylon (‘Irak).’ He further quotes a poem by Habib 
Aus (Abii Tamim, died 231) of which the last verse reads 
thus: ** By Allah, I do not know whether Ali has appeared to us 
and the sun has been turned back for him, or whether Joshua has 
been among the people.” He points out, however, that the 

2» verse in this form is a forgery and that the correct reading 


offers something entirely different. * 








1 The quotation from as-Sayyid white h is found in "7" II, 166’ is omitted 


in Ed. and runs as follows: [<LI | 
pha ? oF @¢“4< es? 
Syed dd nee Males, 3 4 xy) O4> UM pani N xade -) 


st, <i sy we ws pol! ¥ Ke & gis, 3 slays ak o> 


(LL. SAN) 
Syt 6 BLES 93) Ley eye ae 4 ~ dol any ne Babes 


(L. unp.) 
I am not certain as to the meaning of yee (sic) sé hens. In L 
follows a rhymed refutation by Ibn Hazm which is missing in Ed. The 
text is too doubtful to allow of a reproduction. 


* RS Kelp ol ee des? hal Ju 


e AT Ti =j Mi, is = a +" 
This Temark is missing in Ed. in the second bed L offers the 


96 , ? o. e- . 
undoubtedly correct reading Sil oly ani a Leisrgat Spbsl, 
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The miracle of the standstill of the sun is reported in con-[53] 
nection with Ali in two cases. In one case the sun halted to 
enable Ali to complete the conquest of a besieged city. The 
Sunnites claim this miracle for the Prophet (see Goldziher, 
Muh. St. If, 331 and at the end of this note). In the other 5 
Muhammed bids the sun to rise again to enable the belated Ali 
to recite the afternoon prayer, Goldziher ¢)., and note 9. It 
seems that official Shiitic tradition takes cognizance merely of 
the latter case. At least it is the only one which figures as 
‘*the Hadith of the Turning back of the Sun” recorded by 10 
Sibt, Jams fol, 32°. I reproduce the chapter in extenso as it 
gives an exhaustive presentation of the subject and contains, 


besides, numerous points of interest. 
dy! we adi ns ew, pel Ju weal dy! wis 


RLS wl Last past op penn x! Lad J esol 
Oe ged oe patlel ye ole ye elle LE gal Ls 
Span ly WW eSLS utee cris Leal pe pond cris Rebels 
572 By pun xale He Sb pling ale alll Lo al 
Pee LN Spy SLES Gunes cryze gia asl Juez pls xatt ay 
ape Sols Wyn) Kelby iol & LW x! Red aple all 
BSdy GgdAI NAS py ies 5, I x Leds aul 
> ’ = - | 

Las LS gale Qcla Ke OS CUE [329] Gmetille 





‘Jamal ad-Din Abf’l-Faraj al-Jauzi, died 597/1200, Brockelmann 
I, 500, 

? Here begins the quotation. 

* See the definition given by Ta‘rifat in Freytag’s Lexicon sub voce. 

+ Died 544/1149, Brockelmann, I, 369. 
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[53] & pa 3 65S xsl ' eye! ape etal Spin az yaks 
erie clad po ASRS park ye oy) Sls, euadl Ui 
Re Bg wal) GW plang abe all eo sail of cutee 
x} SLES (Ms, maby) ai3, x5 S95 mall Googe 9% pull sabe 

JLas Y Slit past Salet plug ape alll deo alll Jou 
rede SSS Ww, Kelley isle & yh ail AQUI LN pau 
Ke cnityy crrye Le dey call igh s that oll veil 
bbe, SlsbN JG Pad gL gall Wd, JL Us 
wp deal Qh Slab Jb ola 3 Lastly, LAE lily 


EQ pt wrens) what wii opel eis ¥ Y J, i. en 
eLES praall She eyle alysy Sail LMS po aFY cLoal 
xahe Linas Bad KP cLOME po Gmeiill Bye) GW IOI Gus 
Xs Lai GY UKs dbl rand ee pad IIS pal 
uel ol ersvall J oad dy Ihe ope Gal, SLI 

1 Bysnae WS oS yl Ll Ase Yy Os ye aig! eres 
ee Limit cwped Qh OU watgal of [33%] pall aphe cape 


SN estga oe wall ptt pHa ale Ley duast apbe abt 


whe Uke OG) GRE Ws atid Free Yl Gh guys 
DONS yy oh atts! Sb GY mips pe hast pull 
wo luaS® ciel LE xahe allt Ge Sts ds, (add Lust yo?) 





1 Died 321/933, Brock., I, 173. 


2? The author of Disputatio pro religione Mohammedanorum adversus 
Christianos (wrote about 942/1535), ed. van den Ham, Leyden 1890, 
p. 243, quotes this hadith almost verbatim. 
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Banat BL LI dy Gul Syd Gl pes styl oo [53] 
ileal yoke gil Gute Isls Lalie ys Kelym "elke 
iia yy! why Kany he Koll belt cols i)! Se) 
cant Lot ISLA & spay conol >) EROS Sy pan! da» 
cul OS Ut Lut “pb oe Suet old BL GLa 


JIS dss, oaiadl LY Por I, U8b poe As ype x) elas 
[ bel] Jk, 


at -o3¢s -G- - 9 OF 


si, tas IY cairo 4 PAR Cone Umed Le gry ¥ 


ad ie 


xh aed Ho 3 on a peels 0! f Ste sols i, 
ols, akad Sit Whe ae GK bs) Gal OF Of 
“ih Spe pe mabe * 099 Le o5 WS Gmedill crabby 


In conclusion follows a lengthy poem bearing on this hadith 
by Ibn ‘Abbad called Kafi’l-Kufat (died 385). 

It is clear from this account that the legend wavers between 
the standstill of the sun (see the legend quoted at the beginning; ;; 
the verses just quoted speak in the same way of ‘* Wukdaf”) 
and its rising again, the latter being represented in the hadith 
attributed to Asma. The two forms of the legend bear the 
same relation to one another as the solar miracle of Joshua 
(Joshua 10, 13) to the one under Hezekiah (II Kings 20, 11; 20 
Is. 38, 8). 

The hadith owes its origin to the Shiitic tendency to pattern 
the biography of Ali, the ‘* wasi” (legatee, cf. Introd. p. 22) of 
Muhammed, after Joshua, the wasi of Moses. See another 
instance of this tendency, Shahr. 132. I believe for this reason 25 
that the miracle referred to p. 69° is originally a Shiitic invention 
and its transfer to Muhammed a polemical attempt on the part 


of the Sunnites. 





' Died 547°. 
* Or s*9): I am not quite clear as to the meaning of this sentence. 











nae 
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‘Aa 


[53] —L. 9. I am not certain as to the meaning of this line. 


Does the reference to the nearness of age (see note 9) imply a 

reproach against Asma, the author of the hadith? I cannot 

make out what the reference to the multitude of people, which 
5is missing in L. Br., is meant to convey here. 

-L.12. The doctrine of Bada (i. e. ** pleasing”: if anything 
pleases God, he may change a previous decision) presup- 
poses the belief in the changeability of the Divine Will 
(cf. p. 66°) and is a counterpart of the orthodox belief in 

10 Naskh (the abolition by God of a previously revealed Law). 
Generally this doctrine is regarded as a specific tenet of the 
Keisaniyya, Bagd. 11°; Makr. 352°; Iji, who makes no mention 
of the Keisiniyya, enumerates in their stead the BadWiyya 
(348"). This belief is supposed to have been invented ad hoe 

iby Mukhtar (p. 79'’) when, contrary to his prophecies, he was 
defeated in battle, Bagd, 15*; Isfr. 11°; Shahr. 110. Well- 
hausen, however, points out (Opp. 88) that, according to Tab. 
Il, 732" and 706", it was ‘Abdallah b. Nauf who originated 
this doctrine, in opposition to Mukhtar.’ 

2 The Zeidite Suleiman b. Jarir (p. 136") makes the Rawafid (= 
Imamiyya, Appendix A) in general responsible for this belief, 
Shahr. 119 penult.* [Bab., however, (I‘tikadat fol. 6%) protests 
against those who charge the Imamites with Bada... These peo- 
ple merely imitate the Jews who prefer the same charge (he 

apparently means Naskh) against the Muslims. He quotes 
Ja‘far as-Sadik as saying that he who believes in Bada is a 
Kafir.* 

A curious instance of the application of the Bada doctrine is 
quoted JAth. VIII, 21. Abd’l-Khattab (p. 112) and his adher- 

#0 ents claimed that no sword could do themany harm, But when 
some of them had been executed, he resorted to the pretext: 
‘*since it pleased God to do otherwise, how can I help it” ? 


ppthae Loe AU lds OF W151 





1 It must be remarked, however, that Tab. II, 732’, a variant, reads 
Mukhtar instead of ‘Abdallah b. Nauf. 

2? This passage is quoted Anon. Sufi fol. 120° in the name of Fakhr 
ad-Din ar-RAzi (died 606"). 

3 The text of this passage is apparently corrupt and does not allow of 
a reproduction. 
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— L. 13, I have not been able to find an authority for [53] 


this statement. The number of (official) wives legally permit- 
ted by law is four, Koran 4, 4. 

—L. 14. On similar dietary restrictions by a Carmathian 
missionary see later p. 76". 
old. The pagans considered the eating of it disgraceful and 
the Harranians in later times clung to the same custom, 
Chwolsohn, Ssabier II, 110. In our passage apparently the red 
cabbage is referred to. The reason given for the prohibition 
reminds one vividly of the popular Shiitic notion—which 
that the sunset 





originally was no doubt but a poetical figure 
glow represents the blood of al-Husein and never existed 
before, Goldziher, Muh. St. I, 331. 

— © 18. This notion is probably the consequence of the 
great emphasis laid by the Shiites on the significance of the 
name Ali (‘‘ Exalted”). One is reminded of Koran 19, 8, 
where the prediction of Yahya’s (John’s) birth is followed by 


p gS -- ter «@ 9- Gog o- 
the solemn declaration Las ha © si J hes od. Comp. also 


the stress laid on the identity of the Mahdi’s name with that of 
the Prophet, p. 53. 

54, 1.1. Comp. Wiistenfeld, Zabellen B 13.—‘** Von ihm 
(i. e., Ali b. Bekr. b. Wail) kommen alle, die im Stamme Nizir 
mit ihrem Geschlechtsnamen ‘Alawi genannt werden ” (W iisten- 
feld, Register, from Nawawi). 

— Note 1. See Wiistenfeld, 7uhellen C 13. 

—L. 3. Add. see ib., e. g., 11°"; Bajila, e. g., 9". 

— Note 2. Ali b. Jasr b. Muharib b. Khasafa, ib. D 10.— 
Ali b. Mas‘faid, 11°°..—‘Abd Manat, N 9.—Hlisn, grandson of 
Ali b. Mas‘fid, C 15. 


“a . ray . . 
—L.5. ‘Amir b. at-Tufeil, a contemporary of the Prophet, ; 


ib. E 20. His kunya Ab@di ‘Ali, see Agh., Zubles sub voce 


ds yl. 
— L. 9. This conception is not specifically Shiitice but rather 
belongs to the domain of Kalim. Makr. 348’, at the end of his 


° 9 
‘ ° ° ©) eo oD. e P 
account on the Mu‘tazila, mentions a special sect wt KAAae Sl 21 


Lit, xidt clids. I. H. refers to it more explicitly Ed. IV, 
yr ; . l J 


83" ff. in a special chapter on ‘‘the eternal existence of the 


The prohibition of cabbage is very 5 
fe] * 


) 


20 


) 


4] 
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[54] residents of Paradise and Hell”: ‘* All sects of the (Muhamme- 
dan) Community agree that there is no decay for Paradise and its 
pleasure nor for Hell and its pain. The only exceptions are Jahm 
b. Safwan, Abd’l-Hudeil al-‘Allaf and some of the Rawd fid. 

5Jahm maintains that both Paradise and Hell will decay and 
their residents as well.’ Abd’l-Hudeil, however, maintains 
that neither Paradise and Hell nor their residents will decay. 
But the movements of the latter will decay and they will remain 
in an immovable state like a mineral. In spite of it, they will 

l0be alive and enjoy pleasure and suffer pain respectively. The 
party of the Rawafid referred to above believes that the resi- 
dents of Paradise will leave Paradise and the residents of Hell 
will leave Hell for some unknown destination (lit.: whither it 
is Allah’s desire).”* See JTji 336; Makr. 349°.—On Abif’l- 

15 ITudeil’s view see de Boer, p. 51. 

A certain heretic by the name of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abdallah b. 
Shuneif attacks a friend of I. Hl. on account of his belief in the 
eternity of Paradise and Tell, Ed. I, 19. 

-L. 11. The eternity of the world is taught by the Mu‘am- 

2 mariyya, a section of the Khattabiyya, p. 114", see Shahr. 137= 
Makr. 352°; [ji 346. This belief is the outeome of the doe- 
trine of Transmigration (Makr.), as the latter, taking the place 
of Reward and Punishment after death, dispenses with Resur- 
rection and accordingly with the establishment of a new world. 


2 Isfr 57’ is apparently aware of this connection when he curtly 
¢ e- oé E 

remarks: wr odics Kost rye Is 5 ot Y Lod ol 
eM yulizts 

CUM pals 

The way this view is contrasted with the belief in the decay 

of Paradise and Hell suggests a connection between them. In 
sopoint of fact, the belief in Transmigration, when carried out 
logically, not only necessitates the eternity of this world, but, 
fulfilling the function of Reward and Punishment, dispenses 
altogether with Paradise and Hell. IBab., J*tihdddt 12° 





'Comp. Kashi 177: an-Nazzim (p. 58°) said to Hisham b. al-Hakam 
(p. 65'') : “The residents of Paradise will not exist in Paradise an eternal 


existence ” and so forth. 


? The last words most probably refer to the belief mentioned later, 
p. 85!7 ff. 
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fully recognizes this connection: os els ew Jail, [54] 
ylat, xadt SLs! punlaall ss OY A 548 pull glo. 


— L. 12, ff. Bekri, Description de? Afrique Septentrionale, 
ed. de Slane, Alger, 1857, p. 161, gives a brief description of 


— 


this sect which offers several important points of comparison 5 
with the account of I. Il. I give Bekri’s passage in transla- 
tion: ‘*To the right of the Bani Magds there is a tribe called 
Bani Lamas. They are all Rawafid and known under the 
name Bajaliyyan. ‘There settled in their midst a Bajalite’ of 
the people of Nafta in Kastilia, before Aba ‘Abdallah ash-1 
Shi‘i entered Ifrikiya.* His name was Muhammed b. Wrstd 


) 


(Qimyg sic). He called upon them (read eleo,) to denounce 
the Companions (of the Prophet) and permitted them forbidden 
things . . . They still adhere to his doctrine to this day and 
(believe) that the Imamate is permissible oniy in the descend- 
ants of al-Hasan, not in those of al-Ilusein. Their ruler was 
Idris Abai‘l- Kasim b. Muhammed b. Ja‘far b ‘Abdallah b. Idris,” 

The name of the founder of this sect appears here in a differ- 
ent form. ILlaukal 65° (= Yakut I, 320) agrees with I. IL. in 


5 


= 


calling him ids wl, but they omit the mention of his first 20 
name, The name and pedigree of their ruler are altogether 
different and I have no means to decide which are the correct 


ones.° 





As regards the cardinal doctrine of this seet—the limitation of 
the Imamate to the Hasanides—Bekri agrees with I. I. (45, 1. 5). 
In contradiction with it, [Haukal (= Yakut) reports that they 


were Mfisawites (cf. p. 40), i. e. acknowledged the Imamate of 


Miisa b. Ja‘far, who was descended from al-Husein. The 
former statement is no doubt correct, as the Idrisides who 
ruled over them were Hasanides. 20 
—L. 14. On Nafta see Yakut IV, 800. It is two days’ 
journey from Kafsa, mentioned in the same line, ib. Kafsa,a 


small place (Brasco BAAD), lies three days from Keirowan, ib. 


A= de», of the tribe Bajila? 


* i. e. before 280". 
* Gen. Leyd. omits the Idrisides in Africa. 
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[54]1V, 151. Kastilia mentioned here is not the Spanish province, 
but a region in Northwest Africa on the great Zab, Yakut IV, 
97; see also I, 892, IV, 151. The emendation proposed, note 
11, is not necessary. 

5 It is worthy of notice that the people of this region, from 
which the founder of this Shiitie sect came, were Khiarijites, 
Yakut IV, 97, 800. 

— IL. 16. The city mentioned here is as-Sfis al-Aksa. It is 

fully two months’ journey from as-Sfs al-Adna, Yakut III, 

10 189.—On the Masmfida tribes, see Kremer, Zdeen 383, note. 

[55] 55, 1.2. According to Ilaukal (= Yakut) ib. the two par- 
ties of the city (the others were Malikites) alternately wor- 
shipped in the same mosque. 

— L. 3. The prohibition seems to be of Hindoo origin. ‘The 
is Laws of Manu V, 5, forbid the priest to eat (among other 
things): ‘*garlick, onions, leeks and mushrooms, and all vege- 

tables raised in dung.” Comp. Chwolsohn, Ssabier I, 109. 

— Note 1. On ‘Abdallah b. Yasin, the founder of the 

Almoravide dynasty (middle 11th century), see Dozy, Js/. 359 ff. 

20 The by-name al-Muttawwi‘ I have not found elsewhere. 

—L. 7. See also Text, p. 80, 1. 2. On Aba Kamil, see 
Bagd. 121", 136"; Shahr. 133; [ji 343; Makr. 352. 
—L. 1%. See also Text 80,1. 4. The author of this con- 
tention, which is certainly not unjustified, is unfortunately not 
2%known. The contention itself is not mentioned in the other 


sources. 


am I, 23. pees! 3 Ken piel more literally ‘‘ who occupy the 


> From the point of view of 


middle as regards ‘extremism’.’ 
guluww the Shi‘a appears divided into three parts: the Zei- 
x0diyya who are entirely free from jt, the Imamiyya who partly 
adhere to it (comp., e. g., Raj‘a, Tanasukh, ete.), and the 
Giliya who unflinchingly profess it. The reading of L. Br. 


(note 6) ‘‘who keep back from guluww” is thus justified. 
Ilowever this may be, the Imamites themselves protest against 


ssany affinity with the Gulit. IBab., I‘tikdddt 22" (in a special 


chapter pall eS) 3) emphatically declares that they are infidels. 


— Note 7%. They betray Islam, because both Koran and 


Hadith insist that Muhammed is the last prophet, comp, Text 
47,1. 8f. 
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-~2 
-~2? 


— Note 8. The reading of L. Br. is no doubt correct. Poly- 
theism is not the charge usually preferred against the Jews by 
Muhammedan theologians. This would confirm our supposi- 
tion as to the later date of Codd. L. Br., see Introd. p. 19. 

56, 1. 3. On the Gurabiyya see IKot. 300; Iji 346; Makr. 
353"; Bagd. 98"°; Isfr. 58°. The latter two and Iji state the 
comparison more elaborately: ‘‘more than one raven the other one 


> The adherents of this sect curse the 


and one fly the other one.’ 
**sihib ar-rish,” i. e. Jibril. In a parallel between the Rawafid 
and the Jews put into the mouth of ash-Sha‘bi (Jkd 269, 
comp. p. 19"") the two are identified because of their dislike of 
Gabriel.'| Bagd. 98” sorrowfully remarks that the Géliya are 
even worse than the Jews, for the latter, though disliking 
Gabriel, yet abstain from cursing him. 

In his polemics against Judaism, I. H. (Ed. I, 138°) very 
cleverly draws a parallel between the Jews who believe that 
Isaac confounded Esau with Jacob and the Gurabiyya. ‘* This 
contention (of the Jews) very closely resembles the stupidity of 
the Gurabiyya’ among the Rafida who believe that Allah dis- 
patched Jibril to Ali,* but Jibril erred and went to Muhammed, 
In the same way Isaac blessed Esau, but the blessing erred and 
went to Jacob. Upon both parties (may rest) the curse of 
Allah!” 

—L. 13f. Ali was about thirty years younger than the 
Prophet (comp. Kremer, /deén, p. 315). Consequently he was 
ten years old when Muhammed made his first appearance. The 
same is assumed Ed. IV, 142’° and in the variant of L. Br. to 
our passage (note 7). The reading of Ed. seems to be incor- 
rect. But there is a difference of opinion as to the date of Ali’s 
birth, see I. Hl in the quoted passage and Tab. 1, 3467"? ff. 

—L. 15ff. On Muhammed’s physical appearance see Ibn 
Hisham I, 266; Tab. I, 1789 ff.; Nawawi, 7aAdih 32-33. It is 
interesting to observe that I. II is unprejudiced enough to point 
out that Muhammed was above middle-size. The other writers 





1 Allusion to Koran II, 91, comp. Geiger, Was hat Muhammed aus 
dem Judentum aufgenommen, p. 13. 


* Ed. has kaSlaJl, but V 80", and L I, 54’ (which in this section of 


Milal sides with Ed.) have the correct reading. 


20 oe ” - f oe 
BV.+ Lao, BL Ed, L. missing. 


[55] 


[56] 


= 


20 
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[56] anxiously insist that the Prophet was neither short nor tall, but 
the exact medium between the two. 

[57] 57,1. 1 ff. On Ali’s appearance see Tab. I, 3470’ (=IAth. 
IT, 333); Tahdib 441 penult.—Sibt, Zmams fol. 4”, gives a 


o- - — 
ssimilar description of Ali: .padaatl palae KW Odd pol WW 
Rad dere JL pe pall LT Syst gedelatt Labs 


L& cE af «3 
ia, alt Vaal (read ere!) eel. Ali looked particu- 
larly short because of his corpulence. Whenever Ali appeared 
on the market of Kufa, the satirical Persians would exclaim 


hel AK Joy ‘Here comes the big-bellied man!” (ZDMG. 
38, 392, from Madaini). It is characteristic that both Sunnitie 
and Shiitic writers anxiously avoid to mention this feature of 
Ali which is so repugnant to the Arabic taste. Of all the 


sources at my disposal I find, besides the reference quoted 





isabove, only one more allusion to it in Zéd IT, 274 (Links). 
L. 11. The number 23 is not exact. The interval between 
Muhammed’s first appearance and his death was 214% lunar 


vears; see the list in Sprenger, Leben Muhammed’s I, 205. 


—L. 12. On Cas. (note 17) see p. 55". 
» 58,1. 3. The exclusive (note 3) reverence of Ali is charac- 
[58] teristic of several sects: the Sabaivya (Text 71") and the ‘Ulya- 
niyya and Nuseiriyya, which, according to I. I. (Text 66, 1. 1% 
and 71, 1. 18), are branches of the former. 
—L.4ff. The persons named in the following are the 


2,twelve Imams of the Ithna‘asharivyya. The biographical data 


concerning these Imams can best be learned from the list in 
Abu’l-Maali, p. 164-165, see Schefer’s Introduction, p. 184 f. 
A more detailed account Diyarbekri II, 286-288. The omission 
! (in 1. 6) of the tenth Imam, Ali b. Muhammed (al-Hadi at-Taki, 
30 born 214, died 254), is, it seems, not accidental. For in accord- 
ance with it, Ali (Il. 7) is changed to Muhammed. The same 
omission and the same change are exhibited by Codd. L. Br. 


Text p. 76, note 4 and 5." Whether this peculiar error is due 
to his proximity to the eighth Imam, who bears the same name, 
3 or to some more significant circumstance, is difficult to determine. 


! Ed. TV, 103 '°" his genealogy is given correctly. 


— 
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— Note 6. It is worthy of note that the benediction XO) is [58] 


added only after the name of Ja‘far. Ja‘far as-Sadik (died 146) 
was not only the patron-saint of the Shiites. He was also highly 
esteemed by the Sunnites, see p. 105°. Cf. ZDMG., 50, 123. 
—L. 10. On the Carmathians, see p. 19,1. 32. Muhammed 5 
b. Isma‘il at-Tamm, ‘‘ the Completer,” is the seventh and last 
‘‘open” Imam in the belief of the Sab‘iyya, or ‘* Seveners.” 
After him begins the series of hidden Imams, Shahr. 127 ff., 
146. The Carmathian missionary Yahya b. Dikrweih pretended 
that he was this Muhammed, Tab. III, 2218 (anno 289). 10 
—L. 12. Read: ‘‘ This is a party.” On the Keisiniyya, 
see p. 33 ff. The Keisiniyya do not agree as to whether 
Muhammed b. al-Ilanafiyya inherited the Imamate directly from 
Ali, or indirectly through Hasan and Husein, Shahr. 110. 


Kuthayyir (p. 134°") speaks of fowr Imams, comp. Barbier de ' 
Meynard in Journal Asiatique, 1874, p. 164. 

-L. 13. On Mukhtar, see Shahr. 110 (he distinguishes 
between the Keisiniyya and Mukhtariyya). Very elaborate 
accounts on Mukhtar with specimens of his saj* can be found 
Bagd. 12 ff.; Isfr. 10° ff. Wellhausen, Opp. 74 ff., gives an 20 
elaborate sketch of his personality. 

59, 1. 1ff. On Mugira see the passages in Index.—Text 34, [59] 
n. 5, Ed. and Codd. have bnu Adé Sa‘tid. Ed. I, 112 ult. and 
elsewhere correctly. Sa‘d instead of Sa‘id occurs Agh. XIX, 
58, Lkd 267. Abu’l-Maali 157, gives him the by-name2 


ro According to Shahr, 134, Makr, 353' (=de Sacy XLVI) 


he was a ‘‘client” of Khalid al-Kasri, who afterwards executed 


5 


him. Itis possible, however, that this is a mere inference drawn 
from the fact that Khalid’s clan Kasr belonged, as did Mugira 
(l. 2), to the Bajila tribe (IKot. 203; IKhall. No. 212). Heo 
is specifically designated as al-‘Ijli (of the Band ‘Ijl) Shahr. 
134; [ji 344; Makr. 349°, 353°; Bagd. 95”; Isfr. 54", 56°; Tabari 
Index (in the text the statement is missing). This is significant 
in connection with van Vloten, Worgers, p. 57, and later, p. 
89” ff. Mugira rose against Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Kasri, the % 
wali of Kufa, in 119, accompanied by twenty (Admil ed. 
Wright 20'°; Makr. 353°), according to Tab. II, 1621° only by 
seven men. Despite their small number they spread such terror 
around them (the reason, see p. 92" ff.), that Khalid, who chanced 
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[59]to be in the pulpit when he heard of their uprising, came near 


fainting and asked fora glass of water, an action which made 
him the object of general ridicule, Admil ib., Agh. XIX, 58, 
XV, 121 (here they are called by the general name al-Ja‘fariyya, 

5see p. 107"), Makr. 353°, van Vloten, Worgers, 58. The rebels 
were crucified, Tab. I, 1620°; IKot. 300 (‘tin Wasit”); Zid 
267 (probably quotation from IKot.). According to another 
version (Tab. 1620° ff.; I. Hl. Text 60, 1. 17; kd ib.), they 
were burned at the stake. 

w An exposition of Mugira’s doctrines is found Shahr., Tji, 
Makr., IKot., hd, very elaborately Bagd. 95" and, more 
briefly, Isfr. 56*.  ILis tenets, which show all the earmarks of 
‘*culuww,” seem to have exercised a powerful influence in ultra- 
Shiitic circles. The Imamites solicitously reject any connection 

swith Mugira, see the article on Mugira, Kashi 145ff. Ja‘far 
as-Sadik is reported as saying that all the extravagant views to 
be found in the writings of his father’s (Muhammed al-Bakir’s, 
died 117") followers are forgeries of Mugira, ib. 146, 147. 

His system, if system it be called, presents an odd mixture of 
2ancient Eastern beliefs and distinctly shows the influence of 
gnostic, notably of Mandan and Manichwan, doctrines. The 
Mandieans were very numerous in Irak; at the time of the 
Abbassides they are said to have had there 400 churches. Their 
head resided in Bagdad.’ The Manichwans, too, were identi- 
fied with ‘Irak. Mani was born in Babylonia, and he was 
believed (according to al-Birfini) to have been sent to the 
people of Babylonia only. Their head had to reside in Baby- 
lonia.*? The Harrinians, too, who may be mentioned in this 
connection, were very numerous in ‘[rak.* On these influences 
sxesee van Vloten, Chiitisme 47; Blochet 135, the latter also in 

Revue de histoire des Religions, XW (1899), p. 25, note 1.' 
It can scarcely be doubted that ultimately all these influences 


root in the ancient religion of Babylonia; see Kessler ihidem, 





' Kessler, Article ‘‘ Mandier” in PRE*, XII (1903), p. 172. 

? Kessler, Article ‘‘ Manichier” ibidem, p. 226, Fliigel, Mani 97, 105. 

8 Chwolsohn, Ssabier I, 482 ff. 

‘It is perhaps not insignificant that a part of the Band ‘Ijl (see above 
p. 79*') who lived in Bahrein ‘‘completely passed into the Persian nation- 
ality.” Goldziher, ‘‘ Islamisme et Parsisme’ 
Religions XLII (1901), p. 23. 


, 


in Revue de V’histoire des 
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passim, the same, ‘*‘ Gnosis und alt-babylonische Religion” in [59] 
Abhandlungén des 5, Orientalistencongresses (Berlin, 1882), p. 
297 ff. 

In the following an attempt is made to point out the various 
sources of Mugira’s doctrines. It does not claim to be more 5 
than an attempt. A closer acquaintance with the religions and 
literatures under consideration will no doubt bring to light far 
more numerous points of contact.’ 

—L. 5. The corporeal conception of the Godhead was cur- 


rent in Shiitic circles, see, e. g., p. 67. The crown in this con- 10 
nection is found in various philosophemes. In the Cabbala the 
‘*Crown” (VD) is the highest of the Ten Sefiroth (Spheres). 
The latter are represented in the shape of a man with a crown: 
on his head; comp. the diagram in the Jewish Encyclopedia I, 
181” and in the Hebrew Encyclopedia On “SIN), New 
York, 1907, I, 183. See also later, p. 83. 

According to Shahr.; Makr. 349*; Bagd. 95° f. and others, 
Mugira believed that God was a man of light bearing a crown 


_ 
or 


of light. This reminds one of the Mandan doctrine of the 
‘King of Light.” Brandt, Manddische Religion (Gottingen 2 
1889) §§ 19-20, 80-81; the same, Manddische Schriften (Git- 
tingen 1893), p. 13-19. 

—L. 6. Bagd. 96* is less scrupulous and adds two more 


> 


instances: ‘Ain for the eye and Ha for the pudenda. A very 
similar description of God is quoted in the name of the Gnos-: 
tics by Irenaeus, adversus Haereticos* XIV, 3. A Jewish paral- 


to 
on 


lel, see in Gaster, ‘‘ Das Schiur Komah,” Monatsschrift fir 

Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 37 (1893), p. 225. 

Similar speculations about the shape of the letters in the name 

xtf and Qys (the latter in Kiafic), see Blochet, 133, 192. ” ( 
— L. 12ff. This peculiar theory of Creation is evidently the 

reflection of a Gnostic doctrine. Irenaeus, adversus Haeret. 

XIV 1, reports a similar theory in the name of the Gnostic 





' I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to my friend and colleague, 
Prof. Louis Ginzberg, who lent me his effectual aid in pointing out the 
Rabbinical illustrations, the latter, too, bearing witness to the same 
influences. I profited by his valuable advice also in other parts of this 
treatise. 

* The following quotations all refer to the first Book. 

VOL. XXIX. 6 
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{59] Mareus': ** When first the unoriginated, inconceivable Father, 
who is without material substance, and is neither male nor 
female, willed to bring forth that which is ineffable in Him, and 
to endow with form that which is invisible, He opened His 

smouth, and sent forth the Word, similar to Himself 
Moreover, the pronunciation of His name took place as follows: 
Ile spake the first word of it which was the beginning [of all 
the rest] and that utterance consisted of four letters. He 
added the second,” and so forth. In Jewish Mysticism similar 
l0notions can be traced, Comp. Menakhoth 29°: ‘** God created 
the two worlds (this and the future world) through the letters 
Hé and Yod (constituting the Divine name Yah).” See also 
Berakhoth 55*. <A similar theory is elaborately set forth in 
_ Sefer Yesirah and is to be found in other ancient mystical 
isworks. It may be mentioned in this connection that under the 
influence of a similar notion the Mandwan verb NP ‘to call” 
has assumed the meaning ‘‘to create.” See Kessler, art. 

** Mandiier ” thid. p. 164° and p. 165. 

—L. 12. The ‘*Greatest Name” is, as was already pointed 
290ut by de Sacy xiv, note, identical with the ‘*Shém ha-Me- 
phorash,” the ** Ineffable Name” which occupies so prominent 
a place in the Jewish mystical speculations of all ages (see M. 
Griinbaum, Gesammelte Aufsdtze (Berlin 1901), p. 238 ff. ; Revue 
des Etudes Juives 19, 290 f.). It plays an important part in 
25 Islam as well, and here, too, the belief is current that by means 
of the Ineffable Name all miracles can be easily performed; see, 
e. g., Ikd 396, and (as an illustration) IKhall. No. 756.* 
Most of the sources dealing with Mugira report that he claimed 





1 T quote the translation of Roberts and Rambaut, Edinburgh, 1868. 

? According to I. H., the Jews believed that the sorcerers were 
able to resuscitate the dead by means of Divine names and that Jesus 
was able to do the same and to perform miracles generally by the same 
means, Cod. V 92’ (missing in Cod. L and Kd. I, 156, which is shorter 


in this part of the work): ed S) As phasic mele mesls 
ON gt Uptbigne Y pity... aL Luk Kinin Sigel pare 


xd: comp. S. Krauss in Jewish Encyclopedia VII, 171". 


he ee 


5 ache. 
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to be able to perform miracles and resuscitate the dead through [59] 
his knowledge of the ‘‘ Greatest Name.” Tab. ib. puts into his 
mouth the typical utterance that he had the power to bring to 
life the ‘Ad and Thamad and the generations that were between 
them.’ 

—L. 13. Instead of x» Ac $2 ‘‘and it (the Greatest 


Name) fell (L. Br.: flew and fell) on~his crown,” Bagd., Shahr. 


s = 
and Iji 343 give the important variant NE dal) As - 
‘*fell upon his head as @ crown.” He referred, as Shahr. and 
- -onx 


. - ybuno Su —— 
Bagd. tell us, to Koran 87, 1: Pod Acv wey awl emo 10 


es oe of w 
Sos She and, as Bagd. explains, - Ll Act owl 3) ro 
Li} ANS “he assumed that the Highest Name was identical 


with this very crown.” The same conception of the identity 
of the ‘*Shém ha-Mephdérash” with the Crown is frequently 
found in the Cabbala. It takes the form that the name was 15 
engraved upon the Crown, see Jew. Ene. IV, 370" and 372° 
(the references can be multiplied). —On the crown of the Man- 
dwan ** King of Light” see Brandt, Manddishe Schriften 13-19. 
The Mandan priests wear during the service a crown (téj) on 
the right upper arm, Kessler, article ‘‘ Manditer,” p. 214 ult, 20 
—L.14. Apart from the words left out in Ed, (note 6), 
the passage reflects the ancient idea, also found in the Bible, 
that man’s actions are written down in heaven. The additional 
words of L. Br are confirmed by Shahr, 135°: Ac Leas OSs 
was.” 25 
—L. 15 ff. shis queer notion, too, has its root in some 
Gnostic doctrin Irenwus, adv. Haeret. 1V, 2, commenting 
upon the Gnovs'.c belief that from the tears of Achamoth 





‘This is no doubt the original version. According to IKot. and 
(probably quoting) Ikd 267, he claimed this power for Ali. This may 
partly be the reason why these two writers designate Mugira as one of 
the Sabaéiyya. For the latter was considered as the party of Ali «ar’ 
éEoxyv, see p. 101°". 

* Prof. Ginzberg suggests a connection with Is. 49, 16: ‘‘ Behold I 
have engraved thee on my palms.” It may be the consequence of some 
mystic interpretation of this verse. 
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[59] (NID3M) ‘‘all that is of a liquid nature was formed,” funnily 
remarks that he could easily enlarge upon it. ‘*‘ For when I 
perceive that waters are in part fresh... and in part salt, .. . 
I reflect with myself that all such waters cannot be derived 

5from her tears, inasmuch as these are of a saline quality only. 

It is clear, therefore, that the waters which are salt are alone 

those which are derived from her tears. But it is probable that 

she, in her intense agony and perplexity, was covered with 
perspiration, And hence, following out their notion, we may 
iwconceive that fountains and rivers, and all the fresh waters in 
the world, are due to this source.” A somewhat similar idea is 
found in the Talmud (Hagiga 13"): ‘* Whence does the stream 
Dinar (Daniel 7, 10) come? From the perspiration of the Holy 

living Creatures.”’ [Cf. Bereshith Rabba, ch. 78. ] 

is The two lakes, then, are formed of the Divine tears and the 

Divine perspiration respectively. They no doubt correspond to 

the mdivé siydwé and the mdyé hiwdré, the ‘‘ dark and white 
waters” of the Mandiwans; see Brandt, Manddische Religion, 
pp. 30, 43, 51, ete. —Instead of ‘* sweet” (IL 17 and 22) read 

20 ** fresh.” 

—L. 18 ff. The same conception is found in several Gnostic 
systems, notably among the Mandwans, ‘‘ When Life .. had 
thus spoken, Abatur rose and opened the gate. He looked into 
the Dark Water, and at the same hour was formed his image 

2in the Dark Water. Ptahil’ was formed and he ascended the 

Place of the Borders.””* 
Illustrative of 1. 19 is the passage in Irenaeus XIV, 1: ‘* The 
{ world, again, and all things therein, were made by a certain 
company of seven angels. Man, too, was the workmanship of 
sx0angels, a shining image bursting forth below from the presence 
of the Supreme power; and when they could not, he says, keep 
hold of this, because it immediately darted upwards again, they 
exhorted each other saying: let us make man after our image 
and likeness.” 

% —L. 20. Out of the two eyes of the shadow only two 

luminaries could naturally be formed. For this reason I disre- 





, ' Comp. also Kessler, article ‘‘ Manichiier,” p. 236 ult.: ‘*The rain was 
considered to be the perspiration of the toiling archont.” 

* =Gabriel, the Demiurge of the Mandzans. 

’ Brandt, Manddische Schriften, p. 184, see also Kessler, ib. p. 210. 

















or 
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gard the additional reading of L. (note 12).' Shahr. 135* and 
very similarly Bagd. speak of the sun and the moon. But our 
text seems to reflect a more complicated and, consequently, 
more original conception. Perhaps one may combine it with 
the well-known Jewish legend that originally the two lumi- 
naries were of equally large size and that the moon was subse- 
quently reduced in size on account of its jealousy. 

— L. 22. Sin, and correspondingly Evil as being primitive 
and co-existent with Creation, is a widespread Gnostic doctrine 
and is a consequence of Dualism, which is at the bottom of all 
Gnostic systems. According to Irenaeus XXIV, 2, Saturninus 
‘*was the first to affirm that two kinds of men were formed by 
the angels,*—the one wicked, and the other good.” *—On the 
lakes see before.—Instead of ‘* the Faithful,’’ Makr. 353° has 
‘*the Shi‘a.”” Bagd. says more explicitly: pmo ss Kevcett 


pirgell. Extremely interesting iu this connection is the pas- 
sage Ed. [V, 69*: ‘*Some people among the Rawafid are of the 
opinion that the spirits of the Infidels are in Burhtit—this is a 
well in Lladramaut'—and that the spirits of the Faithful are in 
another place, I think it is al-Jébiya.”” 

60,1. 1. This view is in all probability a reflection of the 
Clementine doctrine of the ‘* True Prophet” who appears in 
various ages under different names and forms, but is in reality 
one, Clementine Homilies U1, 12 ff., 20; Recognitiones 1, 16. 


He is called Christ but he is also identical with Adam, Recogn. 2 


I, 45,47. The persons.in whom the true Prophet revealed 
himself are given J/omilies XVII, 4 (in a statement by Simon 
Magus) as Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses; 
in XVIII, 13 (in a reply by Peter) as Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob [and Christ]. In both the number 





’ Br. reads like Ed.—Note 12 is to be corrected accordingly. 

® See above p. 84”. 

‘See a similar conception of the origin of evil, Clementine Homilies 
XX, 8, 9; XIX, 12 ff. 

‘See Yakut I, 598, where this belief is derived from a tradition trans- 
mitted from the Prophet, Aliand Ibn ‘Abbas. Interesting is the remark 
that the water of this well is dark and stinking. al-Jabiya is in Syria, 
ibidem and II, 4. 

> Comp. Ma‘dni an-Nafs, ed. Goldziher, p. 62*. 


[59) 


10 


20 


[60] 


30 
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[60] seven is evidently intended. This is important in view of the 
numerous Shiitic doctrines which are based on the same number 
of prophets (see Index s.v. Seven).—The conception of the 
**true Prophet” is complemented, it seems, by the Clementine 

5belief that God has the power of changing himself: ‘* for 
through his inborn Spirit He becomes, by a power which cannot 
be described, whatever body He likes” (//omilies XX, 6). 
This is practically the doctrine of Incarnation, which is of such 
fundamental significance for the Ultra-Shita.—Another instance 
lof the adaptation of a Clementine doctrine, see p. 116 n. 2. 
—L.2. Jabir died 128 or, according to another version, 
132 (Tab. IIT, 2501). Either date contradicts the statement 
Bagd. 97* that he was among those who expected the ‘‘ return” 


of Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah (see 1. 10) who died in 145: Yale, 
15 ASF das oy deso ae Less ids It Cu Kohestyl * J Jlas 


pede Lhe fe caadl ple 6 andl ye andl oy! 
see also. 17”. Jabir was a passionate admirer of Ali and main- 
tained that the latter was meant by Ley malo ‘*the beast of the 
Karth” (Koran 34, 13); Goldziher, Muh. St. I, 113, comp. 
20 ZDMG,. 38, 301.—The Imamites consider his traditions trust- 
worthy, Kashi 126. He is briefly mentioned Tusy p. 73, No. 
13. 
—L.3. ‘Amir b. Shurahil ash-Sha‘bi (ash-Shu‘bi is mis- 
print) died 103 or 104. The sources dealing with this cele- 
f 2% brated traditionist are enumerated /%hr. 183 note 14.—Shahr. 
145 counts him among the Shi‘fa. He appears Zid 269 (=Isfr. 
15") asa bitter enemy of the Rawafid. But the utterances put into 
his mouth are no doubt spurious. [See Index s.v, ash-Sha‘bi. | 
—L. 4. Khalid al-Kasri (Kasr, a clan of the Bajila) was exe- 
30 cuted in the year 126 by his successor in the governorship of Kufa, 
Yiisuf b. ‘Omar ath-Thakafi, in a most barbarous manner. See 
on Khalid, [Khall. No. 212; IKot. 203; Agh. XIX, 53 ff. ; Fliigel, 
Mani 320-322. He frequently appears in our text as a relent- 
less persecutor of heretics. But the motive for his attitude 
35was evidently not religious zeal but loyalty to the Omeyvyad 
dynasty, which was threatened by these heretics. Ilis own 


orthodoxy was of a rather problematic nature. He was a 
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powerful protector of the Manichieans (Fliigel, Mani, p. 105), [60] 
and his mother was a Christian. His achievements in the exter- 
mination of heretics were rewarded by a hadith in which 

the Prophet announces to his ancestor Asad b. Kurz that Islam 

will be victorious through his descendants, Goldziher, Muh. St. 5 
II, 45 f. 


—lL.6. I find no reference bearing on Bekr, except the 
notice Bagd. 97 Syl el Be sl pie ole LAs 
Spot Ade ISI, Seryee Yast peyy all ple Khe, oli! 
OS WM Nyahe 5 ole Cs agin Ky acy de dell 

Spiads sles <6 GO 


—L.10. On Muhammed see Text 43. I have not been 
able to fix the date of his birth and cannot therefore confirm 
the statement preserved in L. Br. (note 5). Bagd. 17° and more 
elaborately 96° reports that after Muhammed’s death the 1 
Mugiriyya claimed that a devil was executed in his stead (comp. 
p. 30) and that he himself was hidden in Hajir, in the moun- 
tainsof Radwa (Text 43 n. 7). They also believed that Muham- 
med would bring to life seventeen men whom he would endow 
with the seventeen letters of the ‘‘Greatest Name”, so as to enable 20 
them to perform miracles (see p. 82). They adduced in proof 
of his Imamate his identity in name and father’s name with that 
of the Prophet (comp. p. 53’’).* 

The Mugiriyya referred to here are, of course, the followers 
of Mugira, not Mugira himself, who died (anno 119) 26 years 25 
before Muhammed (145). Bagd. reports the same beliefs in 
the name of Jabir al-Ju‘fi. 

—L. 12. On the sanctity with which water is invested 
among the Mandwans and which is no doubt of old Babylonian 





1 See for a similar claim p. 113°°, 
* Isfr. 12* gives a similar account which is extracted by Haarbriicker 
II, 412.—It is remarkable that Iji 344 mentions as the Imam of the 


Mugiriyya not Muhammed but a man named w chkpsska wy Lay) 


Ac wr eel w As, Pi is otherwise utterly unknown 
(Ibidem read instead of .>ls. 
r yr--) 
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[60]origin, see Brandt, Manddische Religion 68, note 2 and 69, 
Kessler, ‘* Uber Gnosis und altbabylonische Religion” (Abhand- 
lungen des 5, Orientalistencongresses, Berlin 1882), p. 300. 

—L. 16. The name of this sectarian appears in the form 
swhe and ws. Ed. as well as Codd, have indiscriminately 
both (comp., e. g., Ed. I, 112 ult. and Text 34 note 8). The 
general form, however, is wre. It is found Shahr. 113 (Haar- 
briicker 171: Bunan; Barbier de Meynard, Journal Asiatique 
1874 p. 169: Bennin), Kashi (consistently, e. g., 188°, 195" "° 
0196" ete.); Iji 344 (also quoted in Dictionary of Technical 


Terms sub voce); Mirza repeatedly; Lubb al-Lubdb s.v. lial! 
(see Appendix s.v. saat where the editor argues against the 
form yy). In spite of this consensus, the only correct form, 
as is apparent from the application of the name p. 61, 1. 17, also 
15 Bagd, 95",' is ayhas 
On Bayan’s teachings see Makr. 349', 352°; Bagd. 12°, 91°, 
very elaborately 95"; Isfr. 56%. Most writers ascribe to him 
the same doctrines as to Mugira. According to Kashi 196, he 
believed, on the basis of Koran 43, 84, that the God of Heaven 
20and the God of Earth are two different beings. For a similar 
doctrine see later p. 127"*.” 
—L. 17 ff. The following story is given Tab. II, 1620 
(anno 119)=IAth. V, 154 in a different presentation. 
[61] 61,1. 12f. Ibn Hazm ‘* most emphatically insists on the 
2 uncorporeality of God and violently rejects the (Divine) attri- 
butes,”’ Kremer, /deen p. 39. 
—L. 16. Fora very similar example see Text 62, 1.4. I. H. 
(Ed. IV, 198") reports that Ahmad b. Yanush (Ed. has ply, 
see p. 10°") ** pretended to be a prophet, maintaining that it was 
30he who was meant by the saying of Allah (Koran 61, 6): 
‘Announcing an apostle who will come after me, whose name 


will be Ahmad.’ ” 





1 Whether the application is historically true or not, makes no differ- 
ence. 


* elit css wl who is mentioned Fihr. 180° among the 


Sasha ethKiv has certainly nothing to do with Bayan, as is assumed 


by the editors in note 5. 
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— lL. 18. Aba Hashim died in Humeima (Palestine) in 78 [61] 
or 79, Nawawi, 7Zahdib 369; van Viloten, Chiitisme 45. On his 
alleged concession of the Imamate to the Abbassides see Tab. 

ITT, 24, 2500; I[Khald. I, 360. Van Vloten (ib. 44) is inclined to 
ascribe to the Hashimiyya the initiative to a systematic Shiitic 5 
propaganda. However this may be, certain it is that Abd 
Hashim, who left no children,’ presents a turning point in the 
development of Zeiditic or anti-legitimistic Shiism, in the same 
way as does Ja‘far as-Sadik, on account of his numerous children, 
in the history of Imamitic or legitimistic Shiism. 10 

— Note 17. This addition is in keeping with the Zeiditic 
principle which demands the personal qualification of the Imam, 
see Text 75, 1. 9. 

62, 1.1. On Aba Mansitir see IKot. 300; 7éd 267; Shahr. [62] 
135 f.; 1ji 344; Makr. 353"’; Bagd. 91°, 97°; Isfr. 56°; particu- 15 
larly van Vloten, Worgers 58. The appellation al-Mustanir, 
which is not quite clear, does not occur in the other sources. 

His nickname ‘‘al-Kisf” is explained Shahr. 136 in connection 
with his assumption that he was lifted up to heaven, then hurled 
downwards and thus became ‘‘a fragment falling down from 20 
heaven.” According to Ikd and Shahr. 136° (the later in con- 
tradiction with himself), Abii Mansfr applied this designation 
to Ali. 

—L.2. Abi Mansfir was by descent (note 3) a member of 
the ‘Ijl to which Mugira attached himself as maula (Text 59°). 


Interesting in this connection is the remark of Ibn Fakih (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 185’°: oir*2 ws USI Dy teem py) haa Sal SS 
het st? yy rw 2 6? clans! Kaaw “To these 


(the inhabitants of Kufa who pretended to be prophets) belonged 
Abii Mansar the Strangler (see later, p. 92). He chose for his: 


J 
friends (?)* seven prophets out of the Banfi Kureish and seven 
out of the Band ‘Ijl.” Comp. van Vloten, Worgers 58. On 
the Banfi Ijl, see p. 80, note 4. This remark alludes perhaps 





1Gen. Leyd., which enumerates only the Alides who left offspring, 
does not enumerate Abu Hashim among the children of Ibn al-Hanafiyya. 


2 Or *‘ favored.” The meaning of ere is not quite clear. See, however, 


next note. 
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[62]to the Karmatian theory of the seven prophets and their substi- 

tutes (cf. p. 79°).’ The significant passage Kashi 187 (parallel 

t 195) may bear some relation to the subject in question, Ja‘far 

as-Sadik makes the following statement: ‘* Allah revealed in the 

5 Koran seven (pseudo-prophets?) with their names. The 

Kureish, however, struck out six and left only Aba Lahab.” 

When subsequently asked about the saying of Allah (Koran 26, 

221-222): ‘Shall I inform you of those on whom the Satans 

have descended? Descended they have on every sinful liar,” 

lhe replied; ** They are seven: al-Mugira b. Sa‘id, Bunan (see 

p. 88°), Sid an-Nahdi, al-Llarith ash-Sha’mi, ‘Abdallah b. al- 

| arith,’ Hamza b. ‘Omara az-Zubeiri® and Abi’l-Khattab 

(p. 112).” Aba Manstir is not mentioned. 

, —L. 7%. Aecording to Makr. 478 ult., the Jewish sectarian 

is Abii ‘Isa al-Isbahani similarly claimed ‘that he was lifted up 

| to heaven and the Lord patted him on his head.” The early 

Jewish sects under Arabic dominion show a great many traces 

which remind one of the early Muhammedan sects, especially 
those of the Shi‘a. 

2» —L. 9. Curiously enough Kashi 196 relates in the name of 

a man who had it from Aba Mansir himself that God addressed 

the latter in Persian ro Ls.—The reading adopted in our text 


(note 8) is confirmed by Shahr. 136 1. 4. 
—L.10. The ** Word” (Logos) is Christ, as he is often 
2styled in Arabic. Comp. Ed, IV, 197": Ahmad b. Hi’it and 
Ahmad b. Yanfsh, the pupils of an-Nazzim (see p. 10 f.) ‘* both 
} maintained that the world had two creators: one who is eternal 





1T am not certain, however, as to the meaning of the passage. Ld 


which is difficult (see preceding note) may signify ‘‘ to become a maula”’ 


’ 
(see Dozys.v.). Then the nominative ought to be read: , . clus KRAw 


ARAms and the meaning would be the following: Among the pseudo- 
prophets in Kufa seven attached themselves as maulas to the Kureish 
and seven to the ‘Ijl. The number seven is in any case noteworthy and 
hardly accidental. See the Index to this treatise s.v. Seven. 


f 2P 195% See p. 124*4, 
P. 195 Sol yp +) nae uw? adi dacs. ee p 
$ Var. on the margi Ms p. 195" echo Jt; 197% wal 
ar. on the margin 602 yal P. 195" Sohal; 1% sdoytl. 
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and this is Allah, and the other one who is created and this is | (2 | 
the Word of Allah (aA 4S), Jesus Christ ( mat esl ), 


the son of Maryam, through whom he created the world.” 
This distinctly points to Christian influence, whether directly 
(see the quotation from Bagd. in the next note) or through some 5 
gnostic medium, must be left open. 

— lL. 11. According to Shahr. 134, Mugira b. Sa‘id (p. 79 ff.) 
similarly believed that the shadows of Muhammed and Ali 
(Bagd. 95” mentions the shadow of Muhammed only) were 
created first. Comp. preceding note. This doctrine is called 10 
‘“‘tafwid” and is quoted alongside of ‘‘guluww” (Tusy, very fre- 
quently, e. g., Nos. 281, 417, 415, 455 speaks instead of 


bs, sist). [Bab., [*tikadat 24* has a special chapter (6 
Vardi, Lat st. Ile defines it as follows: PE sys 
op ALN ne Sy pe Mey Gl pal anle Gola! als Jn 
3 aS By Joie ads eye vel Log JG Yaris Seitz a OO 
lay, Lidas Let pel Ues4 «= Lite, Wusro tls oe, 
Lal Jae Cds Jlas GLa, Last, 
Bagd. 98” states the matter more accurately: idyiell Ul, 
Batt ed pS Nese tle LLes Ul ol foes mpi KS) IN oo 
Skas aL yo pllall GAS cl pg5 spaddiisy ple! 20d 
<< lo so! wy? Ac JI pled pies Oueshe oe s 
SL ovell.—Masudi III, 266 calls Ahmad b. Hiit and 


Ahmad b. Yanfsh (see preceding page) Vaz, ait wll 
Ladle tl **the adherents of ‘* Tafwid” and Mediators (between 25 


God and the world).” 





' On Zurara b. A‘yun (died 150) see Tusy 141 ff. He was a favorite of 
Ja‘far as-Sadik, Fihr. 220. (See also Index to this treatise sub voce 
Zurara. ) 

? See p. 19. dX. apparently stands here for ‘‘ adherent.” 
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[62] At the bottom of this idea lies the Gnostic discrimination 

between the ‘*unoriginated, inconceivable Father” and the 

f Word (Logos) emanating from him which is the Demiurge; see 
preceding note and p. 82' ff. See also later, p. 127. 

5 —L.12f. Comp. Ed. I, 77". Shahr. 136° expresses it 
negatively abtis Y iSawoll dol lmauad Y Ave wy! Lasl rHjs 
This doctrine is probably the reflection of the Clementine con- 
ception of the True Prophet, see p. 85°. It contradicts both 
Koran and Sunna, which equally insist that Muhammed is the 

lolast prophet (p. 76°). 

—IL. 15. The same is reported of the Khattabiyya, p. 14. 

— L. 18 ff. Ibn Fakih (ed. de Goeje) 185" speaks of ** Abfi 
Mansfir the Strangler.” IKot. 300 says briefly: ‘‘to them (the 
Manstiriyya) belong the Stranglers.” Shahr. 136° says less 
distinctly: ‘*his (Abi Mansfir’s) adherents thought it permissi- 
ble to kill their opponents and take away their property.” 

: Assassination is designated as a peculiarity of the Mugiriyya 

and Mansfiriyya (see Index sub voce Terrorism). Jahiz in 

his Avtdb al. Hayawdn gives an account of the manners of these 

2terrorists of the eighth century. He who practised both 

‘* strangling ” and ‘*skull-breaking ” was styled ‘‘Jami‘,” ‘*Com- 

biner.” This extremely curious and interesting passage is 

reproduced and discussed by van Volten, Worgers in Iraq (in 
a Dutch article. See List of Cited Works swh voce van Vioten, 

25 Worgers). The Thugs in India, whose beginnings date as far 
back as the first Muhammedan caliphs, also kill their victims 
by strangling. 

The theological substructure for this peculiar tenet is sup- 
plied by I. IL., Ed. IV, 171": ‘* The command to do right and 

30 the prohibition to do wrong’ must be carried out with the heart 
and, if possible, with the tongue. ‘It must not be executed by 
(employing) the hand nor in any way by drawing the sword or 
using arms... All the Rawafid hold to it, though they all 
be killed (see the reading of L. Br., Text 63, note 1). But they 

35 believe in it only as long as the ‘* Speaking” (Imam)* does not 
come forth. When he does come forth, then the drawing of 
swords becomes obligatory. If not, then it is not (obligatory) . . 


' Koran 8, 100. 106. 110; 7, 156, ete. 
? Comp. the Batiniyya, p. 112 n. 3. 
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Certain sections of the Sunnites, all the Mu‘tazilites, all the [62] 
Khawarij and Zeidiyya (comp. Text p. 75°) are of the opinion 
that with reference to the command to do right and the pro- 
hibition to do wrong, the drawing of swords is obligatory, since 

the repulsion of wrong is impossible without it.” See following 5 
note. 

63, |. 1 and note 1. The Khashabiyya are connected with [63] 
the Keisiniyya (7). note 1) and originated simultaneously with 
them in the uprising of al-Mukhtir. IKot. 300 thus explains the 
name: ‘‘ the Khashabiyya of the Rawafid: Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar 10 
encountered ‘Obeidallah b. Ziyaid. The majority of Ibrihim’s 
followers were carrying with them wooden arms (al-khashab). 
They were, in consequence, called the Khashabiyya.”' Masudi 
V, 226 (anno 67) relates that al-Mukhtar ‘‘began to go forth every 
day to fight Mus‘ab and those that followed him of the people 15 
of Kufa. Al-Mukhtar (on the other hand) had with him many 
people of the Shi‘a. They were called the Khashabiyya (belong- 
ing) to the Keisiniyya.” Comp. also the notice Agh. VI, 139 
(=Tab. II, 1798‘): ‘**‘Othman al-Khashabi belonged to the 
Khashabiyya who were with al-Mukhtar.” When Muhallab, 20 
who fought against al-Mukhtar, was besieging the city of Nisibis 
which was defended by the Khashabiyya, he thus addressed 
himself to the inhabitants: ‘‘O ye people! Let not these men 
frighten you. They are only slaves and have in their hands 
(nothing but) sticks.” (Agh. V, 155; comp. Tab. II, 684'*)*% 
These sticks were designated by a Persian word as wht, aif 
‘*the heretic knockers,” a name which is characteristic of the 





' Ikd 269: * To the Rafida (also belonged) the Huseiniyya. They con- 
sisted of the adherents of Ibrahim al-Ashtar. They used to march 
through the lanes of Kufa at night-time and shout: ‘‘ Revenge for al- 


” 


Husein !” Hence they were cailed the Huseiniyya.” Instead of 


Rainhl is most probably to be read Randel (see later). It seems, 
however, that this reading is not a scribal error but due to the author 
(or his source) who, neglecting the important detail that they were 
carrying wooden arms (khashab), brought the name into connection with 
the war-cry of the party (‘‘ Revenge for al-Husein !"’). 


* Comp. Abu’l-Maali 157 Adige isytbl vy hse! Kanccl 
De > 3! Lisl che ao have not found this vlep< 
sth elsewhere. 
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[63] part played by the Persian element in al-Mukhtar’s rebellion. 
Thus Tab. Il, 694" (anno 66) relates that the Khashabiyya 
who arrived in Mekka to liberate Muhammed b., al-Ianafiyya 
(comp. 693") entered the Iloly Mosque, carrying with them the 

5**heretic knockers” and shouting: ‘*On to the revenge for al- 
ITusein!”’ The Kafir-k@bat occur also later in the rebellion 
of Abii Muslim (see the quotation in de Goeje, Libliotheca 
Geogr. Arabic. 1V, 278) and as late as anno 257 (1Ath. VII, 
99°).° 

10 The name Khashabiyya, it seems, never came into general 
use. It is often written kasa> and, in consequence of the war 

cry of this party (revenge for a/-//usein!), also RAddumna } see 
the variants in Tab., van Vloten, Worgers, and kd (Comm. 
93, mn. 1). 

5 Originally the name was probably meant to convey a social 
contrast. It indicated the Mawali as ** men of the sticks,” that 
is, as poor devils who could not afford to equip themselves with 
proper arms (Wellhausen, Opp. 80). But it seems that this 
social aspect of the name was early forgotten and the name 

20assumed a religious coloring. It is frequently used to designate 
the Keisaniyya. Thus Agh. XI, 47: ‘*It was Khindif al- 
Asadi (cf. Comm. 42°, where ‘* Khandak” is incorrect) who 
converted Kuthayyir to the Khashabiyya doctrine (so 
Krrcindl),” Kuthayyir was a typical representative of the 

25 Keisaniyya. 

This peculiar idea which makes the use of arms dependent 
on the arrival of the Mahdi stands in a remarkable contrast to the 
Messianic conception of the Prophets (Is. 2,4; Micah 4, 3). 
Perhaps it reflects the Messianic belief of post-biblical Judaism 

30 (adopted also by orthodox Islam), according to which the arrival 


rs 





1The same IAth. IV, 207, where the variant wl Ss wgRXs 
i | is to be preferred. IAth. denies that the poor equipment gave rise to 
the name. He gives a different interpretation to the incident. ‘‘ They 
were called Khashabiyya, because on entering Mekka they carried 
sticks, being reluctant to display swords in the Holy District.” Tab.. 
however, (II, 695*) reports that they threatened Ibn az-Zubeir with their 


) swords. 

? De Goeje in the glossary to Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 
ibidem, maintains that the word is an anachronism at so early a period 
as al-Mukhtar. But the general rédle of the Persian element in that 
movement and the passage in Tab. confirm the genuineness of the name. 
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of the Messiah will be connected with a series of bloody wars. 
At any rate, among the parallels between the Jews and the Rawa- 
fid put into the mouth of ash-Sha‘bi (J/d 269, Comm. p. 19°") 
appears also the following comparison: ‘‘The Jews say, there shall 
be no fighting for the sake of God until the Messiah, the Expected 
One, goes forth and a herald from heaven proclaims (his arrival). 
The Rafida say, there is no fighting for the sake of Allah until 
the Mahdi goes forth and a rope’ descends from heaven.” 

In view of the religious character assigned to the use of wooden 
weapons, we may, with all due reserve, call attention to the utter- 
ance of Ibn Saba recorded by Jahiz (Comm, 43"*) that Ali ‘‘ would 
not die till he would drive you with his stick,” the more so, as, 
quite independently of Jahiz, Zeid. (Comm. 42%) reports the 
same form of the Shiitic belief ‘‘that Ali is alive and has not 
died, but will drive the Arabs and Persians with his stick.” 
Perhaps it is not accidental that Kuthayyir, who was a Khashabi 
(see before) aiid had just returned from a visit to the neighbor- 
hood of ar-Radwa, which in the belief of the Keisiniyya was 
the hiding place of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, ‘‘appeared before 
us leaning on a stick” (Agh. VIL, 33).* 

—L.2. On Hishim and his book see Text 74° and Comm. 
65 ff. 

—L.6. Extremely remarkable is the statement that these 
adepts of Terror did not even spare one another. But. the 


reason given for it and the solemn assurance of Hishim’s trust- 25 


worthiness leave no doubt as to the meaning of the passage. 

—L. 8. It is, of course, the fifth of the spoil originally to 
be delivered to the Prophet, Koran VIII, 42. The Karmatian 
leader Aba Tahir and his successors still were in the habit of 
delivering this tax to ‘Ubeidallah, whom they considered their 
Imam, de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 82. 

64, |. 4. Most sources quoted p. 89"* f. state that Abii Man- 
sir laid claim to the Imamate only when Muhammed b. Ali 


(al-Bakir) had died (in 117). 


—L.6. On Bazig see Shahr. 137; [ji 346; Makr. 352°”. ss 


Ilis name appears among those of other sectarians Kashi 196, 





es Joins ? * Rope” gives no sense. _ Perhaps iw has here the 
meaning recorded Dozys.v.: ‘‘ Introducteur,” the person who introduces 
one to the Caliph : The herald announcing the arrival of the Mahdi? 
? See on this passage p. 25 n. 2. 


[63] 


10 


" 20 
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[64] 197. 196: (sie) Lasse, srl, Gls gl. 197: Ja‘far as- 


— eer fee - . 
Sadik curse: lest Li, spl, (sic) Lasse, Ontaw w Syd 
dle, stozall Syoms sl ysis (sic) Pap (sic) es 
creat. On some of these heretics see Comm. p. 90" and Index, 
5 When Ja‘far was told that Bazig had been killed, he exclaimed: 
** Praise be unto Allah! There is surely nothing better for 


these Mugiriyya (read Royall instead of Syaiell) than to be 
killed, for they will never repent.” (Kashi 197.) 

On the variants of the name see Text here note 8 and 34 n. 7. 

io Ed. I, 112 ult. reads 2y2- Shahr. ascribes to him the inter- 

esting view that a man who has attained to perfection cannot 

be said to have died." Probably in connection with this belief 

he claimed that the best among his adherents had been raised 

to the dignity of angels, Iji. His profession is mentioned 

isonly here and Ed, I, 112 ult. The weaver’s trade was con- 

sidered highly degrading, see Ferazdak ed. Boucher 211" f.; 

| Wellhausen, Opp. 62 n, 3. The same view is held by the 

Rabbis. Tosefta ‘Eduyoth I, 2 it is designated as the lowest 


trade in the world. 
2» — Note 10. See p. 55". 

—L.9. Mu‘ammar appears again Text 69". For this 
reason the reading of L. Br. (note 11) seems preferable. On 
Sari al-Aksam (with broken front teeth) I have found nothing 
except the bare mention of his name Kashi 196, 197 (see this page 


2%1.1f.). In his stead the other sources enumerate as one of the 
sects of the Khattabiyya si wall hiaao, Shahr. 137 and 


i 
others. 
i 





L. 10. ‘Omeir at-Tabbin is no doubt identical with pate 


As war we Bagd. 98*; Isfr. 58°; Makr. 352"*; Shahr. 137; 





| 30 [ji 346 (the latter wlis instead of we, comp. p. 88°). Most 

probably why wy (or yy wy) is only another reading for 

gal which is confirmed by the alchemistic utterance 1, 12-13, 
‘ Comp. Text 69"', Comm. 72*!, 113%. 
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not recorded elsewhere. Note the expression ‘‘ this straw.” [64] 
That he was an ‘Ijlite is significant in view of p. 79" ff.— 
According to Makr., the ‘Omeiriyya erected a special tent in 


Kufa for the worship of Ja‘far as-Sadik, see later p. 107. 
65.1. 1. This contradicts Shahr.’s and Makr.’s statement 5 
that he was killed by Yazid b. ‘Omar b. Llubeira (Makr. dz52 [65] 


loom wy), the governor of ‘Irak under al-Mansir. 

—L. 3. The same number is recorded in the other sources. 
There is, however, a difference as regards the sects which con- 
stitute this number. I. Ll. apparently counts as_ follows: 10 
1) Mugira, 2) Abi Manstir, 3) Bazig, 4) Mu‘ammar or, perhaps 
more correctly, Sari (p. 96%), 5) ‘Omeir. The other writers, 
including Bagd. and Isfr., count the Mugiriyya and Mansfiriyya 
apart and enumerate as the five sects of the Khattabiyya: 


1) the Khattabiyya proper, then the followers of 2) Bazig, 
3) Mu‘ammar, +) Mufaddal (p. 96°°) and 5) ‘Omeir, 

— Note 2. The notice, preserved only in L. Br., refers to 
the event related Tab. III, 2217" ff. (anno 289). The Kar- 
matian missionary Zikrweih b. Mihrweih endeavors to win over 
the Kelbites. He sends to them his son Yahya. But no one 2 
joined him ‘*except the clan known as the Banfi ‘l-‘Uleis’ b. 
Damdam* b. ‘Adi b. Janab* and their clients. They swore 
allegiance towards the end of 289... to Zikrweih’s son whose 
name was Yahya and whose Kunya Ab@i ’Il-Kasim.” Comp. de 
Groeje, Curmathes, p. 48; Istakhri 23°=I]aukal 29"°; de Sacy 2 
cou; Fihr, 187 n. 10.—Yahya pretended to be a certain well- 
known Alide, But it is not settled which Alide he tried to 
impersonate.—Tugj (1. 5 of note 2) was the governor of Damas- 


cus. I connect this sentence with the notice Tab. IIT, 2219": 


= 


‘*The cause of his (Yahya’s) death, according to some reports, ; 
was that one of the Berbers struck him with a short spear* and 


a torch bearer’ followed him who threw fire at him and burned 





'TAth. VIL, 358 reads Qaads; Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen I, 506, 
Kaliss. 

* See the variants Tab. ib. 

®TAth, Glas, comp. the reading of L.—Jandb, Wiistenfeld, 
Tabellen 2°.—On ‘Adi b. Janaéb see Wistenfeld, Register p. 266, Lubb 


al-Lubdb s.v. Ssdall. 
4 See Glossary to Tab. s.v. , shy; 
4 i 


5 See ib. s.v. bla. 
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[65] him.” The construction eg 2 is rather hard, for it is 


scarcely probable that it stands here, as it often does in later 
Arabic, as the exponent of the passive and signifies (burned) by 
Tugj. Read e* (in his encounter) with Tugj ? 

Note 2, 1.10. On the Zenj see Tab. III, 1742 ff. (anno 
255); Kremer, /deen 195 f., 386. A graphic account of this 
movement is given by Noéldeke, She tehes from Kustern Ilistory, 
p. 146 ff. Opinions differ as to the person of the Alide he 
pretended to represent, comp, Masudi VIII, 31; Tab. 1742”, 
w1745, 1746". IkKhald. I, 361 summarily states that he traced 

back his origin to ‘Isa b. Zeid, the son of Zeid b. ‘Ali, the 
founder of the Zeidiyya. 

-L. 4. The reading of Ed, Y. (note 3) is correct (Gold- 

ziher). ‘shen ‘*those” would not refer to the Khattabiyya 
ismentioned immediately before, as they are not connected with 
the Abbassides, but in general to those ** who admit prophecy 

after the Prophet,” p. 56°. 
L. 6. The reading of L. Br. (note 4) stands quite isolated. 


The correct pronunciation is Khidash; see 74) a/-‘ Ards sub hac 
- > & = 5. 
20 Voce: b> yl cntodle Reales O as o> b>, aw! PKS SIS, 


A - = - - - ¥ 
Ags > rss KE>s wnitr> 14. Comp. van Vloten, 
Chiitisme, p. 49: ‘* Khidache (de Ja racine Khadacha ‘ déchirer 
avec les ongles,’ puisqwil déchira la réligion).” Kremer, 
Ideen yv. 11, who quotes I, II., writes incorrectly ‘*Chaddasch.”— 
» ‘Ammar was executed in a most barbarous manner by Asad b. 
‘Abdallah in the year 118, Tab. II, 1588". This ‘Ammar is not, 
at least is not meant to be, identical with ‘Ammiar al-‘ITbadi who 
was also a missionary of the Abbassides and was _ similarly 
killed by Asad in 108, Tab. IT, 1492.’ 
30 -L. 12. On ‘Abdallah b. Saba see p. 18 f. 
-L. 13 


quotations later. Kashi offers several details which are not 


ff. ‘he incident is reported in all sources, see the 


recorded elsewhere. They numbered ten persons and were 





' The latter passage strangely contradicts Tab.’s account, p. 1488 (anno 
107), according to which ‘Ammar alone saved himself, while the others 


perished. 
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standing at the gate. When they had been let in to Ali, they [65] 
said tohim: ‘* We maintain that thou art our Lord and that thou 

art he who created us and who gives us sustenance” (Kashi 48, 
parallel p.198). According to another version (p. 72), they were 
seventy gypsies (£5). The tendency of all these stories is plain: 5 
they are intended as a protest against the later ‘‘ Exaggerators ” 
by showing that Ali himself rejected them. It can be easily 
understood why the orthodox Shiites who were often made 
responsible for the extravagance of the Gulat were so very 


anxious to circulate these stories condemning the Gulit. 10 
66,!.1f. ‘*Thouart Allah”; also Makr. 352°; [ji 343 with- [66] 
out the preliminary ‘** Thou art He” (1. 1); Kashi 70 5 dl, 


72 9 oi! wl; Shahr. 132 more botnet rst ool “Thon 
art Thou,” which reminds one somewhat of the Hindoo ‘‘ Tat 
twam asi.” 15 


—IL. 5. The same Isfr. 54”: i. xo! xainidl de Like — 


= L. 7 ; The verse is ore quoted Kashi 48 and with vari- 
ants 49.—Bagd. 94° (similarly Isfr. 55”) quotes another locus 


probans and gives a somewhat different version of this auto- 20 


da-fé: r=js xis abl is) Acs s Me cal Law Se adi us 
Legs ANS A) Leoy sUl aS ney cim and WE AS Ls OW at 
pe xis alll od) de ee 3) K5eKN Le ye 


Ss Natal e-* =) Ju > ui yt> s hac aael er stools 
[ sh] ws 25 


ia 
3 Sis} 3 E ar 

pss ab os gt eyo o He Gls Gus Sol, st 

According to Kashi 72, Ali killed the seventy gypsies (se 

before) in a most ingenious manner by throwing them into a 

number of pits which were connected through holes. Then the 


pits were closed and smoke was let in through one of them, so 30 
that they were all choked, 
—L.10. Kanbar is designated as a servant (pols) of Ali, 


Tahdib 514; Tab. 1, 3257 (oXe). He acts as such Kashi 48, 








— 
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[66] 198. Taj al-* Ards sub voce lam and Suyuti, Tarikh 159, call 


him a maula of Ali. Ife was wounded in the attack on Othman, 
Tab., ib.; Suyuti, ib. 
-L. 11. All the authorities quoted throughout this treatise 
sand a great many other writers equally attest that Ali burned 
some of those who held ‘‘ exaggerated” notions about him. 
Most of them connect these ‘‘ exaggerators” with Abdallah b. 
Saba.’ In spite of this consensus of opinion, the historical 
character of this narrative is more than doubtful. The histori- 
loans proper (Tabari, Masudi, [Ath. and the minor ones) are 
silent on this point. The fact of an auto-da-fé at so early a 
period is in itself extremely unlikely. The tendency of the story 
is unmistakable (see p. 99"), and the way it is connected with 
Ibn Saba is satisfactorily explained when we remember the pecu- 
5 liar réle assigned to this man and his sect by the Muhammedan 
theologians. Being a Jew, Ibn Saba was made the scapegoat 
for all the subsequent heresies in Islam, The name Sabiiyya 
became synonymous with radical heresy and was applied to 
heretics who lived long after ‘Abdallah b. Saba.’ Shahr.’s 
zoaccount on Ibn Saba is almost entirely a projection of later 
doctrines on the founder of Shiism. It is therefore natural 
that he should figure in an execution of heretics by Alli. 
I regard this story as an anticipation of the frequent execu- 
tions of Shiitic sectarians by Khalid al-Kasri and his successor 
%Ytisuf b. ‘Omar. kd 267 characteristically, though uncon- 
sciously, states this relation: *‘al-Mugira b. Sa‘d (read Sa‘id, 
see p. 79") was one of the Sab’iyya whom Ali burned at the 
stake.” Mugira, however, was burned by Khalid as late as 119. 
Similarly Kot. 300, who mentions Mugira immediately after 
#0 ‘Abdallah b. Saba and designates him as a Saba’i 
A striking parallel to our incident and perhaps its prototype 
is Tab.’s account (IIL, 418) on the Rawandiyya who worshipped 
the Caliph al-Mansfir. ‘*'They came forward shouting to Aba 





' See, e. g., [Kot. 300; Ikd 267. According to Kashi 70, Ali burned 
‘Abdallah himself. This, however, is contradicted by all other sources 
as well as by the facts, see p. 43. 

? Thus al-Kelbi (died 146) is designated as an adherent ( rele ) of Ibn 
Saba, I[Khall. No. 645, p. 26. See Comm. 25''. The same is the case 
with Mugira (d. 119), see this page |. 30. Cf. Wellhausen, Opp. 12 n. 1. 
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Ja‘far (al-Manstir): ‘Thou art Thou!’ (The narrator) says: [66] 


he (al-Mansfir) himself came out against them and fought 
them. While they were fighting, they came forward crying: 
‘Thou art Thou!’” The origin of the Rawandiyya which 
points to Khorasan (see p. 123°)’ and the time to which the inci- 
dent is assigned strongly support the historicity of Tab.’s account. 

— L. 15 f. The temptation of Jesus consisted in the 
‘*guluww” of the Apostles, i. e., in their belief in his divinity 
(comp. p. 16"). The Prophet himself is reported to have com- 
pared Ali with Jesus who fell a victim to the love of the 
Christians and the hatred of the Jews (ZDMG. 38, 391). ‘* As 
for the Rafida, they strongly exaggerate concerning Ali; some 
of them follow the doctrines of the Christians concerning 
Christ. They are the Sabi’iyya, the followers of ‘Abdallah b. 
Saba, Allah’s curse on them.” (74d 267).* More thoughtfully 
is this relation between the Ultra-Shiitic and the Christian 
doctrines stated by IKhald. I, 358: ‘*'The Gulit have trans- 
gressed the limits of reason and religion by assuming the 


divinity of these Imams. As for Ali, he (read xls) is (con- 


sidered by them) a human being which has assumed the attri- 
butes of the Deity and (they believe) that God has embodied 
himself in his human (corporeal) essence, This is the doctrine 
of Incarnation which corresponds to the teachings of the Chris- 


; . . 
tians concerning Jesus.” 


—L.1%. The sect named in the following is considered an: 


outgrowth of the Sabi@iyya because it shares with the latter 
the deification of Ali. The Sabi’iyya is the Alidic sect xa’ 
éfoyyv. Cf. Text 45' f., 65" f. 

—L. 18. Apart from Kuslile, the readings kaslale and 


Kaslade are frequently found, see Text n. 7, Masudi IIT, 265 and: 


the references to be quoted presently. The founder of this 
sect " called Makr. 353° dads Pood glo y? gle 
owl. Shahr, 134, however, (sic) eel glo we LAs 


‘See Kremer, /deen. p. 377. The general Afshin (under Mu‘tasgim) did 
not interfere with the inhabitants of the province Osrushna who styled 
him “‘ Khoda”’ (God), Dozy, Isl. p. 231. 

? As-Sayyid composed a poem in which he protests against calling Ali 
a **son of God,” ib. 


_ 
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w o 
[66] scowl ep? Jl.’ The ‘Ulyaniyya are designated as Dam- 
miyya (‘‘the Blamers,” Shahr., Makr.) because they blamed 
Muhammed for having usurped the dignity to which Ali was 
entitled, The ‘Ulyaniyya, in particular, preferred Ali to 
5 Muhammed, claiming that Muhammed was Ali’s apostle. See 
also Bagdad. QS’, 


—L. 19. This Ishak is most probably identical with bau 


ets dose gp? who frequently figures in gh. as a nar- 
rator of biographical stories from the life of as-Sayyid al- 
10 Himyari,* e. g., VII, 2 penult., 9%, 114, ete.“—Shahr. 133 f., 
Iji 21 and 348 he appears, independently of the ‘Ulyaniyya, as 
the representative of a special sect which is called after him the 
Ishikiyya and is closely related to the Nuseiriyya (p..127’°). 
De Sacy II, 593 quotes besides a sect called Hamrawiyya, which 
she rightly connects with this Ishak whose by-name was al- 
Ahmar. On his book and the following passage in general see 
later. * 
[67] 67, 1, 1 ff. The Muhammadiyya’ who believe in the divinity of 
Muhammed are the counterpart of the ‘Ulyaniyya who believe 
20in the divinity of Ali. The literary champions of the Muham- 
madiyya are al-Bhnki and al-Fayyad, while Ishak b. Muham- 
med represents the other party. Shahr. and Makr. speak of 
the two sects but allusively. Thus Shahr., in speaking of the 
Ilba‘iyya (=‘Ulyaniyya, see p. 101”), makes the following 
2remark: ‘‘ Among them are such who believe in the divinity of 
both (Ali as well as Muhammed), but they give the preference 


1 Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG., 50, 120. 

? Like all Rawis, his name is missing in the index of Agh. 

* Kashi 167° quotes him as authority for an account on a discussion 
between the Barmekide Vizier Yahya b. Khalid and Hisham b. al- 
Hakam. 

4 As he appears in connection with the Keisanite as-Sayyid, we may 
identify him with Ishak b. ‘Omar who is mentioned Abu *l-Maali 158 
as the founder of the Ishakiyya, one of the four Keisanite sects.—There 
is no evidence, however, for his identity with a certain Ishak who acts 
in Transoxania as an agitator for Abii Muslim, Fihr. 344°, as is con- 
fidently assumed p. 180 ib. 

® Not to be confounded with the Muhammadiyya, as those who believe 
in the Imamate of Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan, 
Text 43' and 60", are designated by Bagd. 17°, 97* and Isfr. 12*. 
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to Ali in matters divine. They are called the ‘Ainiyya. 
There are among them such who believe in the divinity of both 
but give the preference to Muhammed as regards divinity. 
They are called the Mimiyya.” ‘Ain and Mim are apparently 


the initials for Ali and Muhammed respectively. The name 5 


Muhammadiyya I find only here and Masudi V, 475, VII, 118 
(referring to his Sirr al-Hayat), II, 265. The latter passage 
has an immediate bearing on our subject and is possibly the 
source of I, H.’s account. I reproduce the passage in transla- 
tion: Certain heretics quote a poem by al-‘Abbas in confirma- 
tion of their guduww. ‘* This is mentioned by a number of 
their writers and their cleverest critics, out of the sects of the 
Muhammadiyya, the ‘I]biniyya (see p. 101") and others. One of 
them, Ishak b. Muhammed an-Nakha‘i, known as al-Ahmar, 


(did it) in‘his book entitled ‘as-Sirat.’? It is also mentioned 1 


by al-Fayyad b. Ali b. Muhammed b. al-Fayyid (see Text, 
p. 67, note 2) in his book known as ‘al-Kustas,’ in his refuta- 
tion of the book ‘as-Sirat.’ It is further mentioned by the 
(man) known under the name of an-Nahkini (? see Text, p. 66, 


note 9) in his refutation of the book entitled ‘as-Sirat.’» 


These (two men) belong to the Muhammadiyya. They refuted 
this book (of Ishak) which was (written) according to the doc- 
trine of the ‘Ilbaniyya.’ 

—L.6. The name of the Katib is Ali b. Muhammed b. al- 
Fayyad este 2). Ihave found no reference to him elsewhere, 
except the superscription to al-Buhturi’s poem (see later).— 
Ishak b. Kandij died 279. [‘Abdallah 7ext 67° is oversight. | 

—L. 9. <Al-Walid b. ‘Obeid at-Ta’i al-Buhturi lived 205- 
284, Brockelmann I, 80. The verse quoted by I. LH. is found 


in al-Buhturi’s Divdn, ed, Constantinople (1300”), vol. II, p. 86. s 


The Kasida is headed elat w deseo Cx Ac c™ Ju, 
(another poem, I, 23 is headed olan Cia a dor Jls,) The 


verse is 9 beginning of a nasib. 
—L.11. Guweir is a drinking place of the Kelb between 


‘Irak and ae Yakut IIT, 827. Bekri, Geographical Diction- x 


ary, ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1876/7, p. 703, pronounces the 


on | 
name pl. 
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[67 | -L. 16. Abé’l-Husein al-Kasim b. ‘Abdallah (or ‘Ubeidal- 
lah) died during the reign of Muktafi in 291, only over thirty 
years old. He is described as being very bloodthirsty, [KXhall. 
No. 474.—The fact recorded by I. Il.—al-Fayyad’s execution 
at the hands of al-Kasim—is not found in any other source at 
my disposal, 

[68] 68,1. 1 f. ‘* Adam” here apparently stands for the ‘* original 


man,” the ake Bere) of the Manichwans, the ene DIN 
of the Cabbala, see Louis Ginzberg in Jem. Euneycl., vol. I, s.v. 
) Adam Kadmon, Shahr. 114 ascribes to Bayan (p. 88’) the 
belief that Adam possessed a ‘* Divine particle” which made 
him worthy of the worship of the angels. A similar concep- 
tion—-the ** Divine Element” inherent in Adam as the immedi- 
ate creation of God, passing through the pious descendants of 
6 Adam to Jacob and through him to the Jewish nation—is the 
basis of Jehuda Halevi’s (twelfth century) philosophical system 
in his Kusari (Book I, § 47, 95)..<-From Adam to Muhammed 
there were seven prophets (comp. p. 127°°). This number of 
prophets occurs very frequently in connection with Shiitic sects, 
wosee p. 89 f.; p. 79° (the Karmatians); p. 127 (the Nuseirivya) ; 
Blochet 56 (the Isma‘iliyya). The origin of this conception goes 
hack to the Pseudo-Clementines, see p. 85°" ff. 
— L. 5. It is possible that here, too, the number seven is 
intended, Ja‘far is the seventh prophet beginning with 
» Muhammed, — Zeid. fol. 104° designates as  Rawifid pure 


%s 


and simple those who pass the Imimate down to Ja‘far: Aces 


engisl Kio! ON Ipatiy Oeste yo pdae <M Keo ols aT 
Laslett haa) wal. Ja‘far as-Sadik. occupies a central position 
among the Shi‘a. Tle is ealled Jyy2 a> ‘the Great Ja‘fat” 
% by the Persian theologians (Blochet 53, note 1) and his name 

permanently figures in Shiitic literature as authority for every- 


thing that bears on religious doctrine. He was also highly 


esteemed by the Sunna. Typical of this unique position of 


Ja‘far is the anecdote told by Isfr. fol. 16%: ot) peel <> 
.~ ° a 2 te se 
a ASS Ana 29 wiasliaks! io ws2 bls Is! UJ (Uasly ot 
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cote ol 55P It GTM G85 a SPY Jas ae as 

Y Golell pias J,e x3! (sic) vrlpl * ‘adyenys lint (sic) 
et fie ph sett (Ms. gies) wrgdiand ins XJ ye 5 


Leake reo xl Bry. sae sh? weights wgtes Kamei 
4 ¢@ £ ~ 
f ° ee , 3 es 1. . { | ° 
Gola diadt JUS 
The purpose of this Sunnitic invention is plain. It is meant 
to ridicule the constant references of the Shiites to the authority 10 
of Ja‘far (see the passages in the Index to this treatise s.v. 
Ja‘far). But it also shows the great esteem in which Ja‘far 
was held even by the orthodox. 
The knowledge of mystic lore with which the Shiites credit 
all their Imams is attributed in even a higher degree to Ja‘far. ; 
Zeid. 101’ defines this belief in the omniscience of the Imams 


in the following characteristic manner: ..y# p= J Sy dS 

° Pe, ° S oe > : 73 t 
wally plat xa, Wile clad Ll ol poze vdilyy!t 
pr SE be pars nsdll plan pled oo! yetyay aad g prlee 
5 Ley aM esl cotgloull & Ley Aint asluall pac Wl 20 
It is interesting to note that the more moderate among the 
Shiites oppose this extravagant belief in Ja‘far’s omniscience 


and they quote Ja‘far himself as indignantly protesting against 
it. When Ja‘far was told that people believed that he knew 2 


' See page 56** f. 
. aa) with the by-meaning of *‘ telling a lie,” see Goldziher, Muh. St. 


II, 51. 
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[68] «hidden things ” (rasll), he passionately exclaimed: ‘‘ Praise 
unto Allah! Put thy hand on my head! By Allah, there is 
not a single hair on my body which does not stand on edge!” 
(Kashi 196). 

5 An outgrowth of this conception is the peculiar belief in the 
existence of a mystic book called ‘‘ Jafr” containing a record of 


b] 1 
? 


all past and future events ‘‘ from Creation to Resurrection’ 
the authorship of which was assigned to Ja‘far. This mysteri- 
ous volume with the mysterious name* plays an important part 
loin the development of the Shi‘a. See on this book, de Goeje, 
Carmathes 115 f., van Vioten, Chiitisme, 54 f., IKhald. II, 184 f. 


Bagd’s remarks on the subject (fol. 99%) are worthy of repro- 
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* [Khald. II, 184 maintains that ‘‘Jafr” signifies dialectically ‘* small” 
and that the book was so called because it was written on the hide of a 
small (young) ox. According to Taj al-‘Aris, the word signifies sheep 
in the first few months of life. Neither explanation is in any way satis- 
factory. The real meaning of the word was evidently early forgotten. 
Van Vloten, Chiitisme, p. 56, note 6 is inclined to regard it as a foreign 
word and to connect it with Greek ypad7. Iam rather inclined to think } 
that Jafr is merely a variation of Ja‘far to whom it isassigned. [I have 
since noticed that Goldziher, Shi‘a, p. 456 n. 5, incidentally gives the 
same explanation. | 

3 See Text, p. 68, 1. 6. 

4 Comp. Makr. 352". 

’ The verses are quoted anonymously IKhall. No. 419. The authorship 
of Hardin b. Sa‘d (Kashi 151, Sa‘id) is rather precarious, for it is he who 
is mentioned [Khald. II, 184 as the Rawi of this book. (He is designated 
in the same passage as the head of the Zeidiyya.) 


' Comp. Blochet, p. 13. There was a white and a red ‘‘ Jafr,” ib. 
| 
| 
| 
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—L. 8 ff. The episode presupposes the allegorical method [68] 


of Koran interpretation current in Shiitic circles which explains 
the religious prohibitions as the names of persons and brings 
all religious commands in relation to the Imam, see Text, p. 35, 


and Comm, p. 14’ ff. It is obvious that the Hajj precept, if for 5 


no other than political reasons, had to succumb to the same 
allegorical transformation’ and to become a mere ‘‘ going to the 
Imam” (Text, p. 35"'). Accordingly, the Gulat of Kufa arrange 
a regular hajj to Ja‘far with all due requisites, including attire 
and religious exclamations (Labbaika Ja‘far, 1. 10).—An inter- 
esting parallel to this story is the incident related Agh. XV, 
121. The Ja‘fariyya (as is evident from XIX, 58, identical with 
the Mugiriyya, the adherents of Mugira b. Sa‘id, Comm. p. 80) 
rebelled against Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Kasri, the wali of Kufa 
(Comm, 79"), ‘‘and they came out in short trousers,’ shouting: 
‘with thee (‘‘ labbaika”) o Ja‘far! with thee, o Ja‘far!’” At first 
sight one might feel inclined to identify the two stories. But 
chronological considerations stand in the way of this identifica- 
tion. For the rebellion of Mugira took place in 119 (Tab. II, 


! How anxious the Shiitic leaders were to abolish the hajj to Mekka, 
the center of Sunnitic Islam, can be inferred from the pregnant utter- 
ance of Abfi Ja’far at-Tfsi (the author of List of Shy‘ah books, died 


0? 2. 
459/1060) quoted by Mirza, fol. 65° : ogra I Rain agilyae urs 


Lal, Sas all BSLe GIS doled aie UI ct) pad Ly 


wi! KSLe, Bye will KLe, o> tN KSLe yo a dic dics! 


> 
b I - w 
: opaolsi pl. of yas small breeches ‘‘ without legs such as to conceal 


the anterior and posterior pudenda” (Lane), indeed a sort of sans cu- 
lottes. It was the dress of the MawAali, van Vloten, Chiitisme, p. 70, 


note 2.—Prof. Néldeke is inclined to take it as the plural of ws and 


to translate (pass Se~ 3=—) paral i: ‘fon the market of 


the Strawdealers.” 
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[68] 1619 f.), while the story related in our text plays in the begin- 
ning of the Abbasside period. Wellhausen, Opp. 97, note 1 is 
sceptical with reference to the hajj incident told in Agh. But 
it is not only supported by [. H[.’s account. The general character 

sof the Ultra-Shiitic tenets makes an incident of this sort quite 
probable. 
L. 11. Abt Bekr Ibn ‘Ayash died in 193, [Ath. VII, 153; 
bee ~ 
Dahabi, Huffaz VI, 20.'. The words irgs weal pel ot 
I take (with a great deal of reserve) to indicate that he remem- 
10 bers the incident so vividly, as if it were before his eyes. 
Ibn ‘Ayash probably narrated the incident long after it passed. 
He died 193, while ‘Isa b. Misa, who fought against the secta- 
rians, died in 167. 
—L.17. See Comm. 19%. Muhammed b. Isma‘il is the 
5 seventh Imam beginning with Adam, de Goeje, Carmathes 168; 
comp. Comm, p. 104. 

-L. 19. Al-Hlasan b. Bahram was the head of the Kar- 
matians of Bahrein. He was killed by his servant in 301, 
[Khall. No. 186, p. 122; Tab. III, 2291.-——The reading ls! 

20 (n. 6) is found elsewhere, see de Goeje, Carmathes 111, note 3. 

The name al-Jannabi comes from Janniba, a small place on 
the coast of the Persian Gulf, opposite the island Kharak, 
Yakut II, 122. I[Khall. ibidem and No, 650, p. 40, maintains 
that Janniba is a place near Bahrein. Yakut, however, brands 

25 this assumption as a gross error. 

— Note 7. The form S as given in Codd. does not neces- 
sarily represent the consonants KSR. The middle letter may 
stand for a great many combinations of consonants with dia- 
critical points which it is impossible to make out. The man 

30 himself is no doubt identical with ‘‘ the Isbahanian,” de Goeje, 
Carmathes 129 ff. Te managed to pass as a saint in the eyes 
of Aba Tahir, the son of Abid Sa‘id (see preceding note), who 
believed in him and paid hint Divine honors. He carried him 
about in a tent so as to hide him from the gaze of the multi- 


'TAth., who gives the exact pronunciation, has no Tashdid. Yet, 


ls is frequently found, see, e. g., Tab. III, 2508’. Goldziher, 
Zahiriten, p. 3, writes ‘‘‘Ajas,” the same ZDMG. 50, 492 ‘**Ajjas.” 
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tude (Arib, p. 162). Ultimately, however, he was found out 
and then killed by Aba Taéhir’s sons. LTAth. VIII, 263 f. places 
these events in 326, de Goeje in 319.—The same man is unques- 
tionably identical with ‘‘ the Isbahanian,” briefly mentioned by 
Ibn Adhari, ed. Dozy I, 232: ‘*Aba ‘Obeid (read Abd 
Sa‘id) al-Jannabi . . . advoeated publicly adultery, unnatural 
vice, lying, wine drinking and the omission of prayer.  Simi- 


larly to it acted the Isbahanian (lgse¥l).” Masudi, Zunbih, 
ed. de Goeje, 391"° describes him as ‘* the young man (oat!) 
known as az-Zakari, one of the descendants of the Persian 


, 


kings of the lands of Isbahan.” The other sources also give 
his first name, but in so many forms that it is impossible to 
make out the correct form; comp. de Goeje, ibidem. 


— L. 20 and note 8. The man spoken of here is usually 


designated as Ibn Haushab; comp. IKhald. I], 185." The other 15 


names differ widely in the various sources, The nearest to I. HH. 
is Makr.: Abfi ’l-Kasim al-Hasan (or al-Hlusein) b. Faraj b. 
Ilaushab al-Kafi (de Sacy, cory note). TAth. VIII, 22, Abul- 
feda and Bibars Mansfdri (quoted de Sacy, ib.) call him Rustem 


b. Hlusein b. Haushab b. Zadan (IAth. wloto) an-Najjar. 2 


Nuweiri again (quoted de Sacy, p. cccexiiv) has Abt ’l-Husein 
Rustem b. Karhin b. Haushab b, Dadian an-Najjir. Dastdr 
al-Munajjimin (de Goeje, Carmathes 204°) gives Abd ’l-Kasim 
al-Faraj b. al-Hasan b. Haushab b. Zadan.—The reason for this 


vacillation lies in the fact recorded, though, it seems, no more 2 


understood, by I. Hl. that he ‘‘ was called al-Mansir.”  Al- 
Manstir was the title of the Karmatian Missionary-in-chief 
which approached in significance that of the Mahdi.* There 
was a Mansfr al-Bahrein as well as a Mansdir al-Yemen who is 
referred to here; see de Goeje ib., p. 170, n. 1, 204°.—Ibn 
Ilaushab made his public appearance in Yemen in 270, de Goeje 
ih, 204°. Abi ‘Abdallah ash-Shi‘i (p. 75'°) was one of the best 
officers of Ibn Haushab (Blochet, 70), to whom he had been sent 
by ‘Ubeidallah and Muhammed al-Habib (IKhald, II, 185, in 


the name of Ibn ar-Rakik, d. 340/952). On the death of 


1 Blochet 70 erroneously transcribes Abu‘] Kasem ibn Djoushem (sic). 
2? On Mansir as the title of the Mahdi (Messiah) see Goldziher, ZDMG. 


56, 411; van Vioten, Chiitisme, p. 61; de Goeje, ib. p. 78. 


[68] 
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[68] Halwani and Aba Sufyan, the Karmatian missionaries in Magh- 


rib, Ibn Haushab dispatched him to that country (Makr. II, 
10% ff., Blochet ib.).’ 
- Note 8, 1. 3-4. ‘Ali b. al-Fad] (al-Janadi from the prov- 
» ince Janad in Yemen, Ed. II, 38%, see Comm. p. 17°) was the 
Janah (a Karmatian technical term designating a sort of aide- 
de-camp) of Ibn Haushab and accompanied him to Aden La‘a, 
de Goeje ib, 204". The latter gives his name, similarly to I. IL., 
as Ali. Otherwise he is called Muhammed, e. g., Istakhri 24," 
lode Sacy cory. Nuweiri (quoted de Sacy cecceivi1) has Abda’l- 
Kheir Muhammed b, al-Fadl, comp. Weil, Geschichte der 
Chalifen Il, 510, Miiller, Zslam I, 595. The Bant Ziyad 
traced back their origin to Ziyad, who pretended to be a son of 
Aba Sufyan and was afterwards acknowledged as brother by 
5 Mu‘awiya, IKot. 176. They were settled in Zebid. The Du- 
Manakh lived in the neighborhood of Aden, Yakut IV, 472. 

— Note 8, |. 5. Sly! is most probably identical with 
shyt, mentioned de Sacy cox. I quote this passage, as it 
is of great significance in connection with I. H.’s text. ‘En 

2année 295 un nouvel imposteur, nommé Abou Khatem, établit 
une secte particuliére parmi certain Karmates du Sawad que 
on nommait Bouranijja, du nom de leur Dai Bourani (eAhypatl). 
Abou Khatem interdisait 4 ses disciples I‘ail, le poireau et les 
raves’... Cette espeéce de Karmates fut nommée Nakalijja 


stl yh Ibn Adhari I, 292 is probably identical with Ibn 
Haushab. Read $00! .—It is possible that Lai] As, who is men- 
4 . 


tioned Comm. 17° among the Karmatian missionaries immediately 
before ‘Ali b. al-Fadl (see next note); is identical with our man.—eal 


4 
ols xt das (ib.) is perhaps identical with Abd ‘Abdallah 
ash-Shi‘i. 

2 The variant in note n eo yall Ac Aas A> instead of wads, 
may be due to the difference in name. 

3See above page 76". A certain Mu‘tazilite oo? i 
dol, cha.f (frequent variant =rZl) platen! prohibited garlick and 
onions, Isfr. 48’. On the prohibition of certain vegetables, see Chwol- 
sohn, Ssabier, II, 10, 109 ff.. 








eet 
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(x,Aais1).” The name Barani does not occur elsewhere,’ but 
Nakaliyya is found in various forms. Arib (ed. de Goeje) 
p. 137 (anno 316) speaks of the Karmatians known (sic) KAaLs 


wl ai Nyame. As one of their leaders is mentioned a certain 


- ? *. . . . 
27> Ge Optom, who is no doubt identical with we S2y> ; 


Spam TAth. VIII, 136 (also anno 316). Interesting is 
Mas‘fidi’s remark (7anbih 391°): he had already mentioned in 


former works Megane (sic, see note e) KadsiaSl ilool a pel 
rerpouns 3 adel, ri4 Raw 3 No. Lente mgiade by Ky 
, None, comp. de Goeje ib. p. 99. I consider the reading 
Bakliyya the only correct one, as it no doubt stands in some 


. 
relation to the prohibition of certain vegetables ( Aid) recorded 
by de Sacy. The connection, assumed in the glossary to 


Mas‘fidi’s Zunbih (s. v. Khir), between this sect and a certain 15 


al-Bakli (Agh. XI, 75'*, see Comm. p. 46°) is impossible. Both 
material and chronological discrepancies (anno 129—anno 316) 
speak against the identification. 

69,1. 1. On ‘Ubeidallah and the rise of the Fatimides see 


the detailed accounts by de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 5 ff. (the larger 2 


part of the essay bearing on this subject), Blochet, p. 77 ff. 
—L. 4. The Khattabiyya and the numerous factions belong- 

ing to it are frequently mentioned by I, H. (see Index). The 

name of the founder as given by I. HL. is found Fihr. 186 ult., 


Shahr. 136, [Ath. VIII, 21. Kashi, who devotes a very long 2; 


article to him (pp. 187-199), calls him Muhammad b. Abi 


! Perhaps ill wil> wt nS as pila from Baran, one of the 
towns of Merv (Yakut I, 462), may be the same man.—Lubb al-Lubdb 
explains s yall as referring waist uy Slat Aas ¢ dt 
Spey . Inthe Appendix sub hac voce the editor remarks : ‘* In separato 
articulo agit Ibn al-Athir de so, quae est alia tantum eiusdem 


nominis forma.” I have not been able to locate the passage in IAth. 


[68] 


[69 
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[69] Zeinab, but adds that his name was wLbst is?! we? yorliix 
Lal aol Prey dastaat Lf isiXiy scowl sd>VI Nall 


cybaalat (p. 187). Makr. 352° gives his name as ist! ur es 


p> 01 O22 oo) the latter Kunya is declared to be correct 
by de Saey ccecxt, note 2. Zeid. fol. 104° differs from all 


other authorities in calling him al-Ilattab (with soft c under 


“~ “so 


the line and without Abd): col BSI me! Jas pal hinds 


Kinds lett, Sled! oI tam yo oabiist LA UI Nhoes 
Pea x! ot (read S5le) wile laos) KADyy fo = 


10 «The Khattabiyya occupy a commanding position in heterodox 
Islam. Makr. 352* estimates their subdivisions at no less than 
fifty. 
allegorical method of Koran interpretation, see p. 14. IKot. 
300, on the other hand, confesses to know nothing about him, 


Ab@’l-Khattab is designated as the originator of the 


isexcept that he permitted perjury against the opponents of his 
sect? as wellas murderand adultery. The latter is also attributed 
to him by other writers. 

The central point of the Khattabiyya doctrine is the worship 
of Ja‘far. They claimed to be in possession of his mystic work 
2% ‘* Jafr,” see p. 106. 

in the divinity of Ali, 

so far as he regarded all the Imams as higher Divine beings. 

According to Shahr. and Isfr. (56"), he claimed prophecy only 

when Ja‘far had withdrawn from him. Zeid. (ib.) however 
2 maintains that he asserted his claims only after Ja‘far’s death, 


Fihr. 186 ult. ascribes to him the belief 
But this appears to be corrcet only in 


pretending to have been designated by him as his successor, * 


' On Raj‘a see p. 23 ff. 

* See Makr. 352'.—Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 60, 222. 

*Isfr. 56’ and Makr. 352° assign to the Khattabiyya the belief in a 
‘‘speaking” and ‘‘silent™ Imam (Natik and Samit), a conception which is 
of such incisive importance in the propaganda of the Batiniyya. One 
might feel reluctant to admit the existence of this belief at so early a 
period. But Fihr., too, assumes a connection between the Khattabiyya 
and the Meimfiniyya, the party of Meimdn al-Kaddah, the originator 


of the Batiniyya movement. Comp. de Sacy, CCCCXLI. 
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The orthodox Imamites are anxious to get rid of this unpleas- [69] 


ant partnership. Hence the numerous utterances put into the 
mouth of Ja‘far which curse Abd’l-Khattab (Kashi repeatedly, 
see esp. p. 195) and declare those who follow him to be worse 
than ‘** Jews, Christians, Magians and heathens” (p. 192, 194; 
in the year 138, p. 191 below). They maintain that Abd’l- 
Khattib told lies about Ja‘far (ib. 195, 146) and that his 
adherents ‘‘ to this very day smuggle these traditions into the 
books of the adherents of Abdi ‘Abdallah (i. e., Ja‘far)” (ib. 
146).— 

Abt’l-Khattab was crucified in Kufa by ‘Isa b Mfisa (d. 167), 
Shahr. ib., Isfr. 56”. 


—L. 7. Comp. 1ji 346 (read Lf) sy! ond svi olall pars 
sin Masl oles, similarly Bagd. 99”, Isfr. 56”. 
Ra. cz 
—L. of. syslisl, eA} 2Lisl is quoted Koran 5, 21 as the 


pretension of the Jews and Christians. According to Shahr., 
Abdt’l-Khattab applied this expression to the ancestors of Ja‘far, 
i. e., to the Huseinids only. Makr. (352°) states that he believed 
that ‘‘the Imams were like Ali and that his (i. e., Ali’s) chil- 


dren were all prophets.” More distinctly Iji ib.: xeJ RSME: 


LA ow - 
xASI 2! liad, and quite unequivocally Bagd. 99” Lol,c5 


2 a = o = eo. > = 

Sylacl, al clisl L2o¥et, open, opel wl. Our text 
accordingly cannot be correct. On the basis of the above state- 
ments I have inserted the name of al-Husein. I read either 


cpsn dl pend | or, perhaps more acceptably, pean dN, 
—IL.11. This strange belief was widespread in these cir- 
cles, see p. 72°. Thus the Mu‘ammariyya (p. 114") believed 
that ‘‘men do not die but their spirits are lifted up into other 
(men ?)” (Makr. 352°). This is evidently the belief in Trans- 


migration. Philosophically tinged is the opinion of the Bazi-: 


giyya ‘‘that the man who has attained to perfection cannot be 
said to have died” (p. 96°’). 
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[69] —L. 12. Instead of the translation offered in the text, 
which conveys no proper meaning, I would suggest to punctu- 
ate the Arabic phrase Ed. [V, 187" in the following manner: 


ee 


ja”. ° - ° vt 
; < « f - f wy se 2 : -ertal 
' wr sol pean foes yawlal As Kail the most uncertain 
sin the opinion of men regarding this (the claim not to die and 
to be lifted up to heaven) is the Sheikh whom you see (i. e., 
Ab@’l-Khattab).” In other words, if anyone, then it is Abd’l- 
Khattib who has no chance to get to heaven. L Br (note 5) read 


rT 


’AdwS. Perhaps in Ed., too, Kad! is to be corrected into Kadai! , 
10 The two readings would then coincide,’ 
—L. 14. On the Mu‘ammariyya see Shahr, 137, Makr. 352’ 


(who agrees with him verbatim). This Mu‘ammar is possibly 


identical with the Muttazilite GeduJl oye ye re Makr. 

347°°, [ji 340, who expresses similar opinions, and with Mu‘am- 

i ismar who advocates the Imamate of ‘Abdallah, the son of Ja‘far 
as-Sadik, Makr. 351°. The latter view is assigned by Shahr. 
126 to the Aftahiyya sect, which derives its name from al- 
Aftah, the by-name of ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far. The name of the 
founder is omitted, 

» —L. 18. Abii Mugith (Tab. III, 2289, Abii Muhammed) al- 
Ilusein b. Mansfr al-HHallaj, whose grandfather is said to have 
been a Magian (Zoroastrian), came from the town Beida in 
Faris. He was executed in 309/922 during the reign of al- 


Muktadir and his ashes were strewn in the Tigris. His adher- 


year. Many expected that he would return to life after forty 
days (comp. p. 23°’), asserting that it was not Hallaj who was 
fF: executed but an enemy of his on whom he had pressed his own 


features, [Khall, 186, see Comm. 30", He exercised a powerful 
#0 influence not only on his own age but on posterity as well. Ue 
had numerous admirers among orthodox Muhammedans (Bagd. 


! One thinks of Makr.’s werds (352"°) in his account on the Bazigiyya 


that Ja‘far was a god Asc KAcens Lisl, ell s\y2 cdl = ual 


ost. But I do not know how to bring this meaning into I. H.’s 


sentence. 





ents considered this the cause of the rise of the Tigris in that- 
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101“)' and even among non-Muhammedans.* See on Hallaj, 
Fihr. 190" ff. (with a list of his writings), Arib (ed. de Goeje) 
86 ff., Bagd. 101", Isfr. 60° f. (an extract from the latter, 
Haarbriicker II, 417), Dozy, Zs/. 324 f., Kremer, Jdeen 70 f., 
150 note 26. 

—L. 19. IKhall. No. 186 similarly has Hamid (not Zén IL, 
note 9). He died 311. 

— L. 22. The by-name of this sectarian is usually given as 


lil, from Shalmagan, a town in the neighborhood of 
Wasit, [Ath. VIII, 216, Yakut III, 314. It is evident that 
I. H. took the name Shalmagan to be that of a person (see also 
note 10). Similarly IKhall. No, 186, p. 129 has 74 ash-Shalma- 
gini. Interesting in this connection is Yakut’s remark (ib.): 
‘‘ash-Shalmagin is the name of a man; possibly this town 
derives its name from him. But it is a mistake.” He admits, 
however, that elsewhere this word is found as a personal name, 
as can be confirmed by a verse of al-Buhturi. Aside from 


clei, we also find cibreduntt, Fihr. 176", note 13 (this 


coincides with the reading of A, note 10 of our text) and 


lida Bagd. 102°.—I. H. is the only one who designates 2 


him as Katib. Perhaps:this is due to a confusion with the 
Katib mentioned soon afterwards (Text, p. 70, note 2, 1. 5). 
The reading dst all (note 11) is confirmed by the variant 


ols, IKhall. No. 186, p. 129. The vast majority of writers, 


'T. H. quotes him repeatedly as the type of a miracle worker, e. g.. 
Ed. I, 109*', 110'' ; he ridicules (V, 117'*) the ‘‘ adherents of Incarnation 
and the extremists among the Rafida” who believe that people like 
Hallaj, yell s? wl (probably abbreviation for ply i! Sor 
see Comm. 116 n. 1) and others are Divine beings, while they sit in their 
company, discharge the lowest human functions and exhibit human 
desires. 

> See a poem of his transcribed in Hebrew characters published by 
Hirschfeld, Jewish Quarterly Review, 15 (1903), p. 176, 180 f. I myself 
found in the Oxford Genizah (Ms. Hebr. d 57) a poem of a similar nature 


< caw. 


in Hebrew characters with the superscription xAs Ast 


(He plainly says there Lt adi.) 


Ss 


[69] 
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[69] however, give him the Aunya lye yt Bagd. 91*, 102" 


and Isfr. 61” call his adherents syste. TAth. VIII, 216 reads 


ply: Masudi ITI, 267 has pile sl. 

The cardinal point of ash-Shalmagani’s doctrine is the theory 
,of the ‘* Addid” (Contrasts), the simultaneous revelation of 
God in a good and evil principle. Thus, e. g., he revealed 
himself first in Adam and Iblis, ete.* He called Moses and 
Muhammed impostors, because they merely were the apostles 
of Aron and Ali respectively and usurped a dignity to which 


lothey were not entitled. ITAth. and Abulfeda II, 382, from 


whoin I have drawn this information, point out the resemblance 
between this doctrine and that of the Nuseiriyya (p. 126 f.), 
suggesting that they are identical. 

On ash-Shalmagini see also /7hr. 176, 147°, 196", de Slane’s 


15 English translation of IKallikan I, 439, note 18 (a biography 


extracted from Dahabi’s Zwrikh al-Islam), de Sacy cexuit, 
Kremer, /deen 75 ff. 
Worthy of note is the relation of the official Shi‘a to this 


heretic. Tusy allots him some space in his work (p. 305, No. 


20662), but cautiously adds rs . Beybtt pAkiane wy. 


Mirza fol. 55° rebukes the Imamites for this ambiguous attitude: 
9? ~ 

ew - £ of oF = 

BpAKie Gdlal aslktl, tlicl, (sic) sda cla dintt 


3 QL Se at cae BA BLE agile, Gg Led, 


a at is, of course, a variant of Ost al. If Ed. V 117" up! 
yell so stands for ply ol yl, then this would be the original 


form of the name and the difference between I. H. (note 11) and the 


other writers could be easily explained. IAth, VIII, 372 calls him Jbn 


Abi'l-Kardakir. 

? This idea is clearly identical with the Syzygy doctrine taught in the 
Pseudo-Clementines, Recognitiones III, 59, 61; Homilies, 11,15; Recogn. 
III, 61 assumes ten such opposite pairs. 

3 Died 726", Haji Khalfa IT, 194. 
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ola & Jl Golell ual > 3 ‘Oh pls Sle naif, (90) 
70, |. lf. and note1. Comp. Bagd. 102°*: rH}9 LIU! cll [70] 
Las pgerd at ablasl cL, Jpaditell 3 ay5 Lela © IL! aI 


ergs B93 a>! 3&-.—He believed that the union in spirit is 5 
possible only through the union in flesh, de Sacy II, 572. 

— Note 2,1. 2-4. Al-Husein b. ‘Ubeidallah* was Vizier 
under al-Muktadir. I. H.’s assertion that he was killed con- 
flicts with the statement of all other authorities that he renounced 
ash-Shalmagani in time and thus saved his life. Bagd. reports 
that the Shafiite and Malekite judges were of different opinion 
regarding the admissibility of his repentance, the former voting 


) 


for, the latter against its acceptance. 
— Note 2,1. 5. Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. Muhammed b. Abi 
‘Aun (so Yakut III, 314; IKhallikan ib. omits Muhammed; 


Bagd. ib. has esi! 6 dna CP OS Lp wasel 2!) was a wri- 
ter of note, celebrated for the elegance of his style, Yakut, [Khall. 
Contrary to the vizier al-Iusein (see preceding note), he refused 
to renounce ash-Shalmagini and was crucified and then burned 


in the year 322. 20 
—L.5. ‘The same man is mentioned by I. H. as a typical 
sorcerer Milal V, fol. 62° (Ed. I, 109° ff. as well as Cod. L 


leave the name out and differ considerably) : ws £ Jl Iso ws 
$85 pal Slay Spratt (ric) lity wey se See 


the variants in our text note 3. There is no means to decide % 


which is the correct form.—This person seems to be identical 


with a man merely designated as s MN and dealt with by 
TAth. VIII, 372 (anno 340). He pretended that Ibn Abi’l 
Karakir (see p. 116 n. 1) had embodied himself in him and he had 
then become the legitimate head of the Karikiriyya. The 30 


‘Comp. Brockelmann I, 406. 

* The same form of the name also [Khall. 186, p. 129 (=de Slane’s 
edition 224°), TAth. VIII, 217, Abulfeda II, 382, Bagd. 102*, Isfr. 61" ; 
only Tab. ITI, 2162? has Abdé@’l-Husein. 





ont tl ae aah ta 
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[70] identification suggests itself the more readily, as in I, II.’s 


account he also follows immediately after ash-Shalmagani.—The 

clause ‘‘in our time” is scarcely correct, as I. Hl. was born 384" 

(died 456). The mistake, however, is excusable when we think 
» of the distance between Cordova and Basra. 

—L. 7. Abdi Muslim, usually styled Sahib ad-Daula, was 
born about 100" and was assassinated at the command of Man- 
sir about 140, [Khall. No. 382; IKot. 191 gives the year 137. 
The by-name clu (as-Siraj ‘‘ Lamp” or, better, as-Sarraj 

10** Saddler” ?) I found only in I. Hf. (Text here, 36",’ 45"*). 

Abit Muslim was dealt with Zert 45". ere I. H. records the 
additional belief in his divinity. According to Shahr. 114, it 
was the Rizimiyya who advocated this belief. The founder of 
this sect, Rizim b. Sabik,* rose in Khorasan during the lifetime 

isof Abi Muslim. He maintained that Ali transferred the 
Imamate to Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya,* who passed it over to 
Abfi Hashim, who, in turn, bequeathed it in writing to the 
Abbassides. At the same time he believed that Abfi Muslim 
Was an associate in the Imamate and an incarnation of the 
2% Divinity. Similarly [ji 347. Bagd. 100* (and alike Isfr. 59*) 


confine these doctrines toa fraction of the Rizimiyya: ON pees 63 
ee Nyzily pane coal LI (read eye) slo Lindl day KeLeYl 
Krokune gil Lal Sliz pgio B55 Wi xigey plume col itty ID 
£79 Spbst BY! slo a3! Iyossy LIEW Kale plume cot g Iplogsl 
ws pikay ‘Saray Sapte ope Ab plane LI at Iyatyy aad ody 
Ae pity crer pl Sm pee Lol Gf Laat fees, KSI 


1 aler "Gane : sane Ta i » 6 
Makr. reads cops, see Text ib. note 6. 


* Instead of dolw Cureton’s edition has a blank. It was apparently 
missing in his Ms. I have supplied the name from Makr. 353%. Haar- 
briicker, p. 173, curiously translates: ‘ Die Anhiinger von Rizim, dem 
Sohne eines unbekannten Vaters ”™ ! 

* Hence their classification among the Keisdniyya. 

‘The Bazigiyya (p. 95* ff.) believed ‘‘ that some among them were 
better than Gabriel, Michael and Muhammed,” Makr. 352". 
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Velo hin lls AETSL uptras sly ores Nol, »)least [70] 
ot WL oes) Glens OF IJ ppaiel is ol up 
‘phase col Sy. Masudi VI, 186, on the whole, agrees with this 
presentation: ‘* When the (news of) the assassination of Abd 
Muslim reached Khorasan and the other mountainous regions, 5 
the Khurramiyya (comp. the variants) became agitated. They 
are the party called Muslimiyya, which believed in Abii Muslim 
and in his Imamate «+ * Some among them were of the opinion 
that he has not died nor would he ever die until he has appeared 
and filled the earth with justice.” ihr. 344° ff. similarly 
describes the Muslimiyya as the sect which believed that Abi 


ed 


) 


Muslim was alive (35y2 <> «3!, comp. Comm, 38"). Tle men- 
tions particularly a certain Ishak who acted in Transoxania as Abii 
Muslim’s missionary, claiming that the latter was imprisoned in 
the mountains of ar-Rayy and that he would come forth at ais 
certain time which was known to him only. Makr. 353% is 
not correct when he describes the Rizimiyya as the party which 
passes the Imamate down to as-Saffah and quite separately 
enumerates among the Rawandiyya (p. 121 ff.) the Krsduns (see 
footnote below) which transfers the Imamate from as-Saffah to 20 
Abti Muslim. ’* 


' See p. 30". 

2 Makr. 354? uwlaall i Ryo wale a so also 1. 3, 
ada se! is to be read instead of Reda is7!.—de Sacy LIx connects 
the Krdand with Abt Salma, Ab Muslim’s general. But then it 
would be most surprising that Makr. mentions nothing about the 
worship of Abi Muslim and that the other sources again mention 
nothing «bout Abfi Salma. Besides, Abi Salma would scarcely be 
styled ‘*Sahib ad-Daula.” The proposed emendation removes these 
difficulties. The name of the sect Krehwall is either to be read 
Krsdamel (as Masudi and Fihrist have) or to be explained as a con- 
tracted Nisba for Kars unt sy! (as Bagd. gives), e. g., ceding from 
aiid das, - ecmae from aroainll das, comp. Wright, Grammar 
of the Arabic Language (3d ed.) I, § 264 Rem. b. True, this contraction 
does not exactly correspond with the examples given, I, p. 162 A. But 


one knows that the abstractions of the Arabic grammarians are of little 
avail, especially in the case of the Nisba endings. 
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[70] On Aba Muslim and his connection with Mazdaism, see 


Blochet 43 ff. 
—L. 9. See also Text 36°. The first name of al-Mukanna‘ 
is not certain. IKhall. No. 431 gives ‘Ata and Hakim respect- 
5 ively. The latter name is recorded Tab. III, 484'° and TAth. 
VI, 25. Washim (reading of L. Br, note 6) is also found Makr. 
354°, while Bagd. 100°, perhaps correctly, calls him Hashim b. 
Hakim. He was from Mery (note 7), according to Bagd. 


wo eat sy Lg Jlas Rey Asol ye. He was a fuller by 
1 profession, I. Ul., Bagd. Abulfeda II, 44, [Ath. VI, 25 (read 
has instead of Inna). He belonged to the Rizimiyya 


(Shahr. 115, Bagd.) and believed in the divinity of Aba Mus- 
lim, regarding himself as his incarnation (IAth.). He commit- 
ted suicide while besieged in his stronghold in 163. According 
Isto one version, he died through poison, Tab. III, 490'°, [Khall. 
ib., Abulfeda ib., Dozy, Js/. 245 f. According to another 
(recorded by Bagd, and Isfr.), he threw himself into a burning 
furnace so that his adherents were unable to find his body and 
were therefore induced to believe that he had been lifted up to 
2»heaven. LTAth. VI, 34 f. gives room to both versions. Bagd. 
100” (shorter Isfr. 60°) adds the following interesting notice 
about the adherents of Mukanna‘ at the time of this writer: 


ot Bays IS gd aly GAT ST GIG Slee & pall welt, 


py RAS D2 O90 "yy AK py Bad Uypdics Y Ase pits 
Byhid pA gs GOS Oye! 372 pt planer Iya Ol, 
MWS Ae xl! 

Very important is Bagd’s statement (100°) concerning his 

40 doctrine: Ss Bye yas Ss AS aly JY Cad xl acl r=s9 


1 On the border of Fargana, Yakut I, 421. 


£ 
2? This word gives no sense. Isfr. has instead rp Liang. 
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e' dese? Lt eLus¥t re oP yr — pasta! Sypaae (then in 


Ali, his sons, finally in Aba Muslim) aslo, s re) | re) xf ~ 
Upliges Y goles GY ype <6 Mist LN St Ile, pak Ye 
—" na oe : ee ©. es By 
Gh? GRAN shy pty Lerhe LI ctl ciyye 96 ty) 


See on this doctrine p. 85” ff. 
— L. 13. Read Rawandiyya (with long 4 in the first syllable). 
The name Rawandiyya is generally applied to the people who 
came in 141 or, according to another version, in 136 or 137, to1 
Hashimiyya, then the capital of the Caliphate, to pay divine 
homage to the Caliph al-Mansdr, Tab. III, 129=I1Ath. V, 383; 
_ Dozy, Jsl. 242; Kremer, Jdeen 12; Miller, Zslam 1, 494; Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen Il, 37 f.; van Vloten, Chiitisme 48. 
This application, however, is correct only in part. Originally, 





) 


it seems, the Rawandiyya were but a political party which 
assigned the Imamate to the Abbassides, just as other parties 
assigned it to the Omeyyads or Alides. Masudi repeatedly 
describes them as the uwlasll Hs Kaas who justified the trans- 
fer of the Imamate to the Abbassides on the basis of Koran 8, 76 20 
and who-hired the corruptible al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) to write 
for them to order the book ‘‘ Kitab Imamati waladi’l-‘Abbas.” 
(Masudi VIII, 56.) The latter fact alone, which brings 
the Rawandiyya down to the third century H., suffices 
to show that the Rawandiyya, at least, chronologically, 25 
extend far beyond the ill-fated ‘* guluww” attempt in 141. It 
was only at a later time that the Rawandiyya claimed that the 
Imamate had been transferred to the Abbassides by a written 
will of Abii Hashim, the son of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya 
(Masudi VIII, 58), thus appearing as a branch of the Keisaniyya. 30 
Bagd. apparently holds the same view on this matter when, in 





formulating the orthodox doctrine of the Imamate, he adds 
(fol. 133"): r= s! xoLels (xelst, Kanal! hsol itz) IJ, 
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[70] (sie) Keddy Sos Gey RAHN pe sho, ed Las 
‘schno aad xoLol Niast ol. Comp. also fol. 12%. 


I. If. expresses himself similarly Ed. IV. 90'": ‘** Another party 
says: the Caliphate is only permissible in the children of al- 
5*Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. This is the opinion of the Rawan- 
diyya.”’* 

It was only a small group out of this large party which 
cherished extravagant ideas and, as the Muhammedan theologians 
would say, exaggerated concerning the ‘Abbassides. This is 

still evident from Tab.’s statement III, 418", that it was a cer- 
tain man called Ablak who arranged the attempt at the deifica- 
tion of Manstir and ‘* called upon the Rawandiyya to join him,” 
in other words, used an already existing party for his special 
purposes, * 

i5 The name of the sect is written K205,!, Tab. ib.,‘ I. Hl. and 
others; R259) Bagd. and Isfr., and R202) Suytiti, Zwrikh, 
263, which the English translator, p. 266 note, unjustifiedly, 
as will presently be seen, regards as incorrect. For it is the 
latter variant, reflected as well in the reading of Ed. Y. 

20 (our text, note 9) and this page, note 2, which gives us 
the clue to the origin of the sect. As a matter of fact, the 
Rawandiyya are unanimously connected by the Arabic authors 
with the province of Khorasan, which was, as is well known, 
the centre of the Abbasside propaganda (Masudi VI, 54, Tab. 

IL, 82, 129°=I1Ath. V, 383, comp. Abulfeda II, 13). A 
locality by the name of Rawand, however, is unknown in that 
province. <A place of that name is mentioned by Yakut II, 741 
as being in the vicinity of Jshahdn. Accordingly, Dozy, Js/. 
242 and Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen II, 38 (the latter quotes 


‘ych2. may refer to the Prophet o: to Ali. The latter is more prob- 
able, for Masudi, too, tells us that they made an exception in the case 
of Ali. 

* Cod. L. R22.) If see later. Masudi VI, 26 says rather vaguely : 
‘The Rawandiyya (maintain) that the Imamate is permissible in the 
Kureish only.” 

* The view set forth in the text is in the main anticipated by de Sacy 
LVI f. whosimilarly takes Mas‘fidi’s statement as the point of departure. 

4It is to be regretted that the editor omitted the variations of this 
name, which he declares (III, 82, note b) to be numerous. 
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also other views, note 1) seek the origin of this sect in that|70] 
region. But this view contradicts the express statements of the 
Arabic sources. Considering the variations of the name of this 
© “~~ 
sect, I am inclined to place its origin in S92), a region near 
Nisabtir, the capital of Khorasin, Yakut II, 891, comp. Ludbh 5 
al- Lubdab s. v., spy. This conjecture is raised to cer- 
tainty by the fact that [Khall. calls the very same region 03), 
(No. 34, in the biography of silt ict> we uu). In 
other words, d3,!) and O92) are two various pronunciations of 
the same name which in Persian sounded Révend.' 10 
Aside from this geographical explanation of the name, another 
derivation is found which must be discussed here. Isfr. 10°, 
speaking of the succession of the Imamate after Aba Hashim, 
remarks as follows: is?! dw (KoLoYI s**2) AR>y had Sls han 
Cpe Reg? plas Cn XSI dus ow? (add? Ac wy) dios? SI wails 
Ms. ..»2) pol Jes td x} acct S$ (strike , 
(Ms. Gye) gpl YF lds, Les was ls s (strike out w) 


of ee 
aclsl, soigl I. I combine this statement with the notice 


Makr. 351” (in his enumeration of the sects of the Rawifid) 


sake xl} deo alll Jo dar oleYl & lt alist! 0s, 
Kuliol! Slay... Ke gal ast LN peat Usds play. 


all SY xis SU 5d) ABN de pe plant! go Sdryoot 


axl wp! So re) oF Syl. I do not hesitate to read 
Koga atl and Srsg2 II (instead of Kdeg2 yl and Sdeg2 yl) 


and, taking into account their identity in doctrine, to regard 25 
them as one. 

Examining our material as a whole, we are led to believe 
that there were two sects of this name: the one, properly so 


called, from Riwand in Khorasan , appeared in the time of Abd 


! De Sacy LVI recognized in part this relation. 
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|70| Muslim and professed the extravagant doctrines set forth above; 
the other, called so after their founder or leader ar-Rawandi, 
was a political party for which al-Jahiz as late as in the third 
century composed his treatise in favor of the Abbasside claims 

5to the Imamate. 

Finally, attention may be called to another sect which stands 
in a peculiar relation to the Rawandiyya. It is a remarkable 
fact that our sect which, as can be inferred from the above, is 
by no means insignificant, is mentioned neither by Shahr. nor 

10Tji nor Makr. In its stead we find the Rizimiyya, credited 
with exactly the same views, as have been set forth above as 
those of the Rawandiyya. And what is even more significant, the 
Baslamiyya (or Muslimiyya, see p. 119 n. 2), which worshipped 
Abt Muslim as a Divine incarnation and is counted among the 
is Rawandiyya (Makr. 353 ult.,—the only passage in which the 
name occurs—, Tab. III, 129'°=IAth. V, 383; Bagd. 103°: 


pdema os 3 R259 >I uy ee? so HAS), figures in the 
other sources among the Rizamiyya (p. 118 f.). It is clear that 
the two sects are intimately connected with one another. One 
20 feels naturally inclined to take them for one. The difference 
in the names and their derivations seem to speak against their 
identity. 
—L. = See p. 100” ff. 
1] 71,1. 1. A great deal of confusion prevails with regard to 


~> 


2 the name - this sectarian. The extant forms may be classified 


as follows: Sys uw nae “ aS! das Text 37°, Makr. 362" 
(quotation), Shahr. 112, Bagd. 12* ( promiscue gy+e and pe): 
Isfr. 10°, Kashi 195”; od oy aif Qus Text 71, note | 
(reading of L Br), Kashi 188’ (parallel to 195"), Makr. quoted 
30by van Vloten, Worgers 3 61, note 8; 5 Ratt? adi dus 
wyS (ore >) Bagd. 97*, Shahr. 112 ult., Text 37° (reading 


of Y); Yy> xASI Que Isfr. 56", Abu’l Maali 158; aUl dus 
~y5 gy Text 71, n. 1 (reading of Ed. Y). The name of 
the sect is written ays | Bagd. 97", Abu’l-Maali 158, van 
%5 Vioten in his edition of Mafdatih al-‘ Ulam, Leyden 1895, p. 6 


vem tb, as a variant, Makr. quoted van Vloten, Worgers, p. 
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61, n. 8,' Text 71" (see note 12). Very interesting in this con- [71] 
nection is Makr.’s notice quoted from a manuscript by van 
cot o% 

Vioten, Worgers ib.: Syd we aA as gust vepe a) weiss 
‘ey yy: The notice is not quite clear, but this much can be 
inferred from it that there is both Sys and wy among 
‘Abdallah’s ancestors who may be responsible for the variations 
and that the name of the sect does not, at least in this case, 
necessarily conform with the immediate ancestor of the founder. * 

Very peculiar is the notice Shahr. 113 that after ‘Abdallah 
b. Mu‘awiya’s death (comp. Text 71") his adherents believed 
that his spirit was transferred to ‘‘ Ishak b. Zeid b. al-LHarith 
al-Ansari. These are the Hdrithiyya who permit forbidden 
things and live the life of one who has no duties imposed on 15 
him” (comp. de Sacy, II, 593). It would thus seem that the 
Harithiyya are not identical with the Harbiyya and represent 
but a later development of the Harbiyya (or Kharbiyya).* 


10 





? Van Vloten is inclined to pronounce the name al-Kharibiyya to suit 
the metre. This is scarcely permissible considering that the word 
itself stands in the verse by emendation. 

* The genealogical chain Marta‘—Thaur—Mu ‘awiya—al-Harith—Mu- 
‘Awiya is found Wiistenfeld, Tabellen, 4*'. 

* Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75 n. 2. 

‘I have no means to ascertain whether the following passages have 
any bearing on this sect, although several points seem to suggest it: 


~ 


> 
Beladori, Futth al-Buldén, ed. de Goeje, 295 penult. : CAdawnd Kad | 
oo auc w a a Jt (see variants); ee Leyden 
1855, I, 397 (anno 147): pe Yy> (ymadas Risks s**2) Les us, 
9 © 
: a t — oe it ular ee t ? , 
MN ders RSI wast eere <) oat Sez >I! ad! duc; [Khall. 


No. 19, p. 30 (biography of Ahmad b. Hanbal): wh Syalies 95 
AS dol AN One ye pe LI pane ye oly Wye 
Sb eel Kot and Vhs > Jt, yprsiell a> ss? 
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[71] According to Bagd. 97", ‘Abdallah adhered to the doctrine of 


Bayan that God embodies himself in the prophets and the 
Imams, claiming that the Divine spirit, went over from Abt 
Hashim to him; comp. Shahr. 112 penult. 

— L. 4. On the number of prayers see the variants here and 
Text 37, n. 3. 17 is attested by most manuscripts, Makr. 362" 
(quotation from I. II.), also in the notice quoted by van Vloten, 
Worgers ib. Is 17 (7410) a holy number? The ‘‘ Greatest 
Name” is said to consist of 17 letters, p. 87°’. 

0 —L. 6. The Sufriyya (or Sifrivya, see Haarbriicker, IT, 
106) is a very moderate Kharijite sect. 
—L. 8. Makr. quoted van Vloten, Worgers, ib. expresses 


eo ® 


himself similarly sal stl xiv St cet! K2ptual J, Jt fea, 
peas Ae I, wks LJ. The words Shahr. 113’ Le b> pI 
15 RIL20¢ wdc os C>y ys (Haarbriicker 170 ‘‘aber der Mann 


kehrte nicht zum Wissen und zur Religiositit zuriick”’) are 
impossible, both as regards contents and grammatical form 
(subject before verb, e>y wt for a single action). What 
Shahr. meant to say is most probably, judging by the state- 
»oments of I, Hf. and Makr., the exact reverse of it: that ‘Abdal- 
lah did return to (true) knowledge and religion, and was con- 
sequently deserted by his followers. 
—L. 14. On ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya see Text 45°’, Comm. 
44"' ff. and Wellhausen, Opp. 98 f. 
25 L.19. The name of this sect alternates between Ki pace 
and Kyaa3 (see the readings note 15). The former is also 
found Abulfeda II, 388 (IAth. VIII, 220, which is his source, 
reads Rayanaatl), Dictionary of Technical Terms, p. 1385 (quota- 
tion from Iji; ed¢. Sorenson has &y i). This difference 
is of importance for the understanding of the origin of the sect, 
which is controversial; see de Sacy cuxxxim, Il 559 ff., 
Wolff, Vrusen 214 ff. Abulfeda derives the name from the 
citadel Nasariyya and places the origin of the sect in the year 


270/891. Nuseiriyya again is interpreted as a term of con- 
35 tempt: ** little Christians,”’ ZDMG. III, 3C8 note. On the other 


hand, Guayard, ‘*Un grand maitre des Assassins,” Journal 
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Asiatique 1877, I, p. 349, derives the name from a man called [71] 
Muhammed b. Nuseir, an adherent of al-Hasan al-‘Askari 
(died 260), the eleventh Imam of the Imamiyya, Text 58’. The 
Catechism of the Druzes considers the founder of the Nuseiriyya 
a man named Nuseiri, Blochet 101. 5 

The cardinal point of the Nuseiriyya doctrine is the deifi- 
cation of Ali. This accounts for the fact that they are con- 
sidered by I. H. an outgrowth of the Sabiiyya.—Ali, they 
believed, existed before the world was created, Shahr. 144. To 
the question ‘* who has created us ?” the modern Nuseiriyya cate- 10 
chism gives the reply: ** Ali”, ZDMG, IIT, 302. In other words, 
Ali is the Demiurge, see p. 91. They believed in the simulta- 
neous incarnation of God in a good and evil being (Shahr. 144, 
Iji 348), more exactly, in seven such successive incarnations: 
see the list of the seven incarnations, ZDMG, IIT, 303; on the us 
number seven see Index s.v. Seven. This theory strikingly 
resembles ash-Shalmagini’s doctrine of the Addid, p. 116°. 
Muhammed was Ali’s apostle and was sent to bring mankind to 
his recognition, ZDMG., IIT, 302. 

The Nuseiriyya are closely related to the Ishikiyya (p. 102'*). 20 
They are mentioned together, Shahr. 143, [ji 21, 348. Yakut 
III, 275, appears to identify them. He says briefly of ash- 


Shorta, a district near Wasit, Rgyqaad Raslst Leds Leksol. 


§ «© 
72,1. 1. Instead of ‘‘army” read ‘‘ district.” Ma, pl. [72] 
£ 

dist, originally ‘‘army district,” became afterwards a pure 2 
geographical designation. The Jordan district with Tiberias 
as capital corresponds to the Roman province Palestina Secunda 
(Prof. Néldeke in a private communication).—I have found no 
reference to this occupation of Palestine by the Nuseiriyya 
outside of TL. HL. 

—L.2 ff. Yakut probably refers to the same fact when he 


40 


© we > Ss 
says, referring to them (II, 338, sub voce Uie> ) KaroleVl wgducl 


wth wnt Ugam2-—The reason for their hatred of Fatima and 
her children lies probably in their conception of Ali as Divine 
being, who, as such, can have neither wife nor children. Abu’l 35 
Maali 158 enumerates among the Galiya a sect Azdariyya: 
‘* They say that he who was the father of Hasan and Iusein was 
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[72] not the (real) Ali. He was rather a man called Ali al-Azdari. 
But the Ali who is an Imam has no children, as he is the 
Creator.” I, II.’s statement contradicts the assertion of Shahr. 
144° (comp. Haarbriicker II, 413), [ji 21, 348, see de Sacy II, 

5 559, that the Nuseiriyya (and Ishakiyya) worshipped the chil- 
dren of Alias well. The modern Nuseiriyya catechism (ZDMG. 
IIT, 305) also recognizes this relationship of Ali in his capacity 
as man. 

—L. 8. This is a reflex of the belief in Docetism, p. 30. 

0» —L. 13. In his polemic against the Sabi’iyya, who believe 

that a devil was killed in Ali’s stead, Isfr. 56% uses the same 


argument: oes lens ul ase ol Kas el wy! Cae i) 

 Spdahs HAKS logos? 6 Gloss jas 

[73] 73, note 2. The addition in L. Br is characteristic of I. H.’s 
5s Zahirite standpoint. 

—L. 3. See Text p. 34" and Comm. p. 13” ff. 

—L.4. The words enclosed in quotation marks make the 
impression of a citation from some Sufi author. Perhaps it 
would have been more correct to translate Q@a. as ‘‘one”: 

2» ‘*one of them adds.” 

—L.6f. The name of this Safi is Aba Sa‘id Abd’l-Kheir, 
as I. Hl. expressly states, with two kunyas joined together; 
de Sacy, Journal des Savants 1821, p. 725 gives the same 
form of the name. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 

25 New York 1906, writes consistently Abt Sa‘tid daw Abi’l-Kheir 
(see passages in his index), The same Dozy, Js/. 320, Gold- 
ziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie 1, 186, note 3 
(from Ibn Abi Useibi‘a, ed. Miiller II, 9°’). 

Abii Sa‘id was born December 7, 967 and died January 12, 

#01049. He was a contemporary‘of Avicenna (980-1037)—he is 
said to have been his friend, Goldziher, ibidem’—and consequently 
of I. H. (Text 73°). According to Dozy, however, ib, (=Kre- 
mer, Jdeen, p. 66), he founded a monastery (Khankah) in 
Khorasan as early as in the year 200/815. But the date is no 

35 doubt incorrect. 

The Sufis regard him as the originator of their doctrine. De 
Sacy 7b. thinks that this is unhistorical. 

1 He is buried by his side, in Hamadan. See the picture of their 
tombs in Jackson, Persia Past and Present ‘(New York 1906}, p. 167. 
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Abii Sa‘id was a famous Ruba‘i poet, Browne, ¢. 261 ff. [73] 
Even now his Ruba‘is are believed to have a magic power. 


They are recited a certain definite number of times as prayers 


for forgiveness of sins, for rain, ete.’ 

On his spiritual conception of the religious obligations comp. 5 
Browne, 7), p. 268. 

—L.%. On the prohibition of silk see Hughes, Dictionary 


of Islam, sub voce Dress. 


— L,. 21 ff. The belief in a written will (yas) of the Prophet 
bequeathing the Imamate to Ali is the cardinal tenet of the 10 
Imamites in contradistinction from the Zeidites; see Introduc- 
tion p. 22, Shahr. 122 ff., Iji 353, Makr. 351, IKhald. I, 356. 
On the song of this struggle in the Hadith see Goldziher, Muh. 
St. I, 

74,1. 4. On the name Rawafid see Appendix A. 15 

—L.%. On Zeid see Shahr, 116. He was a pupil of Wasil | 74] 
b. ‘Ata, the founder of the Mu‘tazila. 

—L. 13. See p. 22 

—IL. 15. Ali’s voluntary concession of the Imamate to the 
three first Caliphs is taught, according to Shahr. 121°, by the 2 
Salihiyya, the adherents of al-Hasan b. Salih (p. 130 f.), and the 
Butriyya, the followers of a certain al-Abtar. Bagd. 10* applies 
the name bButriyya to both sects. They accordingly considered 
Aba Bekr and ‘Omar legitimate Imams. Suleiman b. Jarir (p. 
136° ff.) agreed with them on this point, but differed from them 25 
regarding ‘Othman. Suleiman declared him an infidel, while 
the others reserved their opinion concerning him (Shahr., 
Bagd).—Kashi 152 applies the appellation Butriyya to the 
adherents of several men who held the same views on the Imamate. 


Al-Abtar, however, is not mentioned by him’*: isl 2 Ke pial 240 
ply (sic) o& (sic) EP ye ele we gant Iya nas 


' Zhukovski in the Memoires (Zapiski) of the Oriental Department of 
the Russian Archeological Society, XIII (1900), p. 146. 

? See following note. 

* Cf. p. 130°°.—Makr. 352° curiously connects the two men Ripka 


Yous Fo? ein we cred aus 
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[74] (sic) gah, Sag cpz Kody Kagte yo pKSl, Rode et yt 


2) KE BNy SM Npto post pity ABI (sic) ergs plraet 
Le) lili = te os K2Y40 lo,bls as KAS xASf 


Note 6. The me pend in the sense aa =. is 
not found in the dictionaries. It obviously stands here for 
‘*heterodox view or belief, heresy.”' The word is frequently 
found in the kindred literature. Thus I, Il. at the very begin- 

ioning of his Wilal Ed. I, 1" says: The previous writers on the 


same subject omitted ‘* many of the strongest — of the 
adherents of, makalat, heterodox views.” IV, 188” : ydae ye 


edrudl Asiig!! Vir oo> Sa) ‘*Tt has been mentioned 
by some on one) of the compile rs of the heterodox views of 
those who (w rongly) consider themselves Muslims.” C omp. 
also IV, 189°; ILL, 23' and often. Shahr. uses the word in the 


same sense: 1°; 60' ern 1 e-Fele so piducell the he resiologists, 

(Waji Khalfa VI, 117, 118 oY lsel). Masudi V, 473 
29 ~ 

similarly refers to the oat wi Coneauk Ilis well-known, 


20 unfortunately lost, work bore the title s oa Wa S a 5s) 


wba Jpct. It appears from this as well as from Ed. I, 
1‘ and Shahr, 2" that wae is contrasted with wblo 
‘*the religious (and legitimate) views.” 

—L. 19. See Text 30°, 75°.—The name of this theologian 


2%is subject to a great many variations. It appears most fre- 
quently in the form sv one wp? opel, the latter name 
also in the form of st> variously pointed as st>> ist > and 


et> see the readings Text 30, note 2; 79 n. 1; IAth. in the 


index; Masudi V, 474 and VI, 24 (comp. p. 490; the editors make 


s00f it st); Kashi 152° (sic) s uP ele epee I. I. 
J 


| Freytag records a slightly similar significance of the word from Golius: 


‘* opinio, sententia.” 
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calls him proméscue al-Hasan b. Salih (b. Hayy), Text 30’, 74'° [74] 


(note 10), 75 n. 1, and al-Hasan b. Hayy, 74°**°, 75°, 79"°. This 
peculiar circumstance is rendered intelligible by the fact that 
Hayy or, more exactly, Hayyan is identical with Salih; see Tab. 
III, 2516", 2517° (and notes), Wiistenfeld, Zubellen 9". Fihr. 
178'°, however, calls his father Salih daw Hayy. 

Al-Hasan, with the Kunya Aba ‘Abdallah, was a member of 
the Thaur Hamdan (Bagd. 10*, comp. Isfr. 9*, 1. 8). His 
daughter was married to ‘Isa, the son of Zeid b. Ali, the 


5 


founder of the Zeidiyya. Together with his son-in-law, who 10 


was pursued by the Caliph Mahdi, he was compelled to hide in 
Kufa for seven years. He died in the same city; the year of 
his death is variously given as 167, 168 and 169; see Wiisten- 
feld, Register, sub voce, Tab. ib., Fihr. ib., Dahabi, Huffaz 


V, 45. He was famous for his piety, see especially Dahabi. 1s 


Muslim in his Sv//h quotes him as Rawi, while Bukhari men- 


tions him honorably, Bagd. 10* (comp. Isfr. 9"): cl XS, 
Ss Ss Le ei uw open Sh cles Ww? pda 


KAAS ed Kastan! po des co ws eon Sins 


oe ped atl pola ols gs JL xi, etsrall ist? 


ea Rin mle, ey VW? Thiw few ol > Cr ow 
bd o? ~ 

I. If.’s account on al-[Iasan’s views flagrantly contradicts the 
statements of the other sources, The latter generally count 
him among the Zeidiyya, who confine the Imamate to the 
descendants of Ali or, still narrower, to those of Fatima (see 
later p. 132”° ff.), Shahr. 121, Bagd., Isfr.; IKot. 301 counts him, 
more vaguely, among the Shifa. /%hr. 178”, who mentions him 


among the Bde Hl Kradill LAS, registers a book of his entitled 


** A book on the Imamate of the descendants of Ali by Fatima.’” 3 


'The South-Arabic tribe Hamdan in ‘Irak adhered to the Alides, 
Kremer, Culturgeschichte unter den Chalifen, I, 144. 

* The editors (note 16) bring al-Hasan b. Salih in connection with the 
Mu‘tazilite sect Salihiyya, Iji 340’, comp. Shahr. 107. This assumption 
is inadmissible. Our al-Hasan is rather connected with the Salihiyya 
among the Shiites, Shahr. 120 and the Buteiriyya, Iji 353. Comp. 
Masudi V, 474 and Comm. p. 129” ff. 


> 
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[74] In contradiction to all these authors, I. H. insists that al- 
Hasan shared the orthodox view which admits the Imamate ‘*‘ in 
all the descendants of Fihr b. Malik,” i. e., the Kureish (comp. 
W iistenfeld, Tabellen O''). One might feel inclined to charge 

oI. H. with the attempt to claim this famous theologian for the 
Sunna. but it must be remembered that I. Hl. quotes as his 
authority an Imamite.—Quite isolated is Masudi’s statement 
(VI, 25) that he went as far as to admit the Imamate even out- 
side the Kureish. 

On Ifishim see p. 65" ff. 


10 nent L. A 
- kL. 2 The book is recorded Fihr. 175, ‘Tusy p. 355, No. 


22. 
a3. 

G71 

[75] 75, |. 4. This is intended to show that al-Ifasan considered 
even these men legitimate Imams. Al-Ilasan was also very 
i5mild in his opinion about ‘Othman, see p. 129°", 

—L.s8. J. Ul. stands quite, alone with this assertion. 
According to all other authorities, including Masudi V, 474, 
[Khald. I, 357, comp. Kremer, Jdeen 375, the Zeidiyya restrict 
the Imamate to the descendants of /t#imu. The Keisiniyya 

voare thus excluded, See Introduction, p. 23 and Comm, p. 35. 
—L. 9. Comp. [kKhald. ib. The Zeidiyya recognize the 
Imamate of every descendant of Fatima elr¥I WK 5) br aucy 
wiealal oN laclo c pShey Lele Sts lash LJle pgic 

— Note 6. Instead of the enigmatic words of Ed. oss 


KARA Braud dw I would suggest (although with some hesita- 


tion) to read SRO BAmadl A oa wee ‘‘and the love of unsheath- 
ing the sword is in him.” 

—L. 14. According to IKhald. I, 356, the Imamiyya claim 
a written will of Ali in favor of? Fatima’s sons. 

30 —L. 20-21. Similarly Shahr. 124'’: ‘‘ They (the Imamiyya) 
agree as to the transfer of the Imamate down to Ja‘far b. 
Muhammed as-Sadik. They disagree as to the person he 
appointed (Imam) by a written will after him.” See Text 76? 
and Comm, p. 104” ff. 

3, —L. 22. On Hishim b. al-Hakam see p. 65" ff. 

— Ibidem. On Hisham b. Salim al-Juwaliki see Shahr. 141. 
See also /ihr. 177°, note 20, Tusy p. 356, No. 772, Kashi 


181 ff.—On his anthropomorphistic doctrine comp. p. 66°. 
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— L. 23. On Dawud al-Hawari see p. 67° ff. [75] 

—Ibidem. On Dawud b. Kathir ar-Rakki, from Rakka in 
Babylonia, see Kashi 256 f. Tusy No. 281, p. 131 designates 
him as ‘* weak,” because the “ Gulat ” quote him as authority for 
their traditions. Kashi 257 defends him against this charge. 5 
He is said to have died about 200", Tusy i., comp. Kashi 7d. 

—Ibidem. ‘Ali b. Mansfr is enumerated Shahr, 145 among 
the writers of the Shi‘a. Masudi VI, 369 calls him an Imamite 
and a follower of Hisham b. al-Hakam, He is mentioned in 
connection with the latter, Kashi 165 ult. See also below 1. 22. 10 

—TIbidem. On ‘Ali b. Mitham see p. 60° ff. 

— L. 24. On ash-Shakkak see p. 66"* ff. 

— L. 25. On Sheitan at-Tak see p. 59. 

-—— L. 26. Abd Malik al-Hadrami is mentioned Bagd, 21°. in 
connection with Ali b. Mitham, both being styled opm 15 


vail. SH. Kidr. 177% counts him among the dogmatists of the 


Ne 
Shi‘a (Krvct erhKic ue). Contrary to this, and no doubt 
incorrectly, Masudi VI, 369 designates him as a radical Khari- 
jite.—He took part, together with most of the other men men- 


~] 


tioned in our text, in the famous discussion before the Barmekide 20 
Vizier Yahya, Masudi ib.; comp. on this discussion Kashi 

167 ff.—Abfi Malik is mentioned, together with Ali b. Manstr 
(see above |. 7), Kashi 179 ult. They both belonged to Ja‘far’s 
circle. They outlived Ja‘far, ib. 

76, |. 3and note 1. According to most authorities (quoted 25 
Comm. p. 19° f.), Isma‘il died before his father (five years, |76] 
Blochet 51). The Isma‘iliyya remove this difficulty by the 
assumption that Ja‘far purposely spread the rumor about his 
death so as to save his life. See the story told Shahr. 146. 

—L. 4. These are the Karmatians.. See on these Comm. 30 
19% and p. 79°. 

—L. 7. These are the Ithna‘asharivya, see p. 78*° 

— L. 10 ff. See on this passage Text p. 48 and Comm, 52 ff. 


— 
~ 


 gilgicyl Oe oy. wl which follows immediately is most prob- 
ably a dittography from the next line. The editors identify this name 
with Abi Malik. The difference in the Kunya (Abii Malik and Aba 
‘Abdallah) as well as in the Nisba (al-Hadrami and al-Isfahdni) speak 
decidedly against this conjecture. 
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[76 | —L. 20. On the contest about the inheritance see the 
allusive statement Shahr. 129 and a more elaborate account 
IBab., Zthbat 41 penult. It is natural that Ja‘far gets the 
worst of it. 


— 
77, note 3. [prefer the reading of L. Br Lge yee ‘* People 


[77 | sneered at her.” See on this expression Goldziher, Muh. St. 
II, 143 ult. and note 7. The nature of the accusation is not 
quite clear, Did she become the concubine of al-Hasan b, 
Ja‘far? 

i -—L. 5. I have not been able to find any reference to this 
Katib.—The details set forth here are not found elsewhere. 
—L. 8. In the time of Abu’l Maali (wrote about 485") 
people made pilgrimages to the cellar (sardab) in which he was 
said to have disappeared, Blochet 155. Even as late as Ibn 
15 Khaldfin a peculiar ceremony connected with this cellar was 
still in vogue. Comp. the interesting passage, IKhald. I, 559. 
-[bidem (comp, note 7). The same number of vears (180) 
also Ed. IV, 96°. 
L. 10. On Mukhtar see p. 79'".—On Keisan and the 
0 Keisaniyya p. 33 ff. 
-L. 13. 
72 


born 105/723 and died 173/789, Brokelmann I, 83. To the 


Muhammed b, Isma‘il as-Sayyid al-Llimyari was 


sources quoted by Brockelmann add the biography in Dahabi’s 
Twrikh al-Ishim (Ms. of Strassburg University Library, not 
2 paginated), which is in part closely related to that given in 
Kuwidt al- Wafdydt 1, 24.—On as-Sayyid comp. also the index 
to this treatise. 
-L. 14. Kuthayyir ‘Azza, so called because of his love to 
‘Azza, a girl of the Khuzi‘a tribe, died in 105, the year in 
so Which as-Sayyid was born, BrocKelmann I, 48.' 
[78] 78, note 2. The drift of this anecdote is probably this, 
that, as no decent man shared the views of as-Sayyid, he could 
only point to a cobbler in Ray as his associate in doctrine. 


'The remark in Agh. Tables p. 395" s.v. Spred dauall : ** loué 
par Kutayyir” is, of course, a misunderstanding. The passage referred 
to (Agh. VIII, 32) merely states that the verses quoted there in the name 
of Kuthayvir are ascribed by others to as-Sayyid. Comp. Agh. VII, 7. 
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—L.4. The accusation of forgery, which is certainly more [78] 


justified than the reciprocal charge of ‘‘ tabdil” (see p. 61 f.), is 
often made against the Shiites, see Goldziher, Muh, St, II, 111. 
IAth. (VIII, 21) puts it forcibly as well as briefly: ‘*‘ When the 
enemies of Islam gave up the hope to uproot it by force they 
The Rawafid are on this 


5 


took to inventing false traditions.’ 
score brought in comparison with the Jews and this comparison 
is put into the mouth of ash-Sha‘bi (d. 103), kd 269 (ina 
briefer form, also in the name of ash-Sha‘bi, Isfr. 15°), see 
p. 19". Ash-Sha‘bi, of course, is not responsible for this 
invidious comparison. The Sunnites in protesting against the 
Shiitic forgeries found no better spokesman than ash-Sha‘bi, 
who was revered by the Sunna and at the same time known as 
a Shiite. It must be noted, however, that, according to Isfr. 
70° penult., the fertinm comparationis in the analogy between 
the Rawatid and the Jews is not the forgery of traditions but 
**tashbih,” the anthropomorphistic conception of God. The 
Shiites incline towards ‘‘ tashbih” (see, e. g., p. 66°) and the 
latter is regarded as characteristic of Judaism by the Muham- 
medan theologians. [Cf. Kauffmann, Attributenlehre 8f. | 
The Sunnites answer the Shiitic forgeries with forgeries of 
their own which are directed against their opponents (Gold- 
ziher, Muh. St. I, 117 ff. A few instances can be found Isfr. 
15’ f. Some of them are rather clumsy. Thus the Prophet is 


reported to have ordered Ali to kill the Rawafid. [See p. 143 ult. | 25 


—L.6. Inthe expositions following in £7., I. II. endeavors 
to refute the Shiitic view that the Imamate is admissible only 
in the descendants of Ali. His expositions, however, are of a 
theological nature and do not offer any historical material. 


The author very cleverly points out that the hadith so” cal » 


' ee? so Y xl Yt cy? uy* Mae which is a stand- 
ing argument of the Shiites—it is at the same time binding for 
the Sunnites as being recorded in the two Sahihs (Nawawi, 
Tuhdib 438)—proves nothing in favor of Ali, as Joshua, and 
not Aron, was the successor of Moses. 


' Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG., 50, 119. See Comm. p. 48". 


10 
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[78] —L. 10. chads here and in the passages quoted Comm. 


35 


p. 7 and 9*° obviously means ‘‘ Synopsis. This meaning of 


the word is not recorded in the dictionaries. 


—L.17. Read jLeF (misprint). 





5 79,1. 3. Read Camel! “who caused” (Noldeke); correct ' 
[79 ' - ; 
accordingly Text 89°, 


-L. 12. This is the opinion of Suleiman b. Jarir (see 1. 21). 
Comp. Shahr, 119: ‘*The nation committed . . . a sin which 
does not reach the degree of impiety.” See Tji 353, Makr. 

10 3§2”° ( perdu instead of lead), Masudi V, 474. His party 
is called Jaririyya’; Isfr. 7” calls it Suleimaniyya. 
— LL. 13. On al-Hasan b. Hayy see p. 130 f. 
—[L.18. This is the view of the Jarfidiyya, see p. 22°° ff. 
— L. 20. Comp. a similar utterance Ed. I, 41° (directed 
isagainst the Apostles): ‘*It is not permitted to believe an 
apostate nor to receive (true) religion from an apostate.” 
—L. 21. On at-Tammiar see p. 60° f. 
[S80] go, 1. 3 
- L, 


On Abi Kamil see p. 76°" f. 
See Text 56° ff. 


=3 Ww 2 


' Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75 n. 2. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Introduction, p. 13.1. 3 from below: Joseph is oversight for Samuel. 

Comm, p. 15, n. 3. Al-Warrak is probably identical’ with Abd ‘isa 
Muhammed b. Harfin al-Warrak, of Bagdad, quoted by Mas‘(di, Murtij 
VII, 236. 

—Page 781. 15. Comp. also [Kot. p. 106: uplastt erlac. 











APPENDIX A. 
The term ** Rawdfid,”’ 


Tur term LRawdfid which figures so conspicuously in the 
literature bearing on Shiism as well as in the texts of Ibn 
Ilazm can lay claim to a long and eventful history. The word 
has undergone numerous changes and modifications which are 
sometimes of so fluctuating a nature as to defy all exact defini- 
tions. In the following an attempt is made—for it cannot be 
more than an attempt—to trace the principal stages in this 
development and to classify the various, sometimes contradic- 
tory applications of this word. 

Rawdfid, in the collective singular Rdfida,* occasionally 
Arfad and Rifiddin,’ in the singular Rdfidi,’ originally signi- 
fies ‘‘an army, or a military force... which has deserted its 


’ 


> (Lane), in other words ‘‘ deserters,” or ‘‘ traitors.” 


leader’ 
It is obviously meant as a nickname, more exactly, an abusive 
nickname, a nomen odiosum.” Its application, in consequence, 

' The abbreviations under which the sources are quoted in this appen- 
dix are the same as in the body of the article. 

> The form kae3) which may only represent a different spelling of 
a3) is quoted by Goldziher, ZDMG, 36, 281, n. 1, and Shi‘a, p. 511°. 
Another example is recorded by Dozy sub voce (from Nuweiri). 

* Comp. Taj-al-‘ Ards (see Lane s.v.), Dozy s.v. and Goldziher, ZDMG. 
36, 280, n. 1. 

* See p. 140, n. 3, and Comm. p. 106'*, Goldziher, Shi‘a 460°. The first 
two examples occur in poetry, the third in rhymed prose. 

5 Whether the variant asl iH (Text 63, n. 2) represents an actual 
usage or is merely a scribal error is difficult to determine. 

° Mukaddasi (p. 36°) counts the Rawafid aniong the sects which are 


- — = P ~ _ =e t t oo . ' w 
de a d by a nickname: 5 rastells yest, tls Kash Lols 
Jl ¢ iS RA> MN, . The abusive nature of the name is evident from 


the remark immediately following: Kaul sls Kecdicg!! Lol 
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largely depends on the mental attitude of the person using it. 
Hence its preéminently polemical character.’ 

Hlistorically the name is connected with Zeid, the great- 
grandson of Ali, the originator of the Zeidiyya. 'Tabari* has 
preserved an elaborate account of the incident to which the 
word owes its origin, 

Zeid b. Ali b. al-Hlusein b. Ali b. Abi Talib had been 
encouraged by the people of Kufa to assert his claims to the 
throne of the Omeyyads, Relying on their promises of assist- 
ance, he organizes in the year 122" an open rebellion which is 
to take place on a prearranged day in Kufa. The governor 
Yfisuf b. ‘Omar receives timely information and takes energetic 
measures to nip the rebellion in the bud by getting hold of its 
organizer. In this moment of danger the leaders of the rebel- 
lious Kufiotes, who had always been, noted for their fickleness 
of character, gather around Zeid to cross-examine him as to the 
legitimacy of the first two Caliphs, Aba Bekr and ‘Omar. 
** Zeid’ said; ‘May Allah have mercy on them both and grant 
them forgiveness! I have never heard anyone of my family 
repudiating them* or speaking of them otherwise than favor- 

' The Shiites never designate themselves as Rawafid. According to 
Mukaddasi (p. 142, n. 6), they apply this word to their opponents. 
As-Sayyid protests against the affront implied in it (p. 140, n. 3). The 
expression has, it seems, always (see, however, p. 151, n. 5) carried with 
it a derogatory meaning. The term J/u‘tazila, ‘‘ secessionists” or 
‘*schismatics ”, affords, both as regards origin (see Shahr. 33"! and the 
other sources) and subsequent development, an interesting parallel to 
Rawafid. The Mu‘tazila themselves prefer the designation Ashd@b (or 
ahl) al--adl wa’t-tau-hid (Shahr. 29 bottom, cf. preceding note, and Zeid. 


Mu‘taz. p. 2). Bagd. 40", 147" uses the word polemically ; Ke all 


al y= i viaell, while Zeid. Mu‘taz., who is himself a Mu‘tazil- 
ite, endeavors to find for the name a different and more complimentary 
derivation. 

* II, 1698 ff. 

’Tab. II, 1699. We quote the passage verbatim, as it strikingly 
illustrates the fundamental points of difference between the two most 
important sections of the Shi‘a. 


4 Liein I aie. The expression eps (or uo”) Soa sti 
is the technical term in this connection. The opposite attitude is desig- 
nated as prasritt} po cd ill. See Goldziher, ZDMG. 36, 280 n. 2, 
Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka I, 33 n. 2, and the references quoted in the 
course of this appendix, 
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bly.’ They said: ‘ Why, then, do you seek the blood of this 
family (the Omeyyads), if they have not (illegally) seized upon 
your throne and wrenched it from your hands?’ He replied to 
them: ‘The most I can admit in the question you are discuss- 
ing is that we (the family of Ali) were the worthiest among 
men of the Prophet’s throne and that the people appropriated 
it in preference to us and pushed us away from it. Yet, this, 
in our opinion, does not constitute apostasy on their part. 
They’ were Caliphs, they were just in their dealings with the 
people and acted in accordance with the Book and Tradition.’ 
They said: ‘If those did not wrong you, then these (the Omey- 
yads) have not wronged you either. Why, then, should you 
call (us) to fight people who are not doing you any wrong?’ 
Ile answered: ‘These here are not the same as those. These 
here do wrong me and you and themselves. For we only call 
you to Allah’s Book and the Prophet’s Tradition (so that) the 
traditions be revived and the innovations extinguished. If you 
follow us, you will be blessed. If not,—I am not responsible 
for you!’ Thereupon they withdrew from him, violating their 
oath of allegiance, and declared: ‘the Imam has died !”, hence- 
forward maintaining that Abfi Ja‘far Muhammed b. Ali, the 
brother of Zeid b. Ali, was the (legitimate) Imam. ‘The latter, 
however, had died in the meantime, but his son Ja‘far b. 
Muhammed was alive. So they declared: ‘Ja‘far is now our 
Imam after his father. He is the worthiest of the Imamate after 
his father. We will not follow Zeid b. Ali, for he is no Imam.’ 
Zeid thereupon called them Réafida, At present,* however, they 
maintain that it was al-Mugira who called them dfida at the 
time when they had withdrawn from him.” 

The last sentence is highly significant. The partisans of 


Zeid apparently repented their faithless action which resulted 


1 Abd Bekr and ‘Omar. It is not clear whether ‘Othman is included. 
The attitude of the Zeidiyya toward the latter is vacillating. See 
Comm. p. 129°°. 


2 Vig On this meaning of , & see Tabari glossary sub 
ely! LoAw . S 4 Loam faba 810 y 
voce and compare the next sentence. 


¥ '}. Codex B omits it. The narrator was a contemporary of 


Zeid. See later p. 141. 
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in his pitiful death. They felt the scathing shame of having 
been branded as ‘‘ deserters” or ‘‘ traitors” by so distinguished 
and pious a descendant of Ali, Shrewd as they were, they pre- 
tended that this name was hung on them by al-Mugira b. Sa‘id’ 
under whom they had risen shortly before and from whom they 
had betimes withdrawn.* To have been thus nicknamed by so 
rank a heretic constituted, in their opinion, a title of honor.* 
Tabari’s derivation of the word from the unfortunate upris- 
ing of Zeid b. Ali in 122 is almost universally confirmed by the 
Arabic authorities.’ So all the national lexicographers (see the 


quotations in Lane sb voce)’; Bagd. 10° f.°; Isfr. 9°; Shahr. 


1 The text merely gives al-Mugira. But if this is to have any mean- 
ing, it can only be taken as referring to al-Mugira b. Sa‘id, Text 59 f., 
Comm. 79. This identification is also assumed in ‘the index to Tabari. 
Wellhausen, Opp. 96 n. 1, substitutes, without justification, the name of 
al-Mugira b. Shu‘ba. It is difficult to account for his name in this 
connection. 

> Cf. Text 60". 

* The derogatory character of the word (comp. p. 137 n. 6) is aptly 
illustrated by a verse of as-Sayyid, Agh. VII, 17. The latter had been 
accused by the poet Sawwar, in the presence of the Caliph Mangfr, of 
being a fanatical Shiite. As-Sayyid replies to Sawwar in a scathing 
poem in which he says : 

“~¢ Ono “ ~ “ of - > w < - <~- a 
privedly SIAN LOY S He pash I dye, de ys 
~ We, however, are—whether you like it or not—men who ‘desert’ 
people of error and ungodly works.” This apparently means: You may 
nickname us *‘ deserters.” But we are such only because we ‘‘ desert ” 
Abii Bekr and ‘Omar who disregarded the Prophet's will and usurped 
the Caliphate rightly belonging to Ali. See later p. 142 f. Barbier de 
Meynard, Journal Asiatique 1874, p. 210 misunderstood the verse. 

‘A few (see later p. 142, n. 6) add another explanation which is no 
doubt secondary. ; 

‘Comp. also Nawawi on Muslim’s Sahih I, 51. 


‘Comp. fol. 1: sSyqkuds, oe! JG <> HD Ke ¥y3,las 
Kail) Vyeaw ergs ws: Bagd. winds up his lengthly account with 


the interesting observation Kd9-KII Lasts polit uns Js 


9 -oE 


KSI dat cam Legad GEM Lan dey LEM, atl yydpoge 
53S Sa joel, sir Se 
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17, 116; IKhald. 1, 357; Makr. 351° (=de Sacy xivun, IT, 588)', 
and others. Mukaddasi, who records various applications of 
our term, distinctly states*: ‘‘ with the Zeidiyya (it signifies) 
those who denied the Caliphate of Zeid b. Ali, and this is the 
original meaning.” 

It is well known that historical incidents quoted by Muhamme- 
dan authorities for the purposes of philological interpretation 
cannot always be relied upon, as they are not infrequently man- 
ufactured for the occasion. But no such scepticism is justified 
in our case. ‘T'abari’s report is derived from Abi Mikhuas, who 
was a contemporary of Zeid, lived in the same city and is the 
best authority for the early history of Islam, especially in 
‘Irak.* Besides, the incident has every internal evidence in its 
favor. Zeid b. Ali was the pupil of Wasil b. ‘Ata, the founder 
of the Mu‘tazila.* Like the latter, he looked at the problem of 
the Imamate from a rational point of view.* To Zeid and his 
followers the Zeidiyya the Imamate was essentially a question 
of personal qualification." They denied the existence of a 
written will’ and, while maintaining the superiority of Ali, they 
justly enough admitted that the first two eminently successful 
Caliphs were legitimate rulers.” To Zeid’s opponents the 
Imamate was exclusively a question of birth. It was heredi- 
tary in its very nature arid bequeathed to Ali by the Prophet. 
Accordingly, Abii Bekr and ‘Omar were usurpers and, dis- 
regarding, as they did, the express will of Allah’s Prophet, 


' Who also quotes the other explanation, p. 142, n. 6. 

* See p. 142, n. 6. 

’ See on this historian Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich, Preface. 
4 See Comm. 11°. ®* Comp. Iji 297. 

® Comp. Text 75° and Comm. 

7 Comp. Introd. p. 22 and Text 74°. 


* Makr. 352” sums up Zeid’s standpoint in the words Lake aes 
Lgiclels Jott rts ne st As. Comp. the quotation in 
. ie a a sa By ‘ t« “s 
Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka I, 38, n. 2 Ags ‘ea Last a) ws 

- vf 
iS asad Kaas yl Sr cole! As As Krdiasls 
This view is based on the belief in the legitimacy of Jaci! coll 


‘*the Imamate of the Inferior.” See on this important point Shahr. 
116 and Ibn Hazm, Ed. IV, 163 ff. 
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they are to be looked upon as apostates.' Thus the ‘*‘ repudia- 
tion of the two Eiders” became the equivalent and complement 
of the recognition of the claims of the Alids, It was the pro- 
pelling force of all Shiitic uprisings and it is but natural that 
the same question formed the point of issue between the legiti- 
mists of Kufa and the rationalistic and fair-minded Zeid at the 
moment when they were both about to take up arms against the 
ruling dynasty. 

Thus we may consider it certain that the word Rawdfid 
originated in Kufa in the year of the Hijra 122,’ in connection 
with the rebellion of Zeid b. Ali.* 

The specific characteristic of the Rawafid, of those who 
deserted Zeid and were termed by him ‘‘ deserters,” was the 
negative attitude towards Abii Bekr and ‘Omar, and, in a lesser 
degree, of ‘Othman and the other Companions,‘—an attitude 
which was not a mere theoretic notion but soon grew into vio- 
lent hatred and vented itself in the action—believed to be 


meritorious—ot xo! we ‘*the public denunciation of the 
Companions.”” Hence Rafd or Turaffud, i.e. ‘to act as 
Rifida” became the designation for this hostile attitude toward 
the ‘*two Elders” and the Companions, Rawdfid and its paral- 
lel forms the name of those who maintain this attitude.” Thus 


1 See Introd. 22 and Text 79". 

? Ash-Sha‘bi’s (died 103) reference to the Rafida (Comm. p. 19") is no 
doubt apocryphal. This scathing criticism of the Rafida is attributed 
to him purposely because he was known to be favorably inclined 
towards Shiism. The sentence quoted ibidem 19% a3/. J 


c 
Ko nat: is attributed Isfr. 15° to the Prophet himself, whilst accord- 
ing to ash-Sha‘bi (see p. 144"), the Rawafid were even worse than the Jews. 
Again, according to Shahr. 9, the Prophet compared the Rawafid with 
the Christians. 

*’ Whether Zeid gave his opponents that name or it was given to them 
by others in connection with that event is quite immaterial to us. 

4Cf. p. 189. n. 1. , 

*On ‘**Sabb” see Goldziber, Shi‘a 455 ff. and ZDMG. 36, 280. For 
some very characteristic instances see Comm. 28, n. 1 (quotation from 
Mirza), 42: ff., 65' ff. and Goldziher, Shi‘a 456 middle. 

° This, in our opinion, accounts for the additional explanation of 
**Rawafid” as lam) re Lt as), as those who deserted Abfi Bekr 
and ‘Omar, so Ikd (cf. p. 148). Makrizi 351°, who defines (ib.) the 
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e- ‘ nf cd 
Bagd 12° introduces with the words a5) 3 ps Susy the 
following two verses as characteristic of ‘* Rafd”: 


RawéaAfid as re oe) Uae Udies Sl Ss I ps y NR “aa 3 Pea 
so. Si Sos wel & K2glary Kisle, ylis, rete quotes both 


explanations: 1) those who ‘‘ deserted the opinion” of Zeid; 2) those 
who ‘‘ deserted the opinion” of the Companions in electing Abfi Bekr, 
ef. de Sacy xuLvul, II, 588.—Very significant—although not unmistak- 


able—is the remark Mukaddasi’s (38°): cp KaaceSl dic vast, oy; 

cpeyent! ENS Ld yo pad dic, de BY pi, for 
which Codex C reads more elaborately: A> ls Kaa! Mis vasril, 
KMS Las ce Rdzy Il Ais, rate Spas pissy Ac xs VS 


v-_? - £ . 
cyl RNS Ld Cpe pPrAe diss KeoYl 0 fdr, 2) 
Sorrel xl vt E 99” VAs, We are thus presented with three 
derivations of the name: 1) according to the Shiites, the name applies 
to those who gave the precedence to someone else over Ali in the Cal- 
iphate, i. e. who elected Abt Bekr (and ‘Omar) instead of Ali. 2) Accord- 
ing to the Zeidiyya, it applies to those who rejected Zeid’s Caliphate (in 
122), 3) According to the others (i. e. the Sunnites), Rawafid are those 
who rejected the Caliphate of AbG Bekr and ‘Omar. Historically, the 
first and third explanation are identical : they both assign an earlier ori- 
gin to the name, deriving it from the events following Muhammed’s 
death. They are substantially identical with the second explanation 
quoted by Makrizi. The second derivation of Mukaddasi assigns the 
name to the year 122. This explanation is, according to Mukaddasi, the 
original one, while the third, although the ordinary one, is apocryphal. 
From the expositions in the text it will have become obvious why the 
latter explanation had become so favorite. -From the remark above 
quoted we also learn the fact—otherwise unknown—that the Shita,— 
in this case the Imamiyya, see later p. 158,—applied the same nickname 
to their adversaries. This apparently means that the Rawaéfid, smart- 
ing under the offence implied in that term (comp. p. 140), endeavor to 
explain it differently : i. e. as those who deserted Ali, the opposition to 
Ali being objectionable even in the eyes of many Sunnites.—Another 
example of a polemical explanation of Rawafid is found in a hadith 


penult : (sic) uw - so»? 
3 Kaw JS xahe al do. ol wl aac al ¢ 3) whe 


(apocryphal, of course) quoted Isfr. 15° 





—o 





(1908. 


] 4 } i hricdlaender, 


P 4 - ww 2 oF am { 1? ¢ ~. 
seed! ely ren wre ws 4 ad ol ¢ , NS i Soy? 
isiagell fad “ge HOE BE Gait yey ES pee Sa} 


In a dictum quoted Isfr. 15° in the name of ash-Sha ‘bi 


Gg - 


(d. 105)’ the Rawafid are characterized thus: uy ro Laslyrtl 
IJlas pgile eal pe Win opeati Gls laitl, opgull 
peihe Lust ye Wyden claaill, pall ale supe GL 


; a oon me 
‘These here are Rdfida, those opposite them are Sunnites 
. the Sunnites are pleased with” Aba Bekr and ‘Omar, the 


vastly yl wg) Slag = Mahdi, 43 pgt ppd les! pi 
wySpsne wgals Sybil edu wyasye- The same hadith with 


a different isnad and a few variations is quoted Goldziher, Shi'a 444, 


than the ordinarily used form 


& 
1 - . 
sr seems to be more archaic 


Thus, according to al-Asma‘i ma d 215, quoted Liséin sub voce 


Vast»), Zeid was told Ce wow!) Tost. Kamiis (s. v. Lasley ) 
says instead PAScdT po ts. 


* Arwa was ‘Othman’s mother. 

3 Ms. Levg - corrected according to Agh. VII, 24 (see n. 6). 

ti. e. Aba Bekr. 

» sic !—** was proclaimed.” 

6 Agh. VIL, 24"! ascribes these two verses to as-Sayyid, who is said to 
have uttered them with his last breath. The second verse appears here 
in a considerably different form : 

Liniogel tel Leo HAS BE Suns pws iy? ARS pry. 
The eliminatioa of Abi Bekr’s and ‘Omar's name is certainly not acci- 
dental. See on Abf’l-Faraj al-Isfahani’s attitude towards Shiism, and 
especially towards as-Sayyid, Goldziher, Shi‘a 441 f. 

7 See p. 142, n. 2. Although apocryphal, the utterance illustrates the 


~e 


meaning attached to ‘‘ Rawafid ” by those who invented it. 


cw 


Vad. 
, 


‘yy op syi. Cf. p. 138, n. 4. 
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Rifida denounce them” (Dozy sub voce ds, from Nu- 
weiri). 

Characteristic is the anecdote Agh. XVIII, 59‘: the poet 
Di‘bil (died 246"), who is an enthusiastic Shiite,’ denounces a 
descendant of Zubeir, the son of Safiyya bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
the Prophet’s aunt. The Kadi ‘Amr b. Humeid interposes on 
the plea that this is equal to insulting a close relative of the 
Prophet. Di‘bil retorts: ‘*I have never seen anyone more 
stupid than thyself, except the one who hath appointed thee 

‘ Thy mind can conceive that I am a Rafidi because of 
calumniating Safiyya the daughter of ‘Abd al-Muttalib . . . Is 
calumniating Safiyya a religious tenet of the Rafida?” Di*‘bil 
shrewdly implies that other personalities, far more important 
than Safiyya, are the target of the Rawafid’s hatred. 

Because of this ‘*denunciation of the Companions” the 
Rawafid are nicknamed ‘* Sabbabain,” ‘* denouncers,” * 

To realize the full significance of this usage, we must bear in 
mind the fact so lucidly expounded by Goldziher,* that the Shi‘a 


(Cf. Agh. XVIII, 2¢. 

* pl Lali 5h, gel Ladle) ZDMG. 36, 280, n. 1.—This 
general aspect of our term is to be thought of, whenever it is found dif- 
ficult to assign it to any of the more definitely circumscribed categories 
to be mentioned in the course of this article. —Mukaddasi affords us two 
interesting examples derived from his personal experience. While 
travelling in ‘Irak, where there are ‘* Galiya, exaggerating their love 
for Mu‘awiya” (p. 126, 1. 14 and note m; cf. Comm. 12°), our author 
hears in the principal mosque of Wasit a man reciting a hadith (forged, 
of course) in favor of Mu‘awiya. He remonstrates. The man shouts 


” ; + 
etl lis Nd and the mob advances to attack him (p. 126). 
Similarly, in Ispahan, which is equally distinguished by its ‘*‘Guluww 
for Mu‘awiya” (cf. also Goldziher, Shita 495, n. 3) the author protests 
against a man who denounces Ali and is angrily pointed at as b>, Ihso 
eh, (p. 399"). This does not necessarily imply that ** orthodoxi fana- 
tici el, vocant quoque orthodoxos moderatos” (Glossary t6 Mukad- 
dasi s.v. Uasy)> but simply means that the people seeing that he 
objects to Mu‘awiya or that he defends Ali, think that he is a ‘‘ repudia- 
tor” of the Companions. In point of fact, Mukaddasi is very favorably 
inclined toward the Zeidiyya (see p. 158). 

3 ZDMG. 36, 280 f., 50, 111 f., Shi‘a 460 ff , Muh. St. Il, 110 f. Cf. 
Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka 1, 33. 
VOL, XXIX. 10 
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but slowly and gradually developed into an independent relig- 
ious organism and at first represented rather a different current 
within Islam than a separate sect. Shiism (7ushayyu*‘) in itself, 
i, e, attachment to Ali and the Alidic family, is, from the Sun- 
nitic point of view, by no means objectionable, nay, is even 
commendable; the word S/é‘a in itself does not imply any 


heresy.’ It does become objectionable when the attachment to 
Ali is coupled with the denunciation of the Companions, in the 
first place of Aba Bekrand ‘Omar.’ Hence, even in later times, 


Rawdfid is frequently used side by side with and at the same 
time as distinguished from S/é‘a, the former denoting the radi- 
cal and improper expression of Alidic sympathy, the latter the 
moderate and permissible one, Thus Ibn Hajar al-‘Askelani 
(died = 852/1449) characteristically says’: Mule By-oI cyl 
yas os We sa, Lats yt Y, a ptt oe lerdcniie 
This differentiation has even found expression in a hadith, 
quoted Isfr, 16°: Joy wy! sic atl is”) | a (sic) WS? 6399 
4B y29Ko Aimariy RDN GI KS Ae Ly SLE pele aut 
me t Ft OE TY TF. = ‘s ‘ al PB 


4 


pets pe pekans. Thus even the partisans (Shi‘fa) of Ali 


! Shiva 443, n. 3. Cf. Snouck-Hurgronje ib. 32, n. 1. 
>Comp. the characteristic utterance Damiris (quoted Shi‘a_ ib.) 


USasas rt 1S as canal hol dudiis Ji +i Lendad oe 


moLest Smal dV. See other examples quoted ib, 
3 ZDMG., 36, 280 n, 2. 
_ 4Similarly the well-known Shiite Zurdra b. A‘yun is said to have been 
oe s ’ co 
vast 3 SMelf dol (Makr. 353"). 
4 
: Ms. thas, . 
* Comp. the hadith quoted at the end of p. 142, n. 6. 
7C . the haditl ted Goldziher, Shita 447": , : 
omp. the hadith quoted Goldzihe rie 7 uy W9> yas 


° class! or s429 eles 
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are sent to Paradise, while those partisans who cannot refrain 
from denouncing Aba Bekr and ‘Omar’ deserve extermination.’ 
In consequence, Kash NN, kascJ! for the moderate and radical 
wing of Alidic sympathizers is an expression often to be met 
with. Several examples can be gleaned from the abundant 
polemical material collected by Goldziher in his Shi‘a: 453 ult., 
4861.6, 5111. 6,°5121. 17 and penult. A further instance may be 
added from [Khald. HI, 74. Speaking of the later Safis, Ibn 

' The hadith is shrewdly enough transmitted through the son of ‘Omar. 

* Goldziher, Shi‘a 444, quotes a hadith which is obviously identical 
with ours. But it is undoubtedly expurgated and almost entirely shorn 
of its pro-Alidic—one might almost say, Zeiditic—tendency. The words 


xadl 2 wpe Ke Ninadis zal 2 yal So are left out and the 
Prophet's reply is more in keeping with strict orthodoxy : OERAEES 


andl As pares, das yaad Los . In the latter form. the 
Prophet also protests against those who, like the Zeidiyya, acknowledge 
Aba Bekr and ‘Omar but reject the other Companions. 

* In this passage the author (a Persian Shiite of the eleventh century 
of the Hijra) incidentally explains the origin of the word X43}, ‘or, as 


he spells it, Kas», cf, 187 n. 2) in a manner different from the explana- 

tions previously quoted. He says, Shita 511" ff.: pk Y Ces oes 
ts ts * iseles Lugs LZ . oes s 

S)',=! Yo wb Lankes Linde Ute wAns ssl0>ss adic 
" t = ‘ | a : r 


: ;w 2 ~ 
Kase RRA — awa hres Vane meals evel Ss Lee. ‘**He and 
those who do not defy their reason or senses are truly and positively 
aware that these maid servants and male seryants (of the Alids) and 
the students of the doctrine of the Prophet's family were nearer to the 
latter (cf. Goldziher ib. 508, n. 6) and better acquainted with their funda- 
For the Prophet’s family is best 


mental and derivative principles. 
It was for this reason that they 


aware of what is in the Family. 
(apparently referring to the people mentioned at the beginning of the 
quotation) were called Shi‘a and Rafida.” Shi‘ta=partisans of Ali. 
Rafiga seems to convey to the author's mind an essentially positive 
meaning: intense devotion to the Alidic family, while originally this 
meaning was merely the complement of the negative idea: the repudi- 


ation of the Companions. 
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Khaldfin says: They exalt Ali above all other Companions 


chal dMSlis ee Ll ‘*in accordance with the beliefs of 
5 w 
Shiism,” shortly afterwards remarking: So Opal ~ Lal, 
9? ‘ 
mgaaS 2 mgaclrey Ral, Keactl eds ‘*'This (the system of 


the Sfafis) is merely borrowed from the religious philosophy of 
the Shite and Rdafida and their doctrines in their writings.” ' 
All these examples are of rather late origin.* For an earlier 
instance see the curious quotation from an ancient poet, Makkari 
1, 799: ‘Thou sayest: ‘Shiism consists in the love of the Bald 
one of Hashim.’* Be then, [ pray, a Rafidi, if thou wishest it, 
or become thou a Shiite!” * As clearly differentiated the two 
terms appear in the definition JA 267: ** They were called 


Rafida, because they ‘deserted’? Aba Bekr and ‘Omar” (cf. p. 


, oy ae : ? — 
142, n. 6)... Ac LAs Upbaes Cw ws ros Kaacetle 
res re Ll wes wis ‘the Shita, howe ver, are outside 
of then (the Rafida), They are those who prefer Ali to Oth- 
man but follow Aba Bekr and ‘Omar.’ Compare also above, 


Comm., p. 19°”. 
In this connection may also be mentioned the title of Jahiz’ 


treatise (Masudi VI, 57), Sr Krol a0 paar ged pal xelel Las 


mash 
4 


With the consolidation of the Shita the ‘‘ deserters” of Zeid b. 
Ali in 122" developed into the Zadmiyya sect which out of the 
belief in the hereditary nature of the Imamate and the repudia- 


' In this case, however, and possibly in some other cases Réfida may 
be taken in the more limited meaning of Jmdmiyya, see later in the 
text, p. 149 f. 

* For a few more equally late examples see Ahlwardt’s Berlin Cata- 
logue No, 2152. 

3 Ali was bald, cf. Text 57°. 


‘ “ae a. +e a . , a = 
reasoned 3! we 3) Come mak The pun contained in thes 


words is as clever as it is frivolous. 
> See later p. 158 middle. 
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tion of the Prophet’s Companions evolved an independent system 
of religious doctrine and practice. Their antipodes within the 
Shi‘a were the Zeidiyya, the followers of Zeid b. Ali. //ence 
Rawdfid very aptly became the equivalent for Imdmiyya.’ In 
this application our term is consistently used by Zeiditic and very 


frequently by Sunnitic writers. Thus a Zeidite writes ws, 


‘RAHN Le ost. The early Zeidite al-Kasim b. Ibrahim (died 
246") applies the word in the same manner, e. g., Comm. 104”, 
similarly Zeid. Mutaz., p. 48. The Zeidite Suleiman b. Jarir 
(see Comm. p. 72**) Rat 3 pele “criticized the Rifida,” 
i. e, the Imamiyya (Shahr, 119). Jahiz begins his ‘* Epistle on 
the Doctrines of the Shi‘a” (Majmi‘at ar-Rasdil, Cairo 1324", 
p. 178) with the characteristic words: ‘‘ Know .. . that the 


~ 


Shita of Ali is Zeidite and Rafidite (gdh 5%): The rest of 
them are isolated and not classified. The description of these 
two (Zeidites and Rafidites) makes (the description of) those 
outside of them unnecessary.” Masudi VI, 23 designates as the 
sects of Islam Krgaedly R2de Il, Ral Ka>yelly cle the 
same meaning apparently attaches to the word ‘hbidem, V, 442.° 


So, also, Tab. IIL, 1684" Kes — idsl. 

In the same sense our word is constantly applied by Ibn 
Ilazm. Ile consciously defines it as contradictory to Zeidiyya 
Tet 74 ff. and very often applies it. in this meaning in his Miéla/, 
has Ky > ames. ah eo. = ee = ptt: 
Phus Ed. IV, 176°: Spinel gems Udslyl, Kedeply & ISH; 

—a  f — - « ~ sat ft F 
163" KaacSl Se K2d25II Cems: Karcd uy idl I Cares; 


similarly IV, 171'* '*. Famous Imamites are designated as 


1 Comp. Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka I, 33 ult.: ‘* Urspriinglich bildeten 
die Zeiditen einen Gegensatz zu den Rafidhiten.” 

* Fihrist 193 ult. For another example see Brockelmann I, 186.—‘* Die 
imamitische Sekte der Zaiditen,” ibidem, p. 185, is a contradictio in 
adiecto. 

' Elsewhere (V, 473) he allusively refers to the origin of the name of 
the Zeidiyya, for which he claims to have several explanations. 

‘ In this passage I. H. exactly defines the position of the ImAmiyya in 
the question of the ‘‘ Imamate of the Inferior” (cf. p. 141, n. 8). 
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Rafidis, e. g., Ali b. Mitam (Comm. 60°),’ Text 51°,* Hisham 
b. al-Hakam (Comm. 65"), Tert 63°, 74°, Ed. II, 121°,° Muham- 
med b. Ja‘far (Sheitan at-Tak, Comm. 59°), Tert 50°. As 
synonymous with Imimiyya the word also appears 7ert 62°"; 
Comm. 14°", 15°; Ed. IV, 100 f. and elsewhere. 

It is only a slight variation of this usage when I. I. employs 
Rawifid as an vpposition of Imimiyya. Thus 7ert 44" (= Ed. 


IV, 179 penult.) stl iS pa)l s*) inole¥l asl Var. Jl, 


Bypbed ces, 47" (= Ed. IV, 181') ye inenball oS, 


“Randell yo gem pis Gas Kaasl It Kamel, or Zert 31°" (=Ed. T, 
112 ult.), where several Imamites are characterized as weds 


kaacs, for which Br. and V. (see ib. n. 4) read Kas! Kav mers.” 


On the other hand, the original meaning of Rawafid as 


‘*repudiators,” without the restriction of an organized sect, 


seems to be unconsciously present in Ibn Hazm’s mind when he 


speaks of Kath I Coal xaoleVl, see this page note 5 and 7Jurt 
42'°=Ed. IV, 179°. 

As an equivalent of Imamiyya our word shares in all the 
modifications of that term, embracing all those who believe in 
the hereditary nature of the Imamate and in a written will of 
the Prophet (comp. 7ert 74). Thus the Zeidite al-Kasim con- 
sciously defines Rawafid as those who carry the Imamate 


' Bagd., too, counts him among the dsl bm (ib.). 

*JIn the Arabic text (Ed. IV, 181 penult.) Ss is to be read instead 
of S,. 

* Comp. Masudi VII, 231. 

4L. and Br. merely read (ib. note 8) edad Se Ray wl, , 


2 


* L. Br. instead (ib. n. 13) Kael Lr ps Leds Kanaloall ols, 
egal asl Cur see later. 


* Comp. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to al-Medinah 
and Meccah (ed. 1898), I, 206: *‘ The Maghrabis, too, hearing that the 
Persians were Rafaz (heretics) crowded fiercely round to do a little 
Jihad, or Fighting for the Faith.” The Persians were no doubt 
‘* Twelvers.” 
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down to Ja‘far.' In the same sense probably,* [Khald. counts 
(II. 165, III, 72, 74) the Isma‘iliyya, who transfer the Imamate 
from Ja‘far to his son Isma‘il, and for a similar reason 
the Fatimides (III, 8) among the Rawifid.* Ja‘far’s son 
Misa is termed ‘‘Imam ar-Rifida,”* and so is al-Hasan al- 
‘Askari, the Mahdi’s father.° With the spread of the Ithna‘ash- 
ariyya, Rawifid just as Imiémiyya’ became a designation of 
the ‘*Twelvers.” Thus Mirza 49* unmistakably says ol 


Lasts It Rast IL leis pe ol aoe Ilis treatise 
entitled vail, St d, & asl itt iS Laws is directed against the 


same sect. I. If. applies the word similarly, Ed. I, 139° and 


‘yj? Nel had | 
Text %6 7 x ge 








The further development of our term seems to have been 
influenced by the relation of the Sunnites to the Imamiyya. 
However bitterly the former resented the Imamiyya’s attitude 
towards the Companions, they still regarded them as being 
within the fold of Islam.’ Excluded from the Muhammedan 
community were only the Gulat or Giliya,* who were considered 


‘See Comm. p. 104%, 

* Another explanation is possible, see p. 152, n. 4. 

’ One must, however, bear in mind that under the Fatimides the 
‘* repudiation ” of the first Caliphs became obligatory as a state law, cf. 
Goldziher, Shi'a 456. 

+ 1Bab., Ithbat 38. 

®> Tb. 41. It is worthy of notice that al-Hasan is so designated by one 
of his admirers (although not a Shiite). This would indicate that, in 
Shiitic countries at least, our appellation lost much of its derogatory 
character. 

w ('» “9 . “ 
Comp. [Khald. I, 362 eal Ios Leys Boyes ol Lol, 
wt ~ 
asic pey> Gell is Kole 


7 See following note. 
‘Comp. Bagd. 6° (Kava! uw 7 wean sali Sy -_ 


i Uy 3 aitiiiads see ib, 99" and Makr. 345. Comp. also 


Introduction, p. 21. 
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an outgrowth of the Imamiyya,’ but not identified with them.* 
The nature of our term as a nomen odiosum sufticiently accounts 
for its occasional application as Gulat in distinction Jrom the 
Imimiyya. Thus [Khald. II, 164, in speaking of the Sufis who 


believe in the Divine nature of the Imams, observes: Iles 
Qf RS Kae tls ety it Rat, RacloVl Lens 
wise aly Jyds ‘*they share this belief with the Imimiyya 


and Ratida (i. e. Gulat’), because they maintain the divinity of 
the Imam or the incarnation of the Deity in them.”  bidem 
l. 1: ‘*the tenets of the Imamiyya avd Rafida of the Shi‘a as 
to the recognition of Ali’s superiority and the belief in his 
Imamate, owing to a written will of the Prophet, as well as the 


94 


repudiation of the two Elders,’ As Gulat our word is proba- 


bly to be explained Masudi VI, 26: py KQAdA> sl EDs 

oe o t w 2 & . e. | o ; { oe of 

Kaadsl >; pes res) Kyl SI uy R225! psy sA> I 
ii — = . ee ee t te 


‘Aba Hanifa (Comm, 8°), the majority of the Murji‘a, 
the majority of the Zeidiyya, such as’ the Jaridiyya (Comm. 


' TKhald, I, 359 speaks of KanleY| ‘Me, see the following note. 

? Comp. the sharp distinction drawn by Ibn Hazm, Teat 55*' ff. The 
Imamites themselves energetically deny any connection with the Gulat, 
comp. Goldziher, Shi‘a 466, n. 2 and Comm. 91", 

’Comp. IKhald. I, 358: ** The Gulat have transgressed the limits of 
Reason and Faith by believing in the divinity of these Imams.” See 
Ibn Hazm, Text 55”. 

4 Outside the Imamiyya, it is only the Gulat who hold these beliefs. 
The Zeidiyya reject them.—On the otlrer hand, if we take Imamiyya 
in its restricted sense as Ithnd&‘ashariyya (comp. p. 151 n. 6), Rafida 
here might possibly stand for the Isma‘iliyya. Again, in the expres- 


sion Kdsl J 1S ol Kadaclw yl (p. 151) the latter might designate 
Gulat, as the Ismé‘iliyya hold guluww doctrines. Jb. III, 74 [Khald., 


alongside of the expression just quoted, says . Kanda vj 


*Ttake .,0 as last wp: 
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22) and other sects' and the remaining sects of the Shi‘a’ 
and the Rafida’ as well as the Rawendiyya (Comm. p. 121 ff.) 
hold that the Imamate is permissible only in the Kureish 


tribe.” A clear case of this usage is found IAthir VII, 3411. 4, 


where instead of coum & (read LJLac) Slee vw these 
codices read hd xs. A curious as well as instructive example 
is afforded by the anecdote told Admil, ed. Wright 547 and 
Agh. Ill, 24. Wiasil b. ‘Ata, the founder of the Mu‘tazila 
(Comm. p. 11°), was suffering from a linguistic defect and was 
consequently unable to pronounce the letter Rd. He bears a 
deadly hatred towards the ultra-Shiitic poet Bashshir b. Burd, 
who had derogated him in one of his poems. Wasil bitingly 


retorts: he would hire assassins to dispose of him lal wl Y;J 
ct &o ? 
KS Le! XI oy Ble ‘‘were not assassination a specific 


quality of the Giliya.”” Ilere the narrator remarks: W asil said 


Galiya Kypaciell % Kyrie dig ely (Kamil, ib.) “but he 
did not say al-Manstriyya nor al-Mugiriyya,”—two ultra-Shiitic 
sects known for their terroristic practices’—because of the Rd 
contained in their names, This remark of the narrator is repro- 
duced wfyh. with a significant variant: aslo his ws Wisil 
said Giiliya, but not Rdafida, ‘To the narrator in Agh, then the 


two expressions seemed synonymous, ° 


1 Scil. *‘of the Zeidiyya.” The Jarfdiyya appears everywhere as the 
first sect of the Zeidiyya, cf. Shahr. 118', Iji 352, Makr. 352°4, comp. 


Text 42°. Tab. III, 1617 says: K2d2yJI, Roy (SI, taking the former 


as an independent sect. 
* Probably referring to the various sections of the Imdmiyya. 


> 
It is not clear whether Ras, or Kail NN, is to be read. 


4 To whom Bashshar (Comm. 24*) belonged. 

*> See Comm. 92! ff. 

° It is possible that this meaning of the word is unconsciously present 
in I. H’s mind when he declares (Comm. 62°=Ed. II, 784): ** the Rawdtid 
do not belong to the Muslims.” For the Imamites are not excluded by 
I. H. from the community of Islam (cf. p. 152, n, 2), On the other hand, 
the belief in ‘‘ Tabdil” with which the Raw&fid are charged in the 
above-mentioned passage is characteristic of the Jmamites (cf. Text 51'* 
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This application, however, cannot be said to be more than 
incidental. Often enough it is impossible to distinguish it 
from the usages enumerated before, the ‘‘ Exaggerators ” being 


”* Besides, the Galiya never 


at the same time ‘‘ Repudiators. 
became an independent organism as did the Imamiyya. The 
constituency of the Galiya is as fluctuating as is the name, which 
only later and even then not uncontestedly became the technical 
term for Ultra Shiites.” At any rate, the cases in which Rawa- 
fid appears as a synonym of Galiya are counterbalanced by the 
examples in which they are distinctly kept asunder. Thus 
Jihiz (van Vloten, Worgers, p. 58 ult.) expressly says ids It 
allel e- I. Hf. draws a similar line of distinction. Cf. Zée.rt 
ois = . T Nar ts VY we ae : { ee | 

42 (= Ed. I\ ‘ 179") 1S es Kaolevl r R25 wr K20y\SI 
xa Lal eo. Kudsl oI. In other passages he uses the expression 
‘Vaslyy It ue Kaslall,, applying the word in the general sense 
of ** Repudiators”; Zert 30°" (= Ed. I, 112"), Ed. IV, 206", 

> 
or dsl Il mle Ed. V, 117". 


Vastly different from the applications recorded till now is the 
use of Rawifid as a synonym of Shi‘a, embracing a// Shiitic 
sects, the Zeidiyya included, This generalization is probably 
and Comm. 61'°).—Strange is the meaning implied in our word in the 
anecdote Agh. XII, 23°°: A company of poets is sitting at the wine 
table. The poet Manstr an-Namari refuses to partake of the forbidden 
liquor. He is thus accosted by the company: ‘‘ You only refrain from 
wine drinking because you are a Réfidi . . . not from piety.” I have 
found no reference testifying to a particular scrupulousness of the 
Shiites as regards wine drinking. On the contrary, certain Shiitic sects 
and individuals are accused of transgressing this prohibition (cf. Text 
624, Comm. 14°, 28°°), not to mention the modern Shiites, at least, as far 
as they are represented by the Persians. 

Thus Comm. 42" it is difficult to say whether the Rafida are desig- 
nated as such because of the extravagant belief referred to there or 
because of their exclusive adherence to Ali, which implies the repudia- 
tion of the other Companions. 

* Mukaddasi still uses the term in an entirely different sense (cf. p. 145, 
n. 2.) See also Comm. 12° ff. 

* Comp. p. 150 n. 5, 


4 Similarly Shahr. 8 (ale cit sell 
3 t WX. by Saas 3 ei " 
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the outcome of a more hostile attitude toward the Shiites, par- 
ticularly towards the Zeidiyya, on the part of the Sunnites, who 
now indiscriminately brand by this derogatory term all those 
who swerve from the Sunna.’ Thus the Dictionary of Technical 


Terms, ed. nem, bluntly declares: yal yey vast J 
Last kenitls gods Kanu. Bagd. and Isfr., who elab- 


orately derive the origin of the word from Zeid b. Ali, consist- 
ently apply Rawafid to all the sects of the Shi‘a without 
exception. To quote a few examples out of many: Bagd. 6 


KasliaaS saclel, ma slic! Kas! ists! end yisl 3 
Ball, (cf. thidem 22"), 9% dS ‘as vy wis hs 3 


wgic K2dzyII yl tase has Sal LyS5, 7° Kudsl oII Se del 
93° Ryle Rast My KedarM Rds I cde, 112" pe aly Spey 


*xolsel ysl 3 peal ft WL LecLet 3! EXE Rash yi. 
As the DAdiy ya and Imamiyya, so are the Gulit and their various 


sections counted among the Rawafid: fol. 103* Kat Leal Rat, 
9ys syst vas It, 14" Kast II oy sa ‘asl! 103” 
tasty wr Karlamndl.’ Isfr.’s use of the word is identical 


' This again may be explained by the change in the attitude of the 
Zeidiyya themselves,—for it is only with reference to the Zeidiyya that 
this usage of our word differs from the one preceding it. Thus Shah- 
rastani, having narrated the incident with Zeid b. Ali anno 122%, 


observes (p. 118%): keolols Jatt 1S oes HS Ax Rodez | tle, 
cacleYl et colsesl 3 crinbs Sycaell. For a characteristic 


example of this changed attitude see Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka I, 33 
n. 2.—Misbah’s remark (quoted by Lane s.v. Lasts») probably refers 
to the same fact: ‘* Afterwards (i. e., after Zeid b. Ali) this appellation 
became applied to all persons... speaking against the Companions.” 

* Cf. preceding note. 

* Cf. Comm. 41". 

* Wellhausen’s statement (Opp. 96, n. 1): ‘‘Sabaijja ist ein dlterer, 
Rafida ein spiiterer Name fiir dieselbe Sache” is not in accordance with 
the facts set forth above. 
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with that of Bagd.: Isfr. 8" Rss Sy KAAS meres — 
‘Riga KueLleVle, Upedezll meio uw Lasley) 


Makrizi in his account on Muhammedan sects employs the ae 
in the same general sense, including among the Rawafid the Imim- 
ivya as well as the Zeidivya.* This usage is also found much 


earlier. IKot. 300 prosmppesss it when he remarks: a Rody 
ret » AS Ae Badly MN jst 3 Jie! Le Cx: 2) St grmndin 
co 1S os ‘ea me” wy: The same meaning is apparently 


assumed Tab. III, 1465 (aano 247): a man recites before 
Mutawakkil a poem against the Rdfida in which it is argued 
that a daughter has no hereditary claims, and receives from the 
overjoyed Caliph 10,000 Dirhems and the governorship of 
Bahrein and Yamama. This argument, which is directed 
against the descendants of /Vi/tima, affects the Zeidiyya as well 
as the Imamiyya.' 

Ibn Ilazm seems to refrain frog this unrestricted use of the 
word, The only exception—and this perhaps a deceptive 
one— is found Zert 40" (=Ed. LV, 178"*), where, instead of the 


' The Gulat are excluded from Islam. Bagdadi, who counts four sec- 
tions (p. 155'"), is inconsistent, cf. p. 151, n. 8. 

* Makrizi’s statement (Comm. 12‘) may apply to the Shi‘a in gen- 
eral or to the Imamiyya of whom he speaks in the quoted passage. On 
the relation of the Mu‘tazila to the Imamiyya, see also Goldziher, Shia, 
p. 484. 


‘This is apparently the source for [kd 269; wad Kast I ws 


> Cri wis a a Cc al pee scala mare This usage is 
a hat inconsistent with the stateme 9 p. 148. Elsewhere (cf. 
Comm. 26°) Ikd designates as Rawafid those who believe in the *‘ return” 
of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, i. e., the Keisaniyya. 

* See Introduction, p. 21. Snouck-Hurgronje’s observation (Mekka I, 
34): ‘im 12. Jahrhundert konnte man die Zeiditen Arabiens als Rafid- 
hiten bezeichnen, weil sie dort und damals den Orthodoxen schroff gegen- 
iiberstanden ” must needs be amplified : the designation of the Zeidiyya 
as RawAfid is older than the 12. century and by no means restricted to 
Arabia. 

’ For the author speaks of the ‘* depravities™ of these sects, cf. Intro- 
duction, p. 22. 
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superscription of Ed. and Y. Uyinell sora sol Jit wy 


cate, Kam relly cleats, L. and Br. read olrtl, Rast so 
‘Rarely ined, 


Those who have perused the material presented in this appen- 
dix with some measure of attention will have observed that the 
word S/i‘a—not unlike Rawifid—is not a sharply and definitely 
circumscribed term but is subject to not inconsiderable modifica- 
tions. In distinction from Ramdfid, the term Shi*‘a has nothing 
objectionable or derogatory about it’: the Shiites themselves 
unhesitatingly assume this appellation.‘ To the Sunnites as well, 
owing to the ever increasing prevalence of pro-Alidic senti- 
ments among the masses,’ Sii‘a@ even in the sense of ‘‘Shitat ‘Ali” 
conveys no objectionable meaning,—this, as it were, respect- 
able character of the word being, in our opinion, the main 
reason for the gradual spread of Rawdfid at its expense. The 
application of Shé‘a by the Sunnites, just as that of Ramwd- 


jid, is largely conditioned by their attitude towards the Zeid- 


iyya. The disagreement between the Sunna and Zeidiyya is 
not one of deep-seated antagonism. In point of fact, the 
whole difference reduces itself to the question as to the candi- 
dacy for the Imamate. According to the Zeidiyya, the Imamate 
is confined to the descendants of Fatima’; the Sunnites extend 
it to the whole of Kureish. Since, however, the Sunnites for 
the most part agree with the Zeidiyya as to the excellence of 


1 Cf. also Comm. 21°. 

? The former superscription however is the original one, see the refer- 
ence quoted Text 40, n. 3. 

‘Cf. p. 146, n. 1. 

4 Cf. Shahr. 143° (in a quotation from Ibn an-Nu‘man, Comm. 59°), also 
Goldziher, Shi'a 470, n. 2. 

' Cf. ZDMG. 50, 111. 

® ji, e., Hasanides as well as Huseinides,—provided, of course, their 
personal fitness (cf. Text 75° tf. and Comm.).—Wellhausen’s assumption 
(Opp. 98): “Sie (die Zeidijja) unterscheiden sich von der Rafida durch 
ihr Eintreten fiir das Haus Husains” contradicts one of the fundamental 
tenets of the Zeidiyya. That Zeid »b. Ali was a descendant of Husein 
was mere chance and wholly indifferent to the Zeidiyya or to Zeid him- 
self. Cf. Comm. 22*' ff. 
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Ali and his family, and the Zeidiyya, on the other hand, agree 
with the Sunnites as to the legitimacy of the two Elders, the 
gap between them seems practically to close. ‘* The Zeidiyya,” 
says Makr, 354’, ‘Sare the best among the Shi‘a, for they admit the 
Imamate of Abd Bekr and deny the existence of a written will 
concerning the Imamate of Ali.” This stands to reason why 
Mukaddasi, e. g., places the Zeidiyva outside the Shita, apply- 
ing the latter term to the Imamiyya and other radical sections 
of the Shifa, Thus p. 38 n. / (see above p. 142 n. 6): is 
© 
‘*the Shita prevailed upon the Zeidivya,” or p, 128’ geal 


The ‘stupid Shiites” can only refer to the Imamiyya and other 
radical sections,’ as the Zeidivya, on the whole, refrain from 
attacking the four Caliphs,* 

It is nothing but a different consequence of the same attitude 
of mind when, on the contrary, we find that the term S//‘, with- 
out any objectionable by-meaning,* is applied to the Zeidivya, 
to the exclusion of the Timdimiyya who are designated as Rawa- 
fid. ‘This is clearly the case with the utterance of hd, p. 148° 
and the hadith p. 146 (ef. p. 147 mn. 2). Tt may also be applic- 
able in the phrase asl Kaas! of which several examples 
were quoted p. 147 f., notably so in the case of [Nhald. p. 148.° 

With the rise within the Zeidivya of sections which, unfaith- 
ful to their founder, did not refrain from the ‘** denunciation of 
the Companions,” * the attitude of the Sunna became one of 


hostility and the term Shita, gradually assuming a= distinct 
1This is clearly shown by the variant (note a) ggas Sede Le 
5 oe 


“? “2 
pant oye Maia! Spite Ley ILI ye Gaal My - es 
> As different from Zeidivya, Shi'a is also applied by Masudi, see p. 152. 
* Cf. p. 146, n. 1. 
* This is in contradiction with Jkd, p. 156. n. 3. But the latter passage 
is borrowed from Ibn Koteiba, see ib. 
*Ibn Khaldin speaks of their writings, which would point to a 


dogmatically consolidated sect. 
* Cf. p. 155, n. 1. The sect mentioned Comm. 75 limits the Imamate to 
the Hasanides, yet indulges in the denunciation of the Companions. 
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heterodox character, was now applied to all sects of Shiism, 
from the Zeidiyya to its farthest ramifications, the Gulat.’ 


Lastly, mention must be made of aterm used by the Shiites for 
the same polemical purposes as was Rawdfid by the Sunnites. 
We refer to the expression Vawdsib, which seems to have been 
patterned after Rawdfid.* Ample information about the mean- 
ing and history of this designation can be drawn from Gold- 
ziher’s writings.” Originally MNamdsib stood for the exact 
reverse of Rawafid: the ‘‘enemies’’ or ‘‘ haters” (of Ali),' 
and was confined to the extreme Kharijites. Gradually its 
meaning expanded so that it finally embraced all Sunnites, 
however far they were from hating Ali. 

In addition we may remark that the Imamiyya polemically 
apply the same term even to the Zeidiyya, with whom the 
superiority of Ali is a cardinal doctrine, Kashi 149 quotes 


Ja‘far as-Sadik as saying :° wlailt oe Roel. Further utter- 
ances of a similar tendency can be found in the same 


Passage, 


1So nearly all writers. —On the relation of the Gulét to the Shi‘a 
comp. Introduction, p. 21 and Index s.v. Shi‘a. 


> Cf. Mukaddasi 38’: Kapaa dls eenes As Les rit Kao)! lel 
re oleitl, UE SA ibidem 37! asta tls Kast! Lols 


w, & o@BD 

SLM, KA> roll Sassi. Thus the Hashwiyya correspond with 
the Murji'a and the Nawasib with the Rawafid. 

3 Shita 491 tf., ZDMG. 36, 281, Muh. St. 11, 120. 

’ oF 
+ Muhit al-Muhit explains it in this way: Beole sl x) feawad. 
4 . 

’ The form Nussdb, which occurs several times in Kashi, is not recorded 

in the dictionaries. 
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INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS.! 


Abatur, deity of Mandzeans, II, 84°, 
al-‘Abbas, II. 20", 103", 
‘Abbasids, see Imamate. 
‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas, IT. 25'>. 
ss b. ‘Abdallah b. Shuneif, I. 74!°. 
b. Ahmad b, Abi Zeid, II. 41) n. 2. 
“6 b. ‘Amr b. al-Harb (II. 124"), see *A. b. al-Harith. 
b. ‘+ b. al-Harith (IT. 124°), see ‘A. b. al-Harith. 
b. al-Harb (II. 124°), see ‘A. b. al-Harith. 
Harbiyya, II, 124 f. 
b. al-Harith, I. 37°, 71, I. 90", 124 ff. 
as b. Ja‘far b. Abi Talib, II. 45 n. 2. 
¢ b. ‘** al- Aftah, II. 114" ff, 
Aftahiyya, ib. 
b. al-Kharb (II. 124**), see *A. b. al-Harith. 
Kharbiyya, I. 71"', IL. 124 f. 
b. Lahi‘a, IT. 43'. 


b. Mu‘awiya, I. 45", 71", IL. 24 n. 1, 44 ff., 125". 
Janahiyya, see Mu‘awiya b. ‘Abdallah. 
b. Mugira b. Satid, I. €0°. 
ae b. Nauf, IT. 72" f. 
b. Saba, called Jbn as-Sauddé, accounts on, I. 3. n. 1, 


Il. 19, 100; Jew, embraced Islam to injure it, 
I. 37, 45°. IL. 17: against ‘Othmdn, I. 37)" 
ll. 194; originates Raj‘a and Gaiba, I. 27°: 


Raj‘a of Muhammed, I. 24'", 25 n. 1; Raj‘a of 


' The authorities quoted as such threughout the treatise have been 
excluded from this index. On account of lack of space only the most 
important items have been specified. Unless otherwise stated, the 
names are those of persons. The words ending in -iyya designate sects. 
The latter appear under the heading of the person to which they 
belong, a cross-reference always indicating that person. The words 
printed in italics will be found as special items. The quotations refer 
to line and page. Where the line is left out, the whole page or most of 
it deals with that item. I. refers to the jirst part of this treatise (vol. 
xxviii. of this Journal): Il. to the second (vol. xxix). In the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement the article in its various forms and b. (=bnu) have 
not been counted. s. v. refers to the preceding item in italics: ib. to 
the preceding figure. Futhuis rendered by a, occasionally by e, damma 
by wand o: the diphthong fatha+ydé by ai and ei. A list of Arabic 
words is appended to this index. 
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‘Ali de _— that he died, T, 45, IT. 25, 30°", 43 f., 
4 ¢ cf. 39", ety and maintaining that in clouds, 
, aes ; belief in divinity of ‘Ali, I. 65 
i ft. = to 99" , ef. IT. 91%; banished by 
‘Ali, I]. 42 n. 1, 48 n. 6, or burned, IT. 100 n. 1; 

his adherents burned by ‘Ali, II, 99 f. 
Sabiiyya, I. 45', 65 n,. 7, IL. 17', 101, 155 penullt. : 
called Sabbabiyya, U1. 41 f.: principal Alidic sect, 


II. 101°; — with radical heresy, II. 
100", cf. 83 n. 1, 100° ff.: and Rawédfid, UW. 155 
n. 4. 
‘Abdallah b. Sabbab, IT. 42 n. 1 
” b. Yasin, I. 55 n. 1, IL. 76". 
a b. Yazid al-Ibadi, I. 30", II. 10', 65 


‘Abdarrahman b. Muljam, I. 72%, IL. 128". 
Ablak, II. 122". 
Abna, appellation for Persians, I. 25 ult., IT. 18°. 
al- Abtar, II. 129” ff. See Kathir al-Abtar. 
Butriyya ib., or Buteiriyya, II, 131 n. 2. 
Abt ‘1 ‘Abbas ar-Rubtibadi, IT. 123°". 
Rubfdbadiyya, ib. See ar-Rawandi and 
Rawandiyya. 
‘Abdallah al-‘Ajani, II. 17°, 110 n. 1. 
a ash-Shi‘i, If. 75'’, 109*', 110 n. 1. 
‘Ali (ash-Shakkak), I. 52 welt. 75", IL. 66", 
Bashshar al-Ash‘ari, II. 96°. 
Bekr and ‘Omar, legitimate Imams, I. 22, 74'*, II. 21°', 129%, 
130°, 138 f., 141, 158, or illegitimate, I. 79'*, 141 penult. ; 
hated and denounced by the Shi‘a, [. 35°, 52', IT, 14%, 28 
n. 1, 42!) 7, 64°, 65°, 142-148, 151 n. 3, 152'3, See Com- 


panions. 
6 ** b ‘Ayash, see Ibn ‘Ayash. 
‘lL Faraj al-Isfahani, author of Agani, IT. 144 n. 6. 
Gifar, II. 12” f. 
Hanifa, I, 29'', If, 8, 152 penult. 
Hashim ‘Abdallah b. Muhammed IT. 89', 126°. See Imamate. 
age II. 35" ff., 89°. 
*) Hudeil, I. 30°, 53', IT. 14% ff., 16', 58%. **, 60°, 66 f., 74. 
Hureira ar-Rubdbadt, see pat *|-‘Abbas. 
6 ‘Isa al-Isfahani, II. 90", 
Isma‘il al-Bittikhi, I. 30 ult., 1. 11°, 12". 
Bittikhiyya, I. 30 ult. 
*) Jariid, called Surhdb, IT. 22° 
Jarfidiyya, I. 42", 43 f., 74%, IL. 22, 136", 153 
a 2. 


Surhtbiyya, IT, 22". 
Kamil, I. 55°, 80°, IT. 76°'. 
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Aba Karb, II. 35*', 36 n. 1. 
Karbiyya, ib. 
Kasim ‘Ali al-Murtada, I. 51", IL. 63. 
| ‘* an-Najjar, see Ibn Haushab. 
| ‘*  arsRazi, I. 521, II. 632°, 
Khatim, see al-Bawari. 
Khattab, II. 112 ff., divinity of, I. 34!°, 69'.7, II. 17°; attacked 
by Ja‘far as-Sadik, Il. 14°8, 90'?, 96°. 
Khattabiyya, II. 112; factions of, I. 7, 64 f., 
69", Il. 96 f.; worship Ja‘far as-Sddik, I. 68, 69°, II. 
106'* ; allegorize Koran, Il. 14: claim to avoid death, I. 
69", IT. 24 n. 1, 72, 
Khirash (I. 65 n. 4), see Khidash. 
Kubeis, mountain, I]. 67". 
Kurts, I. 36 n. 1. 
Lahab, II. 90°. 
Malik al-Hadrami, I. 75 ult., IL. 133", 
Mansitr al-‘1jli, called al-Kisf, I. 34°*, 62 ff., II. 89 ff., 92" ff., 
95", 


Mansiriyya, or Kisfiyya (cf. I. 63 n. 4), I. 68, 
IT, 92'4, 18, 9713, 153", 
Muzaffar b. Ardshir, IIL. 71. 
Mikdam Tha’it (?) al-Haddad, IT. 130°. 
Mikhnaf, II. 141". 
Muslim, I. 36'', 45, 707, IT. 30, 44'S *!, 641°, 947, 118 f., 120!, 
124}4, 17, 
Abti-Muslimiyya, II. 118%, 119 n. 2, or 
Muslimiyya, II. 119°". See Abii Salma; 
Ishak. 
Sa‘id Abt ’l Kheir, I. 73’, IT. 128 f. 
al-Hasan b. Bahram al-Jannabi, I. 68", II, 1087, 109°, 
Salma, II. 119 n. 2. 
Baslamiyya ¢b., 124'%, 
Sufyan, father of Mu‘awiya, I. 68 n. 8, IT, 14", 110%, 
. Karmatian, I. 110'. 
Tahir, IL. 95°", 108* ff. 
Ya‘la, I. 51 ult., II. 63". 
Zakariyya al-Khayyat, IT. 17°. 
Achamoth, Gnestic hypostasis, LI, 83°*, 
Adam, I. 68', II, 45 n. 3, 104, 116°, 121° ff. 
Addad, see Clementines. 
Aden, in Yemen, IL. 110°", 
Afshin, IL. 101, n. 1. 
Aftahiyya, see ‘Abdallah b, Ja‘far al-Aftah. 
Ahmad b. Habit «11. 10"), see next. 
b. Ha'it, 1. 30", IL. 107 ff., 11°", 64° £., 90%, 91° 
» Idris, L. 54 penult. 
b. Nantis (II. 10%). see A. b. Yanidsh. 
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Ahmad b. Salih, II. 70°. 


b. Yantsh, I. 30", IT. 10! ff., 641", #8?*, 90%, 9174, 


Ahrar, appellation for Persians, I. 35 ult., IL. 18". 
al- Ahwal, II. 65 n. 2. 
‘Ainiyya, II. 103°. 
‘Aisha, I. 35°, 52", IL. 20", 180*. 
‘Ajarida, Kharijite sect, I. 31', II. 11°, 12". 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib, name, L. 58 penult., Il. 73; age, I. 56%, IL. 77°'; 


at 
+¢ bh. 
be b. 
‘6 b. 
ss b. 
6 }, 
<b, 
+ b. 
sb. 
+¢ b, 
$$ b. 


s+ bh, 
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appearance, [. 57, Il. 78; grave unknown, II. 43° ff., or 
buried in Kufa, U1. 48 n. 3; worthiest of Jmamate, I. 32”, 
74°, 79°, IL. 139°, 159"; acknowledged even by Rdwan- 
diyya, IL. 122 n. 1; loved by Sunna, Il. 143 n. 6, 146; 
exalted by Siifis, IL. 148'; conceded Imamate to three first 
Caliphs, 1. 74'°, IL. 129°, hence declared apostate. I. 55'", 
79* ; denounced, If, 145 n. 2: hated by Khawdérij, IL. 64% ; 
Imamate of : and eleven descendants, see Twelvers, and 
three sons, see Keisaniyya, and two sons, II. 113" ff., he 
alone Imam, I. 58*, II. 78”, 154 n. 1: possessed and 
bequeathed Mystic lore, IL. 20": *, 33; stops sun, I. 53", IT. 
62'". 68 ff. : resuscitates dead, II. 83 n. 1: was not killed 
and will return, 1. 84 ult., see ‘Abdallah b. Saba; in the 
clouds, s. v.; divinity of, s. v., I. 72!®, IT. 62". *3, 102 f., 112°', 
127; Demiurge (Creator), I. 62'*, II. 91, 99 f., 127, 128? :as 
such had neither wife nor children, IL. 127° ff.; punishes 
‘Abdallah b. Saba, s. v., and other exaggerators, I. 37", 
66, II. 99 f.; designated as al-Kisf, I. 89°", as ** dabbat al- 
ard,” II. 867; compared with Aaron, II. 48%’, 135", with 
Jesus, s. v., with Joshua, Il. 68, 70 f., 135°°: warned 
by Prophet against Rawdfid, IL. 146; objects to religious 
discussions, 11, 15°. -Seealso Imamate, Imamiyya, Muham- 
med, Nags, Zeidiyya. 
al-Azdari, II. 127°" ff. 
Azdariyya, ib. 
al-Fadl, I. 68 n. 8, IT. 17%. 1108 ff. 
Haitham, see ‘A. b. Mitham. 
al-Hasan b. al-Fadl, II. 4. n. 2. 
al-Husein b. ‘Ali, I. 58*, 68, 75". 
b. Mtisa, see Abt *Il-Kasim ‘Ali. 
Isma‘il b. Mitham, see ‘A. b. Mitham. 
Manstr, I. 75°", II. 133% *. 
Mitham, I. 5!°, 75°, IT. 40", 60, 133", 150', 
Muhammed b, ‘Ali, I. 58°, 76°, IL. 52°, ef. 78%". 
b. al-Fayyad. IT. 103%. *', ef. I. 67°. 
Misa b. Ja‘far, I. 58°, 76°, II. 52'. 
an-Najjar, II. 17°, 110 n. 1. 
al-Warsand (I. 54 n. 7), see Ibn Warsand. 


Almoravides, IT. 49°°, 76%. 
‘Amir b. Shurahil, see ash-Sha‘bi. 
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‘Amir b. at-Tufeil, I. 54°, II. 73°, 
‘Ammar al-‘Ibadi, II. 98°. See Khidash. 
‘Amr b. al-‘Ag, II. 14°". 
* b. Humeid, II. 145. 
Aristotle, II. 57'*. 
Arms, use of, .see Khashabiyya. 
Asad b. ‘Abdallah al-Kasri. I. 65°, IT. 98° ff. 
“« bd. Kars, I. 67. 
Ashab, see Companions. 
al- Ash‘ari, I. 29" ff., I. 7, 8'*, 9". 
Ash‘ariyya, I. 31", IT. 8°. 
Asma bint ‘Umeis, IT. 69'%, 70". 
Avicenna, IT. 123%. 
al-‘Ayyashi, II. 4 n. 2. 
‘Azakira, sect, see ash-Shalmagani. 
Azarika, Kharijite sect, L. 30", {1. 9° ff., 11°. 
Azdariyya, see ‘Ali al-Azdari. 


Babak, I. 36°, IT. 13*°, 20'. 
Babishiyya, IT. 41 n. 2. 
Babylonia, ancient, II. 80° ff., 87°°. See ‘Irak. 
Bada (doctrine), 1. 53", IT. 61°, 72. 
Badaiyya, II. 72". 
Bagdad, I. 69'9 ff., IL. 39*', 65", 71°, 80°4, 125 n. 4. 
3ahrein, IT. 80 n. 4, 108*>.*+, 109°, 
Bajaliyya, see Ibn Warsand. 
al- Bakli, II. 24 n. 1, 46°, 111)" 
Bakliyya, II. 111. 
Baragwata (commonwealth), I. 47, II. 49. 
Baran, town, II. 111 n. 1, 
al- Bashshar b. Burd, II. 24", 153. 
Baslamiyya, see Aba Salma. 
Basra, I. 70°, II. 11°, 417, 56+.7, 58'4, 60*', 66", n. 3. 
al- Basri, 1. 70°, II. 117 f. 
Batiniyya, II. 17° ?7, 92n. 2, 112 n. 3. 
al- Bawari, L. 68 n. 8, IT. 110f. See al-Barani. 
Bayan b. Sam‘an, I. 34°", 60f., IL. 88, 90', 96', 126°. 
Bazig, I. 34°, 64°, IL. 95* ff., 113%. 
Bazigiyya, Il. 114n. 1, 118 n. 4. 
Beida, town, II. 114”. 
Bekr al-A‘war, 1. 60°, II. 87°. 
b. Ukhshub, IL. 110 n. 3. 
Berkdkiyya, Il. 119'. 
al- Bhnki (?), I. 66 n. 9, 67°, IT. 102 f. 
Bishr b. Giydth, 1 29 ult., IL. 9". 
“ 6b. Khalid, see next. 
‘ b, al-Mu‘tamir Aba Khalid, I. 50, IT. 58". 
Bishriyya, II. 58". 
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al- 


al- 


Bittikhiyya, see Aba Isma‘il. 
Buhturi, I. 67°, IT. 108°, 115", 
Bunain (II. 88), see Bayan b. Sam‘an. 
Barani, see al-Bawari. 


Baraniyya, II. 110”. 
Burhift, well, IL. 85". 
Butriyya, or Buteiriyya, see al-Abtar. 


Cabbage, see Dietary regulations. 

Cabbala, IT. 81 ff., 104°. 

Carmathians, see Karmatians. 

Christ, see Jesus, 

Christians and Christianity, 1. 3 mn. 1, 1. 10°7, 11", 47', 617, 877, 91, 
101. See Jesus. 

Clementines (Pseudo-), the True Prophet (or Successive Incarnation :, 
IT. 45'', 85 f., 92%, 104°, 121' ff., cf. I. 60', 62°; Syzygy (Addad), 
II. 116, 127'° ff.; origin of evil, IL. 85 n. 3. 

Communism, of wives (and-property), I. 37", 70', IL. 19%, 126°, } 

Companions, of Prophet, hide Nass, I. 22, 74', IL. 22", 61° ' ; deciared 
apostates, I. 74'*, 79, IL. 22°, 142'; hated and denounced by 
Shia, I. 35*, IL. 41°" f., 60%, 61", 75', 1804, 142-147, 155, 158. Cf. 
Abfi Bekr and ‘Omar, 

Concealment, of Imam, see Gaiba. 


Dahriyya, I. 45 ult., IL. 46*°, 54"! 
Dammiyya, IL, 102’, 
Dawud al-Hawiari (or al-Jawari, or al-Jawaribi). I. 41'°, 53°, 75°", IT. 
67°" ff. 
b. Kathir ar-Rakki, I. 75°, IT. 133°. 


>» 


) 
Death, claim to avoid, II. 96", 113° ff. See Abt'l-Khattab. 





Deilam, province, I1. 338°. 

Di‘bil, poet, IL. 145. | 

Dietary, regulations, entirely abolished, see Precepts ; swine partly 
permitted, I, 34', IT. 13'; cabbage forbidden, I. 53'4, IT, 73°, | 
other vegetables, I. 76'", 110 f.; all fruits or vegetables raised | 
in dung, I. 55°, IL. 76", 

Dikrweih, see Zikrweih. 

Dirar b. ‘Amr, 1. 30', IL. 9%. 

Discussions, religious, forbidden, I. 35'° ff., 49° ff., IL. 14. 

Docetism, I. 3 n..1, I. 29 f., 128° ff. Cf. I. 45° f.. 72%, II. 50 f., 119°. 

Druzes, sect, II. 127'. 

Du Manakh, tribe, I. 68 n. 8, II. 110". 

Eliezer, servant of Abraham, still alive, I. 46° f., IT. 46°, 47". 

Elijah, still alive, I. 46, IL. 46 ff. 

Exaggerators, or 


Extremists, see Gulat. 


Fadl, of Basra, I. 30", IT. 11°. 
Faith, nature of, II. 8", 9. 
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Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi, II. 67'®, 72 n. 2. 
al- Faraj b. al-Hasan +" “Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 
Faris, province, I. 45'*, IT, 32", 44%, 114° 
Fatima, I. 72’, 4, ha 127 ff. ; descendants of, see Lmamate. 
Fatimids, IT, 151', n. 38. See ‘Ubeidallah. 
al- Fayyad b. ‘Ali, I. 66 f., II. 102 f., 1044. 
Fifth, tax to Imam, I. 63°, IL. 95°". 





Gabriel (Jibril), I. 56, 80°, IT, 77, 84 n. 2. 

Gaiba, II. 27°, 28, 46', 47 

Galiya, see Gullit. 

Gifar, see Abd Gifar. 

Gnosticism, IT. 80 ff., 91°, 92°. 

God, attributes, I. ai”, hag IT. 88” ; his knowledge, I. 52 penult., IT. 
667? ; his will, I. 53", II, 72°; Tayo conception of 
(Tashbih), I. 53! - 59, 61’, IL. 67 f., 185% ; alphabet used for 
dese gm of, 1. 59°, II. 81** ; crown on his head, I, 59°. '*, IT. 81, 
83: the Greatest Name (and names) of, I. 59", IY. 13%, IT. 82 f., 
87°’; more than one God, IT. 88*’, 90°" ff. See Imams, Incarna- 
tion. 

Gulat and Guluww, L. 42 ult., 55 ff. 65 if., II. 17°", 154 ; original mean- 
ing of, IT. 12°, 145 n. 2; relation to Shi‘a, 1. 21, IL. 76°", 116°, 152 ; 
exciuded from Islam, I. 55 n. 7, IL. 151 n, 8, 156 n. 1; smuggled 
into Islam by Persians, II. 16 f., by Jews, 17, into Christianity 
by Paul, 16" ff., 17 ; compared with Christians, I. 101. See also 
Imamiyya, Rawafid, Shi‘a, Zeidiyya. 

Gurabiyya, I. 56, IT. 77. 

Guweir, drinking place, I. 67", II. 103%, 





Hahashiyya (IL. 94"), see Khashabiyya. 
| Habib b. Aus, IT. 68 
Hadith, see Traditions. 
| Hadramaut, IT. 85", 

Hajir, mountain, I. 43 n. 7, IL. 23 

Hajj (Pilgrimage), I. 68, IL. 107 f. 

al- Hakam b. ‘Uteiba, IL. 130', 
Hakamiyya, see Hisham b. al-Hakam. 
Hakima, see Hukeima. 
al- Hallaj, I. 34", 69", I. 13", 147, 174, 24 nm. 2, 30", 114. 
Hallajiyya, IL. 13'*. 

Halwani, Ll. 110'. 
Hamadan, city, II. 128 n. 1. 
Hamdan, tribe, Ll. 68 penult., IT. 131 n. 1, 
Hamid b. al-‘ Abbas, I. 69'%, LI. 1 
Hamrawiyya, see Ishak b. Muhammed. 
Hamza b. ‘Omara, Lf. 90'*, 96°. 
Harat, province, II, 44°', 119'. 
Harb b. ‘Abdallah, II. 125 n. 4. 
Harbiyya, see ‘Abdallah b. Harb. 
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al- Harith ( 
ash-Sha'mi, IT. 90". 
Harithiyya, see Ishak b. Zeid. 
Harranians, II, 73°, 80°. 
Hartin b. Sa‘d, II. 106'", n. 5. 


sé 


al- Hasan 


b. 
b. 


/. Fric diac nde r. 


Suleim b. Mas‘fid), II, 125+. 


Abi Mansfr, I. 63 n. 10. 
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‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Il. 25%; descendants of, I. 55°, IT, 


75')"4 : and al-Husein, I. 58*"!, 68", 72°, 75'*, IT. 


127° ff. See Imamate. 
b. Muhammed al-‘Askari, I. 48, 58°, 76, IT. 
1277, 151°, n. 5. 
b. Warsand, see Ibn Wargand. 
Bahram. see Abti Sa‘id al-Hasan. 
Faraj b. Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 
al-Hasan b, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, II. 27 n. 4. 
Hayy (II. 131°), see al-H. b. Salih. 
Isma‘il b. al-Husein, I. 43 n. 11, IL. 32 n. 
Ja’far an-Nodbakhti, I. 77’, IL. 134°. 
Salih b. Hayy (IT. 130°°), I. 80, 74 f., 79%, IT. 129, 
Salihiyya, II. 129°', 131 n. 2. 
Butriyya (or Buteiriyya), see al-Abtar. 


io 


Hashim b., Hakim, (IL. 120°), see al-Mukanna‘, 
Hashimiyya, sect, see Abi Hashim. 
Hashimiyya, city, II. 121". 
Hatim b. Muhammed, IT. 111 n. 1. 
al- Hattab and Hattabiyya (II. 112"), see Abt ‘l-Khattab. 
Hayy and Hayyan (= Salih), I. 1314. 
Hell, see Paradise. 
al- Hilli, 11. 116%. 
Hindoo, Il. 76", 99". 
Hisham b. al-Hakam, [. 63°, 74%, IT, 59°, 65, 132"; cailed Rafidi, IT. 


130 ff. 


150'; associates with a Khdarijite, Il. 10°, with 
Misa b, Ja‘far, Ul. 51", with al-Hasan b. Salih, 1. 
74; disputes with Abé *l Hudeil, 1. 53', IL. 16%. 67, 
with Yuhya b. Khélid, 102 n. 3: views on nature 
of God, I, 53°, IJ. 67, on Kalam, I. 31'*, 52", IT, 
667", cf. 74n. 1, on Imamate, I. 75”, Il. 65° ff., ef- 
133°. 

Hishimiyya (also referred to Hisham b, 

Sdlim), I1. 66°. 
Hakamiyya, II. 66 n. 2. 


b. Salim al-Juwaliki, [. 75°*, IL. 15 n. 3, 66°, 132°, 


Hishamiyya, see preceding name. 


Hukeima, I. 48", IT. 53°", 
Hull, see Incarnation. 


1 


Huldiliyya, il. 13 
Humeima, in Palestine, ITI. 89°. 
Hureith b. Mas‘dd, see Mas‘Qd b. Hureith. 
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al-Husein b. Abi Mansiir, I. 63", 
“ b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 1. 53", IT, 39°, 72'°; revenge for, II. 

93 n. 1, 94°. '°; pilgrimage to, Il. 107 n. 1; descend- 
ants of, I. 75'*, II. 113". See al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. A. T. 

b. Faraj b. Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 

b. Isma‘il b. Ibrahim, I. 43'°, IL. 31%, 32°. 

b. al-Jarah, I. 70 n. 2. 

b. Mansi, see al-Hallaj. 

b. Muhammed an-Najjar, I. 29%, II. 9'°. 

b. ‘Ubeidallah, I. 70 n. 2, II. 117°. 

Huseiniyya (II. 93 n. 1, 94"), see Khashabiyya. 


Ibadiyya, Kharijite sect, II. 9*. 

Iblis, I. 344, IT. 13°, 116°. 

Ibn ‘Abbad Kafi'l-Kufat, II. 71", 

Abi ‘Aun, I. 70 n. 2, IT, 117". 

‘* al-*Arabi, I. 12, II. 47%. 

‘Ayash, I. 68. IT. 108°. 

“ Babtiye (cf. II, 3), II. 26%, n. 1. 30", 

“ Dawud, IT, 117’. 

‘* al-Farakid (I. 69 n. 11, IT. 115°), see ash-Shalmagani. 

Hamid (I. 69 n. 9), see Hamid b. al-‘ Abbas. 

** al-Hanafiyya, see Muhammed b. al-H. 

Haushab, I. 68°, n. 8, IT. 109. 

- Hazm, life, I. 9 ff.: writings, I. 11 f.; truthfulness, I. 15, 40 f., 
II. 21'*; Zahirite, I. 38 f., II. 11°*!, 20%.°*, 128; view on 
origin of Shi‘a, I. 35 f., U1. 16 f., on division of its sects, 
I. 21 ff.. on attributes of God, II. 88%; pamphlet against 
heterodox sects, I. 16 f.,39': misrepresents al-Ash‘ari, II. 
9', quotes al-Jéahiz, IL. 43 n. 5; plagiarized by al-Makrizi, 
II. 8 n. 3, 16'4, 

Mitham (II. 60 n. 2), see ‘Ali b. M. 
Mukaffa‘, IT. 56'”. 
Mumilik al-Isfahani, II. 133 n. 1. 
Nawus (I. 44 n. 9), see Nawus. 
an-Nu‘man (II. 157 n. 4), see Muhammed b. Ja‘far b. an-N, 
ar-Rawandi, see ar-Rawandi. 
Saba, see ‘Abdallah b. S. 
* as-Sauda (II. 18*), see ‘Abdallah b. Saba. 
Shadan, IT. 59°’. 
** ash-Shalmagan, see ash-Shalmagani. 
at-Tammiar (I. 79 n. 4). see at-Tammiar. 
Waki‘ al-Bunani, II. 88 n, 2. 
se Warsand al-Bajali, I. 54 f., IL. 75. 
Bajaliyya. ib. 
* Zubeir, I. 75*, IT. 94 n. 1. 
Ibrahim b. Ahmad, see Ibn Abi ‘Aun. 
b. al-Ashtar, Il. 93'", n. 1 [add b.]. 
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Idris b. Muhammed, II, 75'*. 

Idrisids, Il. 75°". 

‘Ijl, tribe, I. 79%, 80 n. 4, 89, 97°. 

ijma*‘, 1. 31', 1D. 11%, 16", 

lik, mountains, I. 120%, 

al-‘Iiba b. Dira’ (11. 101%), see ‘Ulyan. 
‘Tibviyya, or ‘Ibaniyya, II. 101°’. 

Ilham, see Inspiration. 

Ihamiyya, IT. 54”, 

Imams, divinity of, I. 341°, 68%, IT. 12°°, 101', 112**, 118°", 152; super- 
natural knowledge of, U1. 33%, 34°, 54 f., 105 f.: ‘* speaking” and 
“silent,” IT. 92*°, 112 n. 3; twelve (II. 78*°), see Ithna‘ashariyya : 
seven (IL. 79°), see Sab‘iyya. 

Imamate, fundamental doctrine of Shiva, 1, 31°, of Khawdarij, I. 32 
book on, by Muhammed b. Ju‘far b. an-Nutmdn, 1. 50%, IL, 58°": 
theory of, see Hisham b. al-Hakam ; depends on personal qualifi- 
cation, according to Zeidiyya (and Keisdniyya, UL. 34°"), or heredi- 
tary and depends on Nass, according to Imdadmiyya, I. 22, 74 f., IL. 
22, 129°, 132?', 138-142; of Inferior, IL. 141 n. 8, 149 n. 4, 155 n. 1; 
of Kureish, 1. 74°, IL. 132°, 153°, 157 penult., outside of Kureish I. 
33°, IL. 132°; of descendants of Ja‘far b. Abi Talib, I. 45'; of 
Abi Bekr, UL. 60°; of *Ali only, s.v., refuted by Ibu Haz, 
II. 135°° ff. : of all descendants of ‘Ali, 1. 75°, IT. 35°, 130°, ef. I. 
61 ult., or those of Fatima (both according to Zeidiyya), I. 23, LL. 

22°) 131, 132, 156", 157 n. 6; of descendants of al-Husein only 


~~ 


= 


(Imamiyya), s.v. al-Husein b. ‘Ali; of those of al-Hasan only. 
s.v.: of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya (Keisdniyya), 1. 58". '°, 77 
Il. 34°", 79, and his son Abéi Hashim, I. 61>, II. 35'', 44°, who 
bequeathed it to ‘Abbasids, I]. 89%, 1187, 121°", 123! See also 
‘Ali b, Abi Talib, Ja‘far b. Muhammed, Keisaniyya, Zeidiyya. 

Imamiyya, IL. 44-55, 57; founder of, IL. 60°; reject Abi Bekr and 
‘Omar, s.v., and denounce Companions, s.v., cf. IL. 127%, hence 
called Rawédfid, s.v.; =Ithnd‘ashariyya, I. 151°, n. 6; believe in 
Mahdi, s.v.; in interpolation of Koran, s.v., in Badd, IL. 72°; 
claim Inspiration, s.v.; and Sunna, IL. 151; and Mu‘tazila, s.v.; 
and Shita, I. 30, IL. 158; and Keisdniyya, I. 23, 11. 84: and 
Zeidiyya, U1. 149, see Imamate: and Guldt, I. 55%, IL. 18', 76%, 151 
f.; against Guldat, IL. 80", 91, 113', 1334, see, however, II. 86°", 
116%; against Docetism, IL. 30", 43 n. 3; men designated as, IL. 
41 n. 2, 66". See Rawafid, Shi‘a, Zeidiyya. 

Incarnation, [. 34'*, 37', IL. 13°8, 126°, 152; borrowed from Christian- 
ity, 1. 3 mn. 1, 11. 101%; of Abt Muslim, Il. 118, al-Basri, 117°, 
al-Hallaj, 13*°, 115 n. 1, al-Mukanna‘, 120'* ; successive, see Clem- 
entines. 

Inspiration, claim of, LI. 35", 49', TL. 16°, 54 f. 

‘Irak, I. 4 f., IT. 43", 80, 141'*, 145 n. 2, See Babylonia, 

‘Isa b. Mfisa, I. 43+, 687, IT. 234, 108%, 


“* b. Zeid, IT. 98"', 181°. 
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Isbahan, I. 45'", II. 44", 45 n. 2, 46°, 122°° ff., 145 n. 2. 
r al-Isbahani, I. 68 n. 7, IL. 108 f. 
Ishak, agitator for Abt Muslim, Il. 102 n. 4, 119". 
$6 b. Ibrahim b. Mus’ab, I. 43", IT. 32**, 
b. Kandaj, I. 67° [‘ Abdallah is oversight], II. 103*', 
b. Muhammed al-Ahmar, I. 66'°, IT. 102 f. 
Ishakiyya, IT. 102", n, 4, 127°" ff., 128°. 
Hamrawiyya, If. 102™. 
b. ‘Omar, II. 102 n. 4. ° 
Ishakiyya, 7b. 
a b. Suweid, [T, 43°. 
b. Zeid al-Harith, I. 125" ff. 
Harithiyya, ib. 
Ishakiyya, 1) see Ishak b. Muhammed ; 2) see Ishak b. ‘Omar. 
Isma‘il b. ‘Abdallah ar-Ru‘aini, II, 13°. 
al-Bittikhi (II. 11°*), see Abt Ismavil. 
b. Ja‘far, I. 45', 76, n. 1, IT. 40°, 517°, 188, 
Isma‘ilivya, 1. 37%, IL. 19°", 20°, 51%, 13327, 151°. 
Ithna‘ashariyya, I. 58, I. 40 n. 2, 52, 78% ff., 133, 150 n. 6, 151, 152 
n. 4. 
Ivad, Kadi, Ii. 69”. 


al-Jabia, in Syria, IT. 85°". 
Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju‘fi, [. 60°, II. 28%, 24', 86", 87°", 
Ja‘far b. ‘Ali, uncle of the Mahdi, 1. 76"! ff., 11. 134°. 
b. Muhammed Abt ‘Abdallah as-Sadik, Il. 41'°; and his son 
Ism@‘il, U1. 133°°: commanding position in Shita, IT. 
104 ff. ; esteemed also by Sunna, IL. 79°, 105'* ; one of the 
twelve Jmams, I. 58°; Imam instead of Zeid b. ‘Ali, 11. 
139; his Jmamate unanimously acknowledged, I. 68°, 
75" ff., IL. 51", 104%, 152%", 1511; dissension after his 
death, I. 76° ff., IL. 89°; is still alive and will return, 1. 44 
penult., 76°, 112°; divinity of, I. 69°, IL. 974, 112, 114 n. 1; 
omniscient, II. 106: hajj in his honor, s.v.; apocryphal 
utterances (cf. IL. 105") against: allegorical interpreta- 
: tion of Koran, I. 14°: , religious discussions, IL. 15'*ff., 
Bada, 72°°, Tafwid, 91", supernatural knowledge ot 
Imams, 105%, Misawiyya, 40 n. 2, ‘Omar, 65', Zeidiyyu, 
159", Mugira b. Sa‘id, 80%, Abi ‘l-Khatt@b, 113, ash- 
Shalmagani, 117°, and other Guldt, 90", 96' ff.; men 
belonging to his circle, II. 41 n. 2, 59, 60 n. 3, 65, 66 n. 
1, 91 n. 1, 153*", 
Ja‘fariyya, II. 80', 107", 
Jafr, book attributed to Ja‘far, IL. 106, 112*°. 
al-Jahiz, I. 50, IL. 56 ff., 104%, 121°', 124°, 148", 
Jahiziyya, II. 56". 
Jahm b. Safwan, I. 29'* ff., 31!*, IT. 7, 8", 14%, 15°, 74°. 
Jahmiyya, Ii. 8". 
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Janad, in Yemen, I. 110°. 
Janahiyya, see Mu‘awiya b. ‘Abdallah. 
Jannaba, town, IT. 108?! ff. 
Jarir b. Keis, II. 43". 
Jaririyya, see Suleiman b. Jarir. 
Jarfidiyya, see Abii ’I-Jarad. 
al-Jauzi, Jamal ad-Din, II. 69 n. 1. 
Jehuda Halevi, II. 104'*, 
Jesus, return a®end of Time, I. 47'°, IL. 37"7, 49" ; divinity of, I. 62", 
Il. 11'", 16%, 177, 90 f.; unreal (Docetism), IIT. 29; miracles, II. 
82n. 2; compared with ‘Ali, I. 66", IL. 101, with the Mahdi, II. 
52, 53 f., with Muhammed, U1. 24" 4, Cf. Christianity. 
Jews, Jewish, and Judaism, believe in miracles of Jesus, s. v. : bribed 
Paul II, 16°, 17", n. 4; and Shi‘a, IL. 19, 95%, 135°; and Gulat, 
s.v.: and Badd, Ul. 72%: and Tashbih, Il. 135'*; believe in 
Immortals, [. 46, IL. 46 ff. : sects, II. 90'*; Jewish illustrations, 
IT. 85°, 96'*. See ‘Abdallah b. Saba, Cabbala, Messiah. 
Joshua, see ‘Ali. 
al-Jubba’i, II. 58**, 667° ; cf. 108". 


al-Ka‘bi, II, 57! 

Kadar (Free Will), II. 9'°*". 

Kafga, district and town, [. 54", IL, 75°! 

Kalam, doctrine, II. 12", 66°, 73°. 

Kanbar, 1. 66'", IT, 99 ff. 

Karakiriyya, sect, see ash-Shalmagiani. 

Karbiyya, see Abii Karb. 

Karmatians, I. 37'*, 58", 68'7, IL. 19°*, 20', 54°°, 133: emissaries of, 
II. 17° ff., 9547, 97°, 108 ff. ; seven Imams of, IL. 79°, 90' ; believe 
in Transmigration, I. 64' ; dietary restrictions of, Il. 73': fifty 
prayers of, s. v. 

Karramiyya, see Muhammed b,. Karram. 

al-Kashshi, II. 4 n. 2. 
al-Kasim b. ‘Abdallah (or ‘Ubeidallah) b. Suleiman, I. 67'8, IT. 104°. 

Kastilia, province in North Africa, 1. 54", IT. 75'", 76’. 

Kathir an-Nawwa, II. 129*'. See al-Abtar. 

Kat‘iyya, see Kittitiyya. 

Kaze keiman dat, town, II. 120°. 

Keisan, IT. 33. 

Abti ‘Omra, I. 44°, 77'", IL. 34. 

Keisaniyya, origin, II. 33 f.; position within 
Shiva, 1. 23, IL. 34 f., 155, 156 n. 3: accept Imamate of ‘Ali; 
al-Hasan, al-Husein and Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, 1. 58", 77", 
II. 79"! ff.; the latter hidden in Radwa, I. 44° ff., 77 ult., IL. 25° f£., 
35 ff., 95'°; use wooden arms only, hence called Khashabiyya, 
I. 63', n. 1, IT. 93 ff.: believe in Badd, I. 53, IL. 72", in Transmi- 
gration, I, 34'', 52°, IT. 63°, 644, in eternity of world, 1, 54" ; fac- 
tions among. I. 45" ff., Il. 35, 447, 102 n, 4, 118 n. 3, 121°. See 
Imamate, Zeidiyya. 
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Kelb, tribe, IL. 97° 


al-Kelbi, IT. 25", 100 n. 
al-Khadir, prophet, I. 46 se II. 47*7, 48, 498. 


a 


Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Kasri, I. 59’, 60, 65' (cf. IL. 97°), II. 79 f., 86 f., 
10074, 107". 

Khamt, mother of Mahdi, I. 54". 

Kharbiyya, see ‘Abdallah b. al-Kharb. 

Khashabiyya, see Keisaniyya. 

Khattdbiyya, see Abt ‘l-Khattab. 

Khawiarij, I. 30", 31 penult., 33': **, IL. $°5, 76°, 93°, 159", 

Khidash, I. 36", 65°, II. 98. 

Khindif al-Asadi, II. 42° [Khandak is oversight], 94°". 

Khorasan, I. 44 n. 1, 65 n. 5, IT. 101°, 118", 119°, 12273, 123°. 29, 128%, 

Khurramiyya, II. 19°, 119°, 

Kisfiyya, see Ab Manstr. 

Kitti‘iyya, I. 47" ff., IL. 26°, 40°', 49 ff. 

Koran, interpolated (Tabdil), I. 50", 51 f., IL. 60°, 61 ff., 153 n. 6, ef. 
also I. 38*7, If. 12"; allegorical interpretation of, I. 35, 73 n. 2, 
II. 14°*, 45'*, 107; in Berberic language, II. 49°. 

KSR (?%) (1. 68 n. 7), see al-Isbahani. 

Kufa, ‘Ali in, IL. 39°, 43 n. 3, 78°, 99°, al-Mukhtdr in, I. 98, Muham- 
med b, al-Kdsim, Il. 334; Yahya b. ‘Cmar, 1. 48", Zeid b. ‘Ali, 
Il. 138 f.. Zenj, 1. 65 n. 2: ‘Alt b. Mitham, Il. 60%, al-Hasan b. 
Salih, 1. 74 ult., UL. 131'*, Hisham b. al-Hakam, 1. 63°, 74 ult.. IL. 
65'°. n. 4, 677, bn Haushab, I. 68 n. 8; people of, known as stingy 
and treacherous, II. 140 n. 6. ; Guldt in, 1. 62°, 64, 68 f., 71°, IL. 
79, 89°", 974, 107; Persian spoken in, II. 78". 

Kureish, IT. 39°", 89*', 90°. See Imamate. 

Kuthayyir, If. 134°°; Keisdnite, I. 77'*, IL. 257, 35", 79" ; Keisanitic 
poem ascribed to him (or as-Sayyid), IL, 38 f. ; Khashabi, IT, 947", 
95'* ; believes in his own return, IL. 24°, 27 n. 2, in Transmigration: 
Il. 26°", 27 n. 4, 45°: aids Ahindif, IL. 42° ; denounces Companions, 
Il. 1438 f. 


Lamas, tribe, Il. 75°. 
Logic, elimination of, from | religion, ah 
Luminaries, creation of, IL. , II. 84* 


Madain, city, I. 42'", n. 6. 

-Madaini, I]. 57'> 

Maghrib, Karmatians in, I. 109 ff. 

Magis, tribe, LI. 

Mahdi, Caliph, tL. 8016, 131", 

- =Messiah, s. v., cf. I. 36: of the Ithnd‘ashariyya, see 

Muhammed b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali; traditions about, II. 
30°" ff., 53!° ff. 


—_— 


al-Makrizi, I. 7, If. (4), 8°4. 16%. 
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Malchizedek, I. 46°. IT. 46 f. 
Malikiyya, II. 76, 117". 


al-Mamtdra, sect (= Miisawiyya), L. 44'°, IL. 40, 51%, 60%, 
al-Ma’mtin, Caliph, If. 59°". 


Mandan, influence, I. 4, II. 80 ff., 84'>, 87°" 


Mani, II. 80°. 
Manichzan, influence, I. 4, II. 29 f., 80, 87', 104°. 


al-Manstr, Caliph, I. 70 penult., I1, 100 f., 118%, 119%, 121" ff., 125 n. 4, 


140 n. 3. 
‘ an-Namari, poet, IL. 153 n. 6. 
, title of Karmatian missionary-in-chief, IT. 109. 
Manstriyya, see Abii Mansfr. 
Marcus, Gnostic, II. 82!'. 
Marriage, with forbidden relations, 1. 33*°, II. 12'°: with nine wives, 
I, 53'*, cf. II. 73'. 


al-MasiWvil an-Nasiriyya, book, LI. 29 footnote. 


Masimida (or Masmiida), tribe, I. 54'°, II. 76". 

Mas‘fid b. Hureith, II. 111°. ™. 

Mawaili, Il. 34, 94'*, 107 n. 2. 

Mazdak, I. 37'*, IT. 19%, 120°. 

Mazdakiyya, II. 19**, 20°, 

Medina, I. 43°, IL. 389 n. 2. 

Meimitin al-Kaddah, If. 112 n. 3. 

Meiminiyya, ib. 

Meiminiyya, Kharijite sect, II. 12'* '”. 

Mekka, I. 53 n. 1, IL. 42", 67, 94°, n. 1. 

Merv, city, I. 70 n. 7, IT. 119', 120°. 

Messiah, and Messianism, I. 3 n. 1, 45, IL. 36 ff., 43", 94°7 ff. 

Metempsychosis, see Transmigration of Souls. 

Methusalem, I. 46 n. 1, IT. 46?', n. 8. 

Miklas b. Abi ‘l-Khattab, see Aba ’l-Khattab. 

Milal wa’n-Nihal, literature on, I. 5: by Ibn Hazm, literary char- 
acter of, 1. 12 ff., manuscripts of, 17 ff., compared with work of 
ash-Shahrastani, 16. 

Mimiyya, IL. 103". 

Mitham at-Tammar, IT. 60", 

Moses, II. 70", 116%, 135°’. 

Mu‘ammar, I. 64°, 69", IT. 96% *', 114! ff. 

Mu‘ammariyya, IT, 74'*, 113°7, 114", 
b. ‘Abbad, IL. 114", 


Mu‘awiya, Caliph, I. 75°, IL. 145 n. 2, 148", 
9 


- b. ‘Abdallah Da’l-Janahein, IL. 27 n. 4, 44°, 454, n, 2. 
Janahiyya, II 44". 
Mufaddal- as-Seirafi, II. 96°°. 
Mufawwida, sect, see Tafwid. 
al-Mugira b. Sa‘id, I. 34*', 59 f., IL. 31°, 79 ff., 90", 962; called Saba@i, 
Il. 100°* *, =See Rawatid. 
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Mugiriyva, II. 87%, n. 2, 96°, 1538"; tcrrerists, 
I. 62'*, IL. 92'*; hajy in honor of Ja‘far as-Sddik, IL. 107" ; 
relation to Khattdbiyya, U1. 97". 
al-Mugira b. Shu‘ba, II. 140 n. 1. 

Muhallab, II. 93°. 

Muhammed, the Prophet, resembled ‘Ali, I. 56, Il. 77 f., hence mis- 
taken for him, ib. ; apostle of ‘Ali, but usurped prophecy, I. 66 
ult. (cf. I. 56), II. 102°, 116°, 127'*; responsible for strife about 
Imamate, 1. 55", 80*, cf. IL. 76*: divinity of, L. 67°, 68°, IL. 102 f., 
Demiurge, 91°; return of, IL. 24%, 25 n. 1; stops sun, IL. 69*, 71°". 
See ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Mystic lore. 

Muhammediyya, believe in his divinity, I. 67', 
IT. 102 f. 
Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah, Katib, I. 47°, IL. 48%. 


b. “ b. al-Hasan, I. 43! ff., 60", n. 5, 64°, II. 
23*, 30'', 31°, 86", 87. 
Muhammediyya, II. 86'5, 102 n. 5. 

b. e b. Tahir, I. 43", IL. 31°. 


b. ‘Abd as-Salim, called Shukk al-Leil, I. 47° [see IL. 
48°], II. 48", n. 1. 

b. Abi Zeinab, see Ab0’l-Khattab. 

b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas, IT. 123", 

» “= & Abi Talib, see M. b. al-Hanafiyya. 

b. ‘* b. al-Husein al-Bakir, I. 58°, 64°, 68, 75°’, IT. 

22%, 80'7, 95*3, 139. 
>  ~ ie Misa, I. 48'’, 58°, 76°. 
b. ‘* b. an-Nu‘man (II. 59°), see M. b. Ja‘far. 
** b, ash-Shalmagan, see ash-Shalmagani. 

b. al-Fadl, see ‘Ali b. al-F. 

b. Habib, II. 109°, 

b. al-Hanafiyya, significance of name, I. 53 n. 3; wor- 
shipped by Keisdniyya, s.v.; defended by Khasha- 
biyya, IL. 94°; supernatural knowledge of, IL. 33, 
cf, 12°. 

b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, Mahdi of Ithnd‘ashariyya, I. 47 f., 
587, 76, IL. 52 ff., 61°; ‘*man of the cellar,” I. 
27'!, 134'? ff., cf. I. 77 n. 7. 

b. Ishak b. Ibrahim, I1. 32°. 

b. Isma‘il b. Ja‘far b. Muhammed, Mahdi of Sab‘iyya 

(and Karmatians), I. 58°, 68", IL. 79, 108", 


b. Ja‘far b. Muhammed, I. 76°. 

b. *-* b, an-Nu'mdn, called Sheitan at-Tak, [. 31", 
50 f., 75 penult., IL. 15 n. 3, 59, 65 n. 2, 150°, 157 
n. 4. 


Nu‘maniyya, II, 59". 
Sheitaniyya, I]. 59'*, 66°. 
b. Karram, I. 29'* ff., II. 87, 9°. 
Karramiyya, II. 8°. 
b. al-Kasim b. ‘Ali, I. 44', 11. 32"* ff. 
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Muhammed b. an-Nu‘main, see M. b. Ja‘far b. an-N. 
6 b. Nuseir, IT. 127°’. 
b. Salih b. Mu‘awiya, II. 45 n. 2. 
b. Wrstd, see Ibn Warsand. 
b. Ya‘kob. IL. 42°" f. 
Ya‘kiibiyva, ib. 
b. Zakariyya ar-Razi, II. 64". 


Muhammediyya: 1) see Muhammed, the Prophet ; see Muhammed b. 


‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan. 

Mujabbira (or Mujbara), sect, IL. 9°', 11°7, 88 n, 2. 
al-Mukaddasi, on number of sects, I. 6; and Shi‘a, I. 145 n. 2. 
al-Mukanna‘, I, 36°, 70°, IL. 120 f. 

Mukatil b. Suleiman, I. 31", EL. 11°, 677". 
al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubeid, I. 44’, 58", 77, I. 17°. 33 f., 72, 79'7, 93 f. 

Mukhtariyya, II. 33%, 79"*. 
Mu'min at-Tak (II. 59'*), see Muhammed b, Ja‘far b. an-Nu‘man. 
Murji‘a, sect, I. 29", 317, 32, 34°, IT. 7?" *, 115!, 21°", 152 penult. 


Misa b. Ja‘far b. Muhammed al-Kazim. I. 44'", 58°, 76>, IL, 29", 151°. 


~~ 


Mfsawiyya. IL. 40, 50 ff., 60°, 75°, 
Mus‘ab, II. 93". 
Mushabbiha, sect, If. 9°. Cf. Tashbih. 
Muslimiyya, see Aba Muslim, 
al-Mu'tadid, Caliph, Ll. 67>, 77". 
al-Mu‘tasim, “ Be ae. 
al-Mutawakkil, *“* — IL. 156'". 


Mu'tazila, I. 29%, 31'°, 32". 32 penult., IL. 9, 21°': origin of name, IT. 
138 n. 1: Transmigration, UL. 63°, other doctrines, II, 66°°, 93'; 


and Shi‘a, (1, 11 ff., and Lmadmiyya,. 11", ef. 68", and Zeidiyua 
11°" ff. : 
Muzaffar b. Ardshir, see Abti Manstir Muzaffar. 


Mystic lore (supernatural knowledge}, of Muhammed, 1. 38, U1, 20", 
of ‘Ali, Il. 33, of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, tL. 33 f. See Imams. 


Nafaliyya, see Baklivya. 
Nafta, city in district of Kafsa. s.v. 
an-Nahkini (Li. 103'*), see al-Bhnki. « 
Nahliyya (= Bajaliyya, L. 54 n. 6,n. 8), see Ibn Warsand. 
an-Najjar, 1) see al-Husein b. Muhammed ; 2) see Ibn Haushab. 
Nakaliyya, see Bakliyya. 
Name, of God, s.v.; of ‘Alt, I. 53 penult., IL. 73; identical with that 


of Prophet, IL. 53, 87°? ; allusions to, found in Koran, I. 61'", 62°, 


Il. 88°", ef. 1. 35, IL, 14, 
Narjis, mother of Muhdi, I. 48", 76'", IL. 54!, 
Nasariyya. citadel, IT. 126. 
Naskh (** abrogation”). TL. 72!" 
Nasriyya (IL. 126*°), see Nuseiriyya. 
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Nass, written bequest, of Muhammed to ‘Ali, I. 22, 78 ff., II. 66%, 
158°; of or through ‘Ali to al-Hasan and al-Husein, I. 75'4, II. 
132°", to Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, 1. 34 n. 3 ; of Ja‘far as-Sddik 
to one of his sons, IT. 132** ; hidden by Companions, s.v.; point of 
issue between Imdmiyya and Zeidiyya, see Imamate. 

Nawasib, nickname for opponents of Shi‘a, II. 159. 

Nawus, I. 44°, IT. 41. 

Nawusiyya, ib. 
an-Nazzim, I. 50", 51°, IT. 111+, 56°, 574, 58, 604, 649, 74 n. 1. 

Nisdbar, I. 73°, II. 123°. 

Nisba, influence of, on enumeration of sects, I. 7 f.; artificial forma- 
tion of, If. 119 n. 2. 

Nisibis, II. 937, 

Nu‘maniyya, see Muhammed b. Ja‘far b. an-Nu‘man. 

Nuseiri, IT. 127°. 

Nuseiriyya, I. 71 f., II. 18, 102', 116'*, 126 ff. 


‘Omar, see Abii Bekr. 

Omayya b. Abi Salt, II. 28 n. 1. 

‘Omeir at-Tabban, I. 64!°, IT. 965. 

‘Omeiriyya, II. 97°. 

Osrushna, province, II. 101 n. 1. 

‘Othman, Caliph, interpolated Koran, II. 61° ff.; uprising against, 
I, 37'", IL. 19°; hated by Imdmiyya, I. 52n. 5, and Khawérij, 
II, 64**, while Zeidiyya vacillating, see I. 74’, II. 129°°, 182'° 
and 129°, 130', 189 n. 1. 

al- Khashabi, IT. 93". 


Paradise, nine enter while alive, LI. 47": and Hell will decay, I. 
54°, IT. 15', 73 £., cf. 75°. 

Paul, apostle, see Gulat. 

Persians, and Shi‘a, I. 35 f., II. 16; and al-Mukhtdr, II. 94'; absorb 
‘7jl, Uf. 80 n. 4; derogate ‘Ali, II. 78° ; call themselves ‘ sons” 
and ‘‘ nobles,” I. 35 ult., II. 18°; Persian language, II. 90°, 93°, 
cf. 78°. 

Phinehas, still alive, I. 46°, II. 46'°, 472°. 

Pilgrimage, see Hajj. 

Prayers, two a day, I. 334; seventeen (or nineteen), I, 374, n. 3, 71°, 
n. 4, IL. 126°; fifty, I. 37’, IL. 18%. 

Precepts, religious, saints exempt from, I. 34'', 37', 73°, II. 13!°, 14°; 
have inner meaning, I. 35, II. 14, 107, 129°; abolished by Aba 
Manstir, 1. 62", by Harithiyya, I. 125%, by Imadmiyya, 61°, by 
Karmatians, 109°, by Khattdbiyya, 14, 112", by al-Mukanna‘, 120*° 

Prophecy, can be acquired, I. 34°, II. 13° ; inadmissible after Muham- 

med, I. 47", 55 n. 7, 56', IL. 49, 76%, 92°; True Prophet, see Clem- 
entines. 

Ptahil, deity of Mandzeans, II. 84°, 
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ar- Radi, Caliph, I. 70 n, 2. 
Radwa, mountain, I. 43 n. 7, 44'°, 77 ult., II. 35 ff., 39°, 951°. 
Raj‘a, see Return ; miscellaneous uses of word, IT. 28 n. 1. 
ar- Rashid, Caliph, II. 39'°, 58°, 
Ray, city, I. 738 n. 2, II. 134° ; mountains, IT. 119". 
Rawafid, term, see Appendix A; different forms of word, II. 137, 


origin, 138 ff., supposed to have been coined by al-Mugira b. Sa‘id, 
139 f., coined by Zeid b. ‘Ali, 139, 1414, 142 n. 6, derogatory mean- 
ing of, 138 n. 1, 140 n. 3:=‘‘ repudiators” (of Abi Bekr and 
‘Omar and Companions), II. 64 f., 142 ff.; and Shi‘a, IL. 146 ff.; 
applied to Keisdniyya, Il. 156 n. 3, to Imadmiyya (excluding 
Zeidiyya), I. 44'°, 47), IL. 148 ff., to Ithnd@‘ashariyya, 151, to 
Gulat 151 ff., to all Shiitic sects (including Zeidiyya), 154 ff.; 
acknowledge Imamate of Ja‘far as-Sddik, II. 104°, 150 ult.; are 
no Muslims, If. 62°, 153°; compared with Jews, II. 19°*, with 
Christians, 142 n. 2, worse than Jews and Christians, 144+, cf. 77" 
See Shiva. 


Rawand, near Isbahdn, Il. 122* ;=Riwand (in Khordsén)), II. 123. 
ar-Rawandi, II. 123 f. 

Rawandiyya, I. 70", IT. 100, 121 ff., 153. 

Reappearance, see Return. 

Resurrection, denied, II. 45", 74’. 

Return, after death (Raj‘a), I. 34 ult., IL. 23-28, 50 f., 86*, 114°, 


Raj‘iyya, II. 247, 25°. 


Riwand, see Rawand. 
ar-Riwandi (II. 123"), see Rawandiyya. 
Rizim b. Sabik, II. 118". 


Rizamiyya, IT. 118 f., 120", 124115, 


Rubfiibadiyya, see Abi’l-‘ Abbas. 
Rustem b. Husein b. Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 


‘* bp. Karhin b. Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 


Sabi’iyya, see ‘Abdallah b. Saba. 
Sabbab, IT. 42 n. 1. 


Sabbabiyya, ib. 


Sabbabiyya, or Sababiyya (II. 17 n. 1, 41 f.), see Saba’iyya. 
Sab*iyya, II. 79°, 108". 
as-Sidik, see Ja‘far b. Muhammed as-S8. 
as-Saffah, Caliph, I, 118”, 119". 
Safiyya bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, aunt of Prophet, IT. 145. 
Sahabiyya, II. 42°°. 
Sa’id an-Nahdi, II. 90"', 96°. 
Saints, superior to prophets, I. 34’, II. 13'*"; exempt from religious 


precepts, s.v. 


Sakil, mother of Mahdi, I. 48", 76, II. 54". 
Salat, see Prayers. 
Salih b. Tarif, I. 47%", II. 49%?" 
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Salihiyya: 1) see al-Hasan b. Salih; 2) sect of Mu‘tazila, II. 181 n. 2. 
Salim b. Abi Hafga, IT. 129*', 
‘* b. Mas‘fd (=al-Harith), II. 125+. 
Salma b. Kuheil, IT. 130'. 
Samak b. Harb, II. 131°'. 
Samuel b. Nagdela, I. 13 (1. 3 from below). [Joseph is oversight. | 
Sarhat at-Tabari, II. 93 n. 2. 
Sari al-Aksam, I. 64 n. 11. IT. 96. 
Saturninus, Gnostic, I. 85''. 
Sausan, mother of Mahdi, I. 48", 76'*, IT. 54'. 
Sawad, province, I. 68 n. 8, II. 110°, 1114, 
Sawwar, poet, II. 140 n. 3. 
as-Sayyid al-Himyari, Il. 134, cf. 39 n. 3; argues with Muhammed b. 
Ja‘far b. an-Nu‘man, II. 59'*; his rawi Ishak b. Muhammed, II. 
102°; believes in return of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, I. 77'°, 
78 n. 2, IL. 25°, 35°¢, 36 ff., cf. 27 n. 4, in Transmigration, I. 34", 
52°, IL. 26'*, 63n. 2;0n name of Mahdi, II. 53 n. 2; on sun miracle, 
IT. 68" ; against divinity of ‘Alt, IT. 101 n. 2; against Rawd/id, I. 
140 n. 3; denounces Companions, II. 144 n. 6. 
Sects, number of, I. 6 f.; classification of, I. 20 ff., 29', 40", IT. 21°, 
Sefer Yesirah, II. 82'4. 
Sem, identical with Malchizedek, I1. 47°. 
Seven, Imams, see Sab‘iyya ; angels, II. 84** ; prophets, II. 86', 89 f., 
1041824; incarnations, ITI, 127%. 
Seveners, see Sab‘iyya. 
ash-Sha‘bi, I. 60%, IT. 867°; on ‘Abdallah b. Sabd, II, 43'*.°*; utterances 
against Shi‘a, II. 19", 77", 95%, 185, 142 n. 2, 144. 
Shafitiyya, II. 117''. 
ash-Shalmagani, Ibn Abi ’l ‘Azakir (also written Karakir), I. 69 ult. ff., 
70 n. 2, II. 115 ff., 12777. 
‘Azakira, II. 116°. 
Karakiriyya, II. 117°. 
Sheitan at-Tak and Sheitaniyya, see Muhammed b. Ja‘far b. an- 
Nu‘man. 
Shi‘a, name, II. 157 f., applied to Imdmiyya, 158, to Zeidiyya, ib., to 
both, 159' ; origin I. 3 n. 1; character, I. 4 f. ; division of sects, I. 
21 ff., 42°, II. 155", 156', cf. I. 30°; fundamental beliefs of, I. 
31°", 32%, 78 ff. ; *‘ exaggerations” of, I. 34f. ; anthropomorphistic, 
II. 135'7; relation to Mu‘tazila, I. 81%, IL. 11° ff., to Guldt, s.v. ; 
compared with Jews, see ash-Sha‘bi ; Traditions against, s.v. ; of 
illegitimate birth, I. 49 f., II. 55°°. See Imamiyya, RawéAafid, 
Zeidiyya. 
Shibash, see al-Basri. 
Shinas, see al-Basri. 
ash-Shortah, district near W4sif, II. 127°*. 
Shukk al-Leil, see Muhammed b. ‘Abd as Salam. 
Simeon, tribe, II, 49”. 
Simon Magus, IT. 85%". 
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Sdfis, originated by Abi Sa‘id Abé ’1-Kheir, s.v.; in Isbahdn, I. 45, 
n. 2; believe that Elijah and ai-Khadir alive, I. 46’, II. 47°, that 
saints superior to prophets, s.v., and exempt from religious pre- 
cepts, s.v.; follow Shi‘a, IL. 148, and Guldt, I. 73°, II. 152; are no 
Muslims, I. 30 ult., n. 11, ID. 11%. 

Sufriyya, Kharijite sect, I. 37°, 71°16, IL. 9%, 34, 1261918, 

Sufyan ath-Thauri, II. 42°. 

Suleiman b. Jarir, I. 79*', IT. 72”, 1294, 1367, 149°. 

Suleimaniyya, IT. 136", 
Jaririyya, 7b. 

Sunbad (or Sinbad), I. 36°, IT. 18". 

Sunna, [, 29', 33"', 34°. 

Supernatural knowledge, see Mystic lore. 

Surhfbiyya, see Abd’l-Jartid. 

Surr-man-ra’a (Samara), city, I. 76 n. 10, IL. 18%, 


as-Siis, city, I. 54'", 55', II. 76°. 


Syzygy, see Clementines. 


Tabaristan, province, IT. 33°. 
Tabdil, see Koran, interpolated. 
Tafwid, doctrine. II. 91. 


at-Tahawi, II. 70. 


Tahir b. al-Husein, I. 43 n. 11. 
Takhlit, doctrine, II. 91'*, 

Takiyya (‘‘ compulsion”’), IT. 9". 
Talabira, city in Spain, I. 47’, IL. 48”. 
Talikan, city in Khordsdn, I. 44°, 


at-Tammiar, I. 79?', II. 60° ; see ‘Ali b. Mitham. 


Tandsukh, see Transmigration of Souls. 

Tarif, Il. 49°. 

Tashbih, see God. 

Tawis, II. 41 n. 2. 

at-Tayyar, (II. 60"), see ‘Ali b. Mitham. 

Terrorism, among Shiitic sects, I. 35", 62 f., II. 92 f., 954, 153. 

Thugs, in India, IT. 92”. 

Tiberias, I. 72?, II. 12776. 

Tiflis, Il. 125 n. 4. 

Tigris, rise of, II. 114”. 

Traditions, forged or interpolated by Shi‘a, I. 784, II. 135; by Khat- 
tdbiyya, Il. 113°; by Sunna against Shi‘a, Il. 48", 13571, 146, 
against Zeidiyya, II. 147 n. 2. 

Transmigration, of Souls (Tanasukh), belief of Mu‘tazila, I. 33 ult., 
II, 12”, of Keisdniyya, s.v., of other heretics, I. 71°, IT. 11", 45', 
118?*; relation to Return, IL. 26 f. ; consequences, I. 52, II. 74. 

Tandsukhiyya, II. 12*', 26%, 63%, 


Trinity, II. 91%. 
Tugj, I. 65, n. 2, II. 97°. 
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at-Tisi, IT. (5), 59°, 107 n. 1. 
Twelvers, see Ithna‘ashariyya. 


*Ubeidallah [b. Muhammed al-Habib], divinity of, I. 69', IT. 20°, 95°, 
109%, 111", : 
b. Ziyad, IT. 93". 
al-‘Uleig, tribe, I. 65 n. 2, II. 97?'. 
‘Ulyan b, Dira‘, II. 101°. 
‘Ulyaniyya, I. 66'*, IT. 101 f. 
Urdunn, district in Palestine, I. 72', II. 127°. 
Ustadsis, I. 36°, II. 18*', 


Vice, unnatural, I. 70°, IT. 109*, 117°. 


Wiakifa, or Wakifiyya, IT. 26°, 40, 50 ff. 
al- Warrak, II. 15 n. 3, 136 (Corrections). 
Wasil b. ‘Ata, IT. 11%, 43 n. 1, 129'*, 141%, 153. 
Wasit, city, IT. 41 n. 2, 65'*, 80°, 115%, 12778, 145 n. 2. 
Water, sanctity of, I. 60'*, II. 87°; ‘‘dark” and ‘‘ white” waters of 
Mandeans, Il. 84" ff. 
Weaver's trade, despicable. IT. 96". 
World, creation of, I. 59, II. 81 ff. ; eternity of, I. 54", II. 74". 


Yahya b. Dikrweih (or Zikrweih), IL. 79°, 97. 
‘¢ b. Khalid, Vizier, II. 60?*, 102 n. 3, 133?'. 
‘* b. ‘Omar b. Yahya, I. 43'° ff., IT. 31 f. 

Ya‘kibiyya, see Muhammed b. Ya‘kab. 

Yazid b. ‘Omar (or ‘Omeir), II. 7°. 

Yemen, I. 68, ITI. 18°, 109 f. 

Ytinus b. ‘Abdarrahman, IT. 40, 51°, 

Yusuf b. ‘Omar, I. 62°, IT. 861, 10025, 138'°. 


Zahirism, I. 38 f., IL. 8, 128". 
az-Zakari (IT. 109"), see al-Isbahani. 

Zakariyya b. Muhammed, II. 87 n. 2. 

Zebid, in Yemen, II. 110". 

Zeid b. ‘Ali b. al-Husein, I. 74%, IT. 11°7, 22%, 129'*, 138 ff., 141 f. 

Zeidiyya, on Imamate, s.v. (twice); on Imam- 

ate in Kureish, Il. 152 ult.; acknowledge Aba Bekr and ‘Omar, 
I. 22, 74'*, 79"3, IT. 227° (see also s.v.), and doubtful about ‘Othmdn, 
s.v., but change their attitude, II. 155 n. 1, cf. 158: believe in 
Muhammed b. al-Kdsim, I. 33? ; and Sunna, I. 155, 157 f. ; and 
Mu‘tazila, s.v. ;and Keisdniyya, |, 23, 34f., 44°; and Jaérfiidiyya, 1. 
42'1 7413, TI, 153 n. 1; and Imamiyya, s v.; and Guldt, Il. 76°: 
designated as Shi'a, II. 158; nicknamed Nuggab, II. 159" ; tradi- 
tions against, s. v. ; men belonging to, II. 11*', 72” (cf. 129°*), 106 
n. 5, 1317. *, Cf. Imamiyya, Rawafid, Shi‘a. 
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Zenj, I. 65 n. 2, II. 31°°, 98°. 
Zikrweih (or Dikrweih) b. Mihrweih, IT, 97°. 
Ziyad, tribe, I. 68 n. 8, Il. 110'*, 

‘* brother of Mu‘dwiya, I. 110". 
Zubeir b. Safiyya, cousin of Prophet, II. 145. 
Zurara b. A‘yun, II. 40%, 66*°, 91 n. 1, 146 n. 4. 
Zutt (Gypsies), II. 99. 


LIST OF ARABIC WORDS.! 


Lisl 
eu 
sls! 


An 
sy 


nto 


aw) 
GL 


18° ff. 
18'° ff, 


see Vas, 
21'4, 
ey - 
see Ios ; 
138 n. 4,144 n. 1. 
91'*, 
see Vas). 
138 n. 4, 144 n. 8. 
146, see Keawd. 


110°, 


isl, sl, opal, Yale! 137. 


Read and 
Yas), Yass 142. 
105 n. 2. 


50", 51’. 


(1908. | 
| 
| 


See 





! Quotations exclusively refer to the second part of this treatise. 


| 
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aw 95n.1 
Saw 139 n. 2 


Kae 130. 

pyade 109. 

wha, or oly 159. 
blas 97n. 5. 

b5lu, 9178, 


Wit, (and wre) 50. 
































A Ilymn to Bal (Tablet 29644, CT. XV, Plates 11 and 
12).\—By Freperick A. Vanpersureu, Ph.D., Columbia 
University, New York City. 


One more very difficult hymn is herewith added to the hymns 
to Bél already translated. Jastrow’s Die Religion Babyloni- 
ens und Assyriens gives translations of several hymns to Bel. 
My doctor’s thesis (Columbia University, 1908) contains, 
besides hymns to Sin, Adad and Tammuz, a transliteration and 
translation of a hymn to Bél from CT. XV_ never before pub- 
lished. There are still two mofe hymns to Bél in CT. XV 
never yet translated, as far as I can learn, one of which is very 
difficult. Professor John Dyneley Prince of Columbia Uni- 
versity intends before long to publish the whole collection of 
hymns in CT, XV, Plates 7 to 30. Indeed, it would be a valu- 
able service to Assyriology to gather together in one collection 
all the hymns to Bél that can be found, just as the Rev. Dr. E. 
Guthrie Perry has done with reference to Sin in his little work 
entitled AIymnen und Gebete an Sin, 1907. 


Text AND TRANSLATION. 


1. en zu sd(D1)-mar-mar mu-lu-ta 2 mu-un-2u 
Lord of wisdom, counsellor, who teacheth wisdom to man! 
2. da-imina-ma va-mu-un-e e-kur-ra 
In Erech, lord of E-kur ! 
3. a-tu-ud-da har-sag-ga(MAL) @-mu-un-e e-ninni 
Begetter of light; mountain, lord of E-ninnu! 
4. ud-da nun gal (1G) a-a “@""" en-lil-la 
Light that is lordly, father Bél! 
5. dag(ll)-ga(MAL) dim-me-ir mah-a ag-84(KU) ti na-gub 
(DU)-bu 
Unto him that doeth good to the exalted gods, thou order- 
est life. 


1 The following abbreviations have been used in this article: Br.= 
Briinnow’s Classified List; CT.=Cuneiform Texts from the British 
Museum; MSL.=J. D. Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, 
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11. 


13. 


14. 
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j. kur tug(KU)-gim pes-pes-e Se-gim kin(K1) a-su-ub-bu 


Creator of the inhabited lands, creator of broad grain- 
fields, perfecter of government: 

sag 2al(N1)-mar ki bal-a-a-zu-8a(KU) 

O chief that art glorious, against the land that is hostile. to 
thee; 

mu-e-te har-sag gul-la-zu-80(KU) 

against him that approacheth thy mountain for destruction ; 


. kur érim(NE-RU)-s&2(KU) gi dil( AS) da(KAK)-a-gim 


ka-ni t-t-gi 

against the land of the enemy thou turnest, as a burning 
one who turneth his face. 

kur-kur ur-a ne-ib(TUM)-dg(SA)-dg(SA)-gi 

The hostile land thou destroyest. 

kur-kur-bad-gal ga- gal(MAL)-e si dg(SA)-ga me-en 

The great walled lands which are endowed with plenty 


thou subduest. 


. sag an-ta-ne ne-ib(TUM)-ra-ra-ra 


In the top of heaven thou dwellest (well established). 

vik gal (1G) an-na-ge (KIT) ne-ib (TUM) - guh (DU) - guh 
(DU)-d 

In the door of heaven thou standest. 

gish 54 di-e& an-na-ge( KIT) ne-tb(TUM)-gar(SA)-gar(SA)- 
ri-ne. 

On the threshold of heaven thou art stationed. 


. % sag-kul an-na-ge(KIT) im-si-il-li-en 


In the vestibule of heaven thou art exalted. 
gish si-gar(SA) an-na-ge(KIT) im-bu-en 
At the bar of the gate of heaven thou appearest. 


. kur nu-se-ga zar-ri-e8& pi(?)-pi(?)-e-en 


Of the land which heareth not, which listeneth(?) obsti- 
nately(?), 

ki-bal nu-se-ga ki gab nu-gi-gi 

of the hostile land which heareth not, of the opposing land 
that turneth not, | 

en me-en gt(KA) ur-a dig(SA)-ga-eu li iz-nu-be-ne-en 

lord thou art. To him that maketh hostile cry against 


thee thou, thou wilt give no rest(?). 


I-IV, Leipzig, 1905-1908 ; OBI.=Old Babylonian Inscriptions chiefly 
from Nippur, H. V. Hilprecht. 





st 





— 


— 
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20. &a(LIB)-20(TUM)-ba-zu a-ba b(TUM)-ri(?)-sd(DI1)-ne 
The heart of thy wrath, who can rival it ! 
21. ka-ta €(UD-DU)-a-zu sig(PA) hen-nu-di-ni(NIN) 
W hat goeth out of thy mouth, may no sceptre condemn it(?)! 
22. za-da a-ba-a in-na-bal-e 
Unto thee who can break entrance! 
23. en me-en ne(GIR) an azag-ga me-en kd-gdl(lG) un-e(?) 
me (?)-en(?) 
Lord thou art; the power of the shining heavens thou art; 
the gate of the land thou art. 
24. ha ab ma(SAR) ag-a-mu hu an(?)-nu ni-ri(?) 
Of the fish of the deep that swarm in shoals, of the birds 
of heaven that fly about (?), 
uru . . le (BIT) uru sub(RU) “4%” en-lil-[la-me]-en 
of the cities . . . , of the dedicated temple of the city, 


@© 
Cr 


thou art Bél. 
26. a-mu-un kaskal-ga(MAL) ur-sag-ga(MAL) . . . me-[en 
Lord of campaigns, hero . . . thou art. 


w 
~2 


. nim zi-da-zu mulu ne . 
The elevation of thy right hand, which . 


REVERSE. 


28. 
29. 

i ws & oom 6 Sod we 
31..... bae kud(TAR)-da-zu mulu nu-mu . 
. thy judgment (?), which . 

32. .... dine“ mu-ul-lil-lé . 
. Bél. 
33. .... . e-kur-ra da sud-sud . . 
from E-kur far away . 
34. ...... . Wdingir-ri-e-ne-me-en 
. of the gods thou art. 
BB... 2... CO" a-nun-ge(KIT)-e-ne me-en 
. of the Anunnaki thou art. 
36. ... . “9 en-lil-ld me-en 
. . Bél thou art. 
B72. O"" a-nun-ge(KIT)-e-ne me-en 
. of the Anunnaki thou art. 
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38. en 9 sar(?)-ra-“'"0"" en-lil-lad me-en 
Lord of . . . Bél thou art. 

Colophon. ¢%-wssa ér(A-SI) lim(LUL)-ma “0” en-lil-lé-kam 
38 lines. Penitential Psalm of Bél. 


CoMMENTARY. 


1. en zu 8sa(D1)-mar-mar mu-lu-ta zu mu-un-zu 
Lord of wisdom, counsellor, who teacheth wisdom to man! 
mar-mar is ES for the EK gar (SA)-gar(SA) and equals 
Sakdnu, ‘establish’ (Br. 9552, 5823 and 5820), sd(DI) being 
equal to milku, ‘counsel’ (Br. 9531). The verb zw equals 
lamddu (Br. 131), which in the causative stem means ‘teach.’ 


2. da-imina-ma v-mu-un-e e-kur-ra 
In Erech, lord of E-kur! 

da-imina, meaning ‘seven sides,’ occurs a few times as the 
ideogram for Uruk (Br. 6696). We know that Erech was a 
walled town called in Sumerian bad unug-*"-ga (OBI. 26. 5). 
ma, no doubt, follows da-imina with the significance ‘land:’ 
ma = mdtu (Br. 6774). e-kur-ra is the name of Bél’s temple in 
Nippur. While Erech appears at the time of this writing to 
have been a literary center and was doubtless the seat of royal 
power, Nippur was looked upon as the religious center, Bél 
being the chief of the gods. 


3. a-tu-ud-da har-sag-ga(MAL) «-mu-un-e e-ninna 
Begetter of light; mountain, lord of E-ninnu! 
i-tu-ud-da = alddu (Br. 1070); @ is an abstract prefix; 
tu = ‘beget,’ ud = ‘day,’ or ‘light,’ and da is a phonetic 
complement. @-tu-uwd-da is sometimes translated in Assyrian 
by the participle aldu (IV R. 15, Obv., Col. II, lines 21 and 
22)=‘begetter.’ har-sag=sadid, ‘mountain’ (Br. 8553) ; liter- 
ally, ‘circular head,’ or ‘ peak.’ ga@(MAL) seems to be a phonetic 
complement. 


4. ud-da nun gal(IG) a-a “""" en-lil-la 
Light that is lordly, father Bél! 
nun = rubé and gdl(IG) = basa. Bél’s name occurs once in 
the Obverse and twice in the Reverse, as well as once in the 
Colophon. In line 32, the ES form seems to be given. 
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5. dag(ll)-ga(MAL) dim-me-ir mah-a ag-8i(KU) ti na-gub 
(DU)-bu 
Unto him that doeth good to the exalted gods, thou order- 
est life. 
dig(l) = tabu (Br. 8239); the identity of the sign would 
seem to be assured by the phonetic complement gu. mah = siru 
(Br. 1047), ‘exalted.’ ag = epesu (Br. 2778). sx(KU) — and 
(Br. 10562). gub(DU) = nazdzu, ‘stand’ (Br. 4893). 
6. kur tug(KU)-gim pes-pes-e Se-gim kin(Kk1) a-su-wh-bu 
Creator of the inhabited lands, creator of the broad grain- 
fields, perfecter of government. 
tug(KU) = sabdtu, ‘ take possession of? (Br. 10551). Se=8en, 
‘grain’ (Br. 7433), and is apparently a Semitic value, or else 
%euw is a Sumerian loan-word in Semitic. The sign-name is 
0-UM. kin(KI1) = tértu, ‘government’ (Br. 10756); the sign 
KI means ‘turn.’ su-ub = suklulu, ‘perfect’ (Br. 206), and is 
phonetic for a value for which we seem at present to have no 
sign. 
7. sag zal(N1)-mar ki bal-a-a-zu-80 (KU) 
O chief that art glorious, against the land that is hostile 
to thee; 
zal(N1) = namdru, ‘bright’ (Br. 5319); this is a secondary 
meaning, the primary meaning of NI being ‘oil.’ 4a/-a-a-zu: 
reduplicated @ as a vowel prolongation is unusual. 
8. mu-e-te har-sag gul-la-zu-8 (KU) 
against him that approacheth thy mountain for destruction ; 
mu-e is a verbal prefix (Br., p. 532). te, verb = tehi, 
‘attack’ (Br. 7688). 
9. kur érim(NE-RU)-#9(KU) gi dil(AS) da(KAK)-a-gim 
ka-ni %-t-gi 
against the land of the enemy thou turnest, as «a burning 
one who turneth his face. 
érim(NE-RU) = raggu, ‘bad’ (Br. 4607). gi = tdru, ‘turn’ 
(Br. 2405). dil(AS) = edu, ‘one’ (MSL., pp. 77 and 40). da 
(KAK)-a = hamdtu, ‘burn’ (Br. 5298). “%--gi: % is a verbal 
prefix (MSL., p. xxtv). 
10. kur-kur ur-a ne-1b(TUM)-dg(SA)-dg(SA)-7i 
The hostile land thou destroyest. 
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ur-a: ur =nakru, ‘hostile’ (Br. 11263); the primary value 
being kalbu, ‘dog.’ ni-ib(TUM) is a verbal infix (MSL., p. 
xxxul). dg(SA) = rahdsu, ‘destroy’ (Br. 11973); possibly the 


value could be nig or ig. 


11. kur-kur-bad- gal ga-gal(MAL)-e si ig(SA)-ga me-en 
The great walled lands which are endowed with plenty 
thou subduest. 
ga-gal(MAL)-e means ‘established plenty,’ ga being equal 
primarily to tud#, ‘teat,’ and then sizbu, ‘milk’ (Br. 6114). e 
is probably vocalic. si = mald, ‘full’ (Br. 3393). me-en = 
atta, ‘thou’ (Br. 10402). 


12. sag an-ta-ne ne-ib(TUM)-ra-ra-ra 
In the top of heaven thou dwellest (well established). 
ra = asdbu, ‘dwell’ (Br. 6355). Note the triple reduplica- 


tion of ra-ra-ra. 


13. 9" gal (IG) an-na-ge(KIT) ne-% (TUM) - gud (DU) - gud 
(DU)-4 
In the door of heaven thou standest. 
vish gal(IG) = daltu, ‘door’ (Br. 2239). 


14. “" gi-di-ce& an-na-ge(KIT) ne-ib(TUM)-gar(SA)-gar(SA)- 
Pt-11€ 
On the threshold of heaven thou art stationed. 
§i-di-e& is dialectic for 34-dis and 1” s4-dis = médilu, ‘ thres- 
hold’ (Br. 7227 and 7232). gar(SA) = sakdnu, ‘station’ (Br. 
11978). -ne may indicate pl. excellentiae. 


15. 9” sag-kul an-na-ge(KIT) im-si-il-li-en 
In the vestibule of heaven thou art exalted. 
ish sag-kul = sikkiru, ‘ vestibule’ (Br. 3545). si-il = zakdru, 
‘exalt’ (Br. 3447). si-i7 is no doubt phonetic here and different 
from the value s#/(TAR), ‘fashion.’ The suffix en is prob- 


ably =me-en, ‘thou art.’ 


16. 7% si-gar(SA) an-na-ge(KIT) im-bu-en 
At the bar of the gate of heaven thou appearest. 
gish si-gar(SA) = Sigaru, ‘bar’ (Br. 3469), evidently the bolt 
that locked the gate or door. bw =namdru,. ‘appear’ (Br. 
7525). 
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17. kur nu-&e-ga zar-ri-e& pi(?)-pi(?)-e-en 
Of the land which heareth not, which listeneth (?) obsti- 
nately(?), 

Se-ga = Semvi, ‘hear’ (Br. 7477). zar: the sign is the enclo- 
sure-sign containing the sign SE, but the meaning of zar seems 
not to be well established; perhaps it means ‘ opposition’ (MSL. 
p. 314, Fest). zar-ri-e¥ seems to be an adverb qualifying pi(?)- 
pi(?), which means ‘listen.’ p7(?)-pi(?): the signs here are 
uncertain. 

18. hi-bal nu-se-ga ki gab nu-yi-gi 
of the hostile land which heareth not, of the opposing land 
which turneth not, 

gab = irtu, * breast’ (Br. 4477), hence ‘opposing’. gi = tdru, 
‘turn’ (Br. 6331). 

19. en me-en g@(KA) ur-a dig(SA)-ga-2u li iz-nu-be-ne-en 
lord thou art. To him that maketh hostile cry against 
thee thou, thou wilt give no rest (?). 

gi(KA) = kiba, ‘speak’ (Br. 531). dg(SA) can equal epésu, 
‘make’ (Br. 11958), as well as rahdsu (see line 10). @ can 
equal atta (Br. 1101). be = pasdhu, ‘be quiet,’ (MSL., p. 56), 
the prefix 7z being second person (MSL., p. xxvu1). The copyist 
seems quite uncertain about the signs of this line. 

20, §a(LIB)-2b(TUM)-ba-zu a-ba ib(TUM)-ri(?)-sd(DI)-ne 
The heart of thy wrath, who can rival it! 

(TUM) =agdgu, ‘wrath’ (Br. 4954). a-ba=mannu, 
‘who’ (Br. 11370). 27(TUM) can be a prefix as well as an 
infix. vi(?), if it is 77, can be a directive infix (MSL., p. xxiv). 
sd(DI) = sandnu, * rival’ (Br. 9539). 

21. ka-ta 6(UD-DU)-a-zu sig(PA) hen-nu-di-ni(NIN). 
What goeth out of thy mouth, may no sceptre condemn 
it (?)! 


é= asu, ‘go out’ (Br. 7873). di = ddnu, ‘judge’ (Br. 95 


we 


5). 
22. za-da a-ba-a in-na-bal-e 
Unto thee who can break entrance! 
bal = ebéru, ‘pass over’ (Br. 266). 
23. en me-en ne(GIR) an azag-ga me-en kd-gdal(UG) un-e(?) 


me(?)-en(?) 


Lord thou art, the power of the shining heavens thou art; 


the gate of the land thou art. 
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ne(GIR): the most common value of the sign is gir, ‘ foot,’ 
but the sign also, with the value née, = emiéku, ‘power’ (Br. 
9184). 
24. ha ab ma(SAR) ag-a-mu hu an(?)-nu ni-ri(?) 
Of the fish of the deep that swarm in shoals, of the birds 
of heaven that fly about(?), 
mda(SAR) = asd, ‘go out,’ and ag = epéSu, ‘make’ (see line 
5). .mu is an indeterminate relative pronoun. md-ag-a-mu, lit- 
erally ‘which make a going out.’ ri(?) = pardiu, ‘fly’ (Br. 
2571). The nu after avis curious and unusual. A correct ren- 
dering is obscured by the break in the text. 
25. uru . . lu (BIT) uru sub(RU) "9" en-lil-[ld-me]-en 
of the cities . . ., of the dedicated temple of the city, 
thou art Bél. 
sub(RU) = naddnu, ‘give’ (Br. 1435). 
26. a-mu-un kaskal-ga(MAL) ur-sag-ga(MAL) . . . me- en 
Lord of campaigns, hero . . . thou art. 
kaskal = harrdnu, ‘road’ (Br. 4457). 
27. nim 2zi-da-zu mulu ne 
The elevation of thy right hand, which 
nim = eli, ‘be high’ (Br. 9013). 


REVERSE. 


Colophon, e&-ussa ér(A-SI) lim(LUL)-ma ding’ en-lil-ld-kam 
38 lines. Penitential Psalm to Bél. 
ussa = ‘eight.’ ér( A-SI) kibitu and lim(b) = kurd (Br. 7271). 














Notes on a Few Inscriptions—By Cuarres ©. Torrey, 
Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


A. On “Breg Resif” in the Bod-‘Astart Inscription. 

SomE time ago, in an article published in this Journal (vol. 
xxili, pp. 164 f.; ef. xxiv, 215), | expressed the opinion that the 
three terms 0’ mr ** Sidon-by-the-Sea”, O99 Ow ‘‘ High- 
IIeavens”, and qe j ‘*the Resaf (or ReSef) District”, 
in the royal inscription found on the stones of the great temple 
of Esmiin recently excavated near Sidon, were used to designate 
respectively the Sidonian promontory (where the city now 
stands); the hill district on the east, running north as far as 
the Auwaly river ; and the long strip of plain between the two. 
How far southward the ‘*‘Resif land” may have extended, I 
did not attempt to decide, though expressing a doubt as to 
whether it included the open district south of the city, where 
is found at the present day the extensive complex of tomb 
caverns cut in the rock, called by the natives Maghdret Ablin, 
or ‘Grotto of Apollo”; though why it should have been 
given his name has always been a riddle. 

It has recently occurred to me that this last-mentioned name 
is really the modern survival of the old Phoenician ye jm. 
The god Resif (or Resef) was the Semitic equivalent of the 
Greek Apollo, both in Phoenicia and in Egypt, as every one 
knows. The two were commonly identified in ancient times. 
The district which had been so long called by the name of the 
Phoenician deity was styled the ‘*¢ Apollo district” during the 
centuries of Graeco-Roman occupation of the land. At last, 
when the only distinctive thing left in the region was the 
necropolis, the name of Apollo still clung to this. An interesting 
parallel to the survival is found in the name of the ruin Arsif, 

2 
Loewy, on the coast a few hours north of Jaffa. This is the 
’"AmodAwvia Of the Greek geographers, as is well known. In this 
“ase, as in very many others, the old Semitic name held its 
place so tenaciously as even to outlast the Greek substitute. 
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This identification, while it does not enable us to locate defi- 
nitely the three main districts of ancient Sidon, does at least 
give us another fixed point. ‘‘ Sidon-on-the-Sea” was the cape, 
the site of the oldest settlement and of the citadel. ‘* High- 
' Heavens” extended to the extreme northern limit of the Sido- 
nian territory, for the temple of ESmin on the mountain slope 
above the Auwaly river is the same one which is designated in 
the ESmunazar inscription, line 17, as situated ‘in ‘Mighty- 
Heavens’ (DIN Ov’), in the mountain,” as I have shown 
elsewhere (i/id., xxiii, 167 ; xxiv, 214f.)' The ‘* Resaf-Land” 
included at least a part of the plain on the south. This sug- 
gests the possibility that the principle of division between 
the two inland districts was simply the geographical one, the 
territory on the south being given one specific name, and that 


on the north another. 


B. The “ Ankh” Symbol on Hebrew Seals. 


When I published the old Hebrew seal of Joshua ben Asaiah, 
in vol, xxiv of this Journal, pp. 205 f., I was unable to explain 


the origin of the ornamental device ojo which 


appears between the two lines of the inscription. I see now, 
however, that it is merely an adaptation of a twofold ankh 


sign - , the Egyptian symbol of life. 


The magical power of this symbol, as is well known, was in 
high repute in Asia as well as in Egypt. It appears again and 


‘It is very much to be desired that the well which I have identified 
(ibid., xxiii, 167f.) with the bn 7}? of the ESmunazar inscription, 
situated on the hillside near the temple of Esmiin, together with the 
ancient and important aqueduct to whose water it gives access, should 
be thoroughly investigated. The aqueduct brings the water of the 
Auwaly river to the gardens of Sidon, and is apparently of ancient 
construction. If the identification just mentioned is correct, it then 
follows that the aqueduct is at least as old as the ESmunazar dynasty ; 
and the probability would be strong that the ease with which its water 
could be reached at this point was one of the two chief considerations 
which led to the choice of this site for the temple, the other being the 
fine situation on the hill with the view toward the east. See also the 
remarks of Macridy-Bey, Le Temple d’ Echmoun a Sidon (1904), pp. 37 f., 
cf. p. 16, who believes the aqueduct to be of Phoenician origin. 
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again on Phoenician and Hittite cylinders, and even on Israelite 
seals it has not been unknown. ‘The now celebrated seal of 
Sema‘, servant of Jeroboam, shows this device on either side of 
the lion in the center ; not, however, carved in the stone, but 
painted on the surface—apparently by an afterthought on the 
part of the owner, who wished to give to the seal this added 
talismanic virtue. See the description by Kautzsch in the 
ZDPV., 1904, p. 3. 

Another example of the same kind is furnished by the seal 
impressions on the clay contract tablet recently excavated at 
Gezer. The tablet, which is inscribed in the cuneiform charac- 
ters, is stamped by the seal of one of the owners of the prop- 
erty, presumably a Hebrew, and on this seal the ankh sign 
holds a very conspicuous place. See the PEF. Quarterly State- 
ment for July, 1904. 


C. On Some Palmyrene Inscriptions. 


I have recently received from Dr. Hans Spoer, of Jerusalem, 
photographs and squeezes of those much discussed Palmyrene 
inscriptions from Damascus which were originally published by 
Jaussen in the Revue Liblique, 1897, pp. 592 ff.; then by D. H. 
Miiller in the Denkschriften der Nais. Akad. der Wissenschaf- 
ten in Wien, vol. xlvi (1898); then by Chabot in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1900, pp. 257 ff€.; and which have been treated to 
some extent by several other scholars, see Lidzbarski’s Ephe- 
meris, 1, 81, 212f. It might seem hardly worth while to 
attempt to comment further on any of these inscriptions ; how- 
ever, some justification for these few added notes may be found 
in the fact that the former editors were obliged to rely solely 
upon squeezes, without the supplementary aid which photo- 
graphs can give. I use, for convenience, the numbering of the 
inscriptions given in the Répertoire @ Epigraphie Sémitique. 

140. It is not a ‘* buste de femme,” but that of a bearded 


man, 
— 
143. May not the second name in line 3 be PIYN (Siac, 
- v= 
diminutive of dish) rather than DYN ? The name would 


not be a remarkable one, though I do not know that it has been 
found elsewhere. Both on the squeeze and in the photograph 
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the penultimate letter looks only like 3, and the last letter 
might of course be p- I subjoin a facsimile of the inscription. 


Gear 


a 


151. The name in line 5 is appareutly f° Ws . Both 


squeeze and photograph seem to indicate this rather than 
[N)529° (of which it is very likely the contracted form). 

152. There is no doubt as to the reading SPPAH. In all 
probability the 3, at least, owes its origin to the following S5n. 

153. The name is NIN Fd, not RIAL alone. The squeeze 
makes this quite certain, and even in the photograph a.part of 
the 3 can be seen in the first line. The bust is that of a 
woman. The name in line 3 is of course NOM’. There seems 
to be no reason to suppose that any letters are missing in the 
last line ; both squeeze and photograph indicate that the surface 
of the stone is uninjured here, Probably a proper name, NID. 


154. On the top of the curved object (band 


— 


or hem of the robe ?) which the woman holds in her hand are 
carved distinctly—as the squeeze shows—the words nooy M3. 
Cf. No. 149, where the same words appear on the wand held by 
the man. Is there any significance in the choice of this place 
for the legend ? 

Miller, No. 14; ef. Ephemeris I, 81, 212. Not in the 
Répertoire. The name at the beginning of the last line 


SC TIDY seems to be not noooy (Miller), nor NW 


(Chabot), nor NIP (Lidzbarski), but NITY. Elsewhere 
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(three times) in the inscription the 3. has very nearly this same 
form, 

Miiller, No. 16; not in the Répertoire. In the fourth line, 
where Miiller reads -, the letters seem to be NNMDOD. I 


give a facsimile of the whole inscription : 


Vf Sat JN nods 
4 DY SK yon 
Wye m2 


XS yd NAD 
nt) Co 
Ki SIA 93n 


The final & in the fourth line is certain, and the % hardly to be 
doubted. The traces of the other letters seem sufficient to 
establish their identity. Cf. the proper name NPP in Payne- 


Smith, Thesaurus, col. 2136. 


Répertoive, No. 721; Ephemeris I, 316. The inscription 
published by me in this Journal, xxv (1904), 320. The word 
[NIP in the last line had no final &, either at the end of the 
line or elsewhere on the stone. The squeeze, supported by the 
photograph, seems conclusive on this point. Is it not the most 
likely supposition that the stone-cutter was interrupted before 
carving the N ? It seems to me extremely improbable that any- 
thing else than NPYPVW should have been intended. The sug- 
gestions made by Lidzbarski (Aphemeris, ibid.) are ingenious, 


but hardly plausible. 

Répertoire, No. 743. Inseription published by Porter and 
Torrey in the AJSL., xxii, No. 8. Clermont-Ganneau is very 
probably right in conjecturing NADYPIWY instead of Ww ayy 
in line 3. The squeeze does indeed seem to give the upper part 
of the fifth letter of the name as 3 and not D, but the paper 
contains a tangle of lines here. The final letter of the name 











uni Piam At 
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is faint, and might well have been intended for. In that case, 
the original, in Beirut, would probably show traces of the dot 
above, since in this inscription the letter 9 is elsewhere thus 
pointed. It is likely that Professor Porter will be able to 
decide the question without difficulty.’ 

Répertoire, No. 746. Inscription published by Porter and 
Torrey, thid., No. 13. Chabot conjectures NWOT for the 
name in line 3. On the contrary, the squeeze, which is per- 
fectly distinct, makes the reading NYP certain. 


D. A New Copy of the “High-Place” Inscription in Petra. 

Through the kindness of Professor Francis Brown, Director 
of the American School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, I have 
received a copy and a squeeze of the Nabatean inscription 
which was discovered and copied by Mr. George Sverdrup in 
1906, and published in Vol. xxviii of this Journal (1907), 
pp. 349-351. Professor Brown visited Petra in the spring of 
this year, 1908, remaining there several days. The squeeze 
was taken on May 8, and the copy was made three days later. 
Professor Brown’s account of the inscription and its surround- 
ings is as follows: 

‘*We found it, after some search, by examining the rocks at 
the sides of the stairway (Hoskins’ No. 1),* beginning at the 
top. Just west of the highest point of the hill a path runs 
down, northward, leading to the first distinguishable steps. 
There are, first, about 40 steps down toward the North; then a 
break; then about 36 steps down in the same direction; then a 
break; then 10 steps to the East, 7 to the North, 6 to the West. 
At the end of these last steps, on the left side, stands the rock 
wall which bears the inscription. The stairway then turns 
again to the North, with about 80 steps leading to an open 
rock platform. For one ascending from this platform, the 


1 A letter from Professor Porter, received since the above was printed, 
gives the desired information. He writes (June 20, 1908): ‘‘ The final 
letter is clearly %, as it has a dot above. The other character is doubt- 
ful, as the upper part is damaged. It may be a , though the down- 
ward stroke is straight and like that of a 5) connected with the following 
character.” The conjecture of Clermont-Ganneau is therefore correct. 

2? The reference is to the Biblical World for May, 1906, p. 385. See 
this Journal, Vol. xxviii, p. 351. 
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inscription is immediately in front. The face of the rock has 
been artificially smoothed. At the bottom the smoothed surface 
is about 5.42 m. long, and near the top about 4.88 m. The 
height I estimated at about 5m. A stout cedar tree grows out 
of the corner at the right (as one faces the inscription), and 
this, added to the overshadowing rocks, makes photographing 
difficult. We were not able to get the proper light for this 
purpose; it might sometimes be possible, in the early afternoon.” 

‘*The inscription is about 1.76 m. long. There is no trace of 
writing before the first N, nor does the rock appear to be worn 
away. If anything, the surface is slightly higher just at the 
right of this letter.’ At the right of the second line, the rock 
is slightly flaked off, and the flaking extends downward, but is 
not very marked, A few cracks and natural lines run through 
the inscription, but these are mostly unimportant. The letters 
vary a good deal in size, and the first line runs upward toward 
the left. Each letter is made by a succession of little hollows, 
which run together and sometimes form quite continuous lines. 
The bottom of the cut is rounded. A row of these little hol- 
lows, quite separate from one another, divides the first line 
from the second, and there are traces of such a row beneath the 
second line also. Indications of a third line of writing are too 
vague to be reproduced,” 

‘* A small niche is cut in the face of the rock, .395 m. from 
the beginning of the first line. It is about .57 m. high and 
.45 m. wide. Its depth varies from about .18 m. at the right 
lower corner to about .08 m, at the left upper corner. There 
is no trace of any relief or other cutting within it. To the 
right of it the smoothed rock wall runs on about 1.4 m. to the 
corner. The bottom of the niche is about 1.5 m. from the rock 
platform below.” 

‘The stairway, both above and below the inscription, is a 
very fine one. It is four or five meters wide (at one point a 
step measured 3.98 m., at another point, 4.63 m., etc.). The 
steps are deep; we measured one, .43 m.; their height varies a 
good deal; just above the inscription we measured two, .18 m. 
and .22 m. Below the inscription, in the long straight flight 


1 Prof. Brown adds a note here: ‘‘ There are possibly marks of a tool 
on the rock at this point, but it is very doubtful.” 
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of about 88 steps, the average must be less, but these steps are 
badly weathered and many have disappeared.” 

‘*The gateway, of which Hoskins gives a photograph,’ is a 
fine cutting, 3.80 m. wide. Immediately inside the entrance 
an oblong recess has been cut out on each side, apparently to 
receive the doors when opened. Each recess is 1.90 m. wide. 
The gateway, however, is far from the inscription.” 

‘* Dr. Hoskins exaggerates the difficulty of ascending by this 
stairway. Two of our party did it, and report only one diffi- 
cult step in the whole ascent.” 

Thus far Professor Brown’s description. His copy of the 
inscription gives the same letters as Mr. Sverdrup’s, excepting 
that at the beginning of the second line he reads BY (as I had 
conjectured) instead of "Wy. He has been at some pains to 
show the actual appearance of the whole inscription, with the 
letters in their relative positions, and with the chief irregulari- 
ties of the rock’s surface indicated. His copy is therefore most 
helpful, while at the same time it bears witness in general to 


Mr. Sverdrup’s accuracy. 


PI Josispjpo ai 
oN 


-es wee 


The squeeze taken by Professor Brown he calls a poor one; 
still, it appears to reproduce the surface of the rock very well 








for the most part. It is not easy to recognize the remaining 
traces of the characters in the middle of the inscription, where 
the rock is presumably more worn away. At the extremities 
of the lines, on the contrary, the letters are very distinct. 


1 See the note above. 
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I give here a facsimile of the letters and parts of letters 
which I can recognize on the sheets of the impression sent me 
by Professor Brown. Relative distinctness has been indicated 
to some extent, and I have included those doubtful furrowings 
or hollowings in the paper which might represent portions of 
letters. In a few cases I have supplied in outline the missing 
part of a character, as will appear. 

First Line.—The third letter is not %, as I previously thought 
it must of necessity be, but is plainly a final 77. 

The fourth letter might be either 5 or 3. On the basis of 
Sverdrup’s copy, one would choose the former; I have now no 
doubt, however, after seeing the actual form of the character 
and its separateness from the following, that 3 is correct. 

For the fifth letter, likewise ambiguous, ¥ now seems likely, 
rather than —. 

The traces of the letter just following this are indistinct. It is 
pretty certainly ? (see the copies of Sverdrup and Brown), though 
I can see no trace of the top stroke. 

The seventh letter is not ?, as both Sverdrup and Brown 
make it; nor 3, as I myself formerly conjectured; but 3, as the 
squeeze appears to me to show with certainty. Whether the 
line which appears to continue the vertical stroke downward is 
a ligature connecting it with the preceding ¥, or the result of 
an accidental abrasion of the rock, I cannot determine. But 
the curved bottom of the 3 is quite distinct. 

I have not been able to make out with certainty any letter of 
the word NIYON which both copies give here. The indentations 
of the paper are few and faint. The traces which do appear, 
however, are well suited to the reading preposed, and the con- 
current testimony of those who. have seen the inscription itself 
must therefore be accepted. 

Of the four letters next following, the first is}. The second, 
as given in the two copies, looks like 3; the squeeze, however, 
seems to show a well-cut curved line continuing the bottom 
stroke upward, nearly coinciding with the crack in the rock, but 
plainly distinct from it. This would make the letter a». The 
character which follows looks like a final rf but as Brown’s copy 
shows, the lower part of the long vertical stroke is probably 
not original. What was intended, then, was presumably either 


jor. This is followed by &. 





t 
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The remaining letters of the line look like NAAQS, but in all 
probability the true reading is NFV3 (see below). 

Second Line.—It is possible, as Brown remarks (see above), 
that one or more letters may be missing at the beginning of 
this line. The squeeze shows a single vertical furrow in which 
I cannot see any sure trace of the characteristic borings by which 
the letters are made. Possibly the relative pronoun ‘7 stood 
here, but it is quite as likely that nothing is missing, and that 
the line originally began with BY. 

The five characters which follow ff) are all more or less 
indistinct. Sverdrup and Brown both transcribe TON, and 
this reading is supported by the traces which are to be seen on 
the impression paper. The letter 5 I should hardly have found 
at all if I had not had the two copies, and the seeming trace of 
its connection with the following 7 is very doubtful. I have 
supplied in outline parts of both of these letters; the remaining 
traces of the 7, in particular, being quite certain, though far 
apart. 

The third letter from the end of the line is given by the two 
copies as ’, but the squeeze does not show the top stroke. 

Third Line.—Professor Brown took no squeeze here, but 
saw faint traces of letters at the beginning, as well as a row of 
borings separating this line from the second. His copy suggests 
the pyot which Sverdrup had surmised. Probably the line 
contained mention of others who were to be ‘‘ remembered.” 

I read, therefore: 


NOVI NVI NIN ISI TIN 
NYY? TTONIM Ty 
These are the stelae of Al-‘Uzz4 and Maré Baita, made by 
Wahbullahi the caravan-master(?). . 


If this is the correct reading, the reference is probably to the 
stelae which stood in the sacred precinct at the top; for it is 
hardly likely that others were placed on the stairway, or on the 
platform just below this point, mentioned by Brown. We may 
suppose that there was no place for an inscription at the ‘‘ high- 
place” itself, and that therefore the most convenient adjoining 
spot was chosen. 
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For the reading NPD NV, which of course suggests itself 
as soon as the letter %} is recognized, see especially the article 
by Professor Savignac, of Jerusalem, printed in the Revue 
Biblique for July, 1908. He publishes there a Nabatean inscrip- 
tion (previously published, less accurately, in the CIS., ii, 235) 
which contains this otherwise unknown divine title, and pro- 
poses also (p. 398) to read it in this Petra inscription, of which 
he had seen Brown’s squeeze and copy. A letter from Profes- 
sor Clermont-Ganneau, received by me in June, had already 
made the same suggestion. The only graphic difficulty is in 
the letter ¥, where the copies both read 3, and the squeeze gives 
exactly what I have reproduced, a character whose blurred upper 
part might be that of a %, as may be seen. What god this 
NPVS NW might be, has thus far remained an unanswered 
question. I believe the name to be an appellation of NWN, 
Dhu’s-Sara, since this was the tutelary deity of the Nabatean 
kings generally (hence ‘‘ Lord of the House” ?), as well as the 
god most frequently named in the inscriptions of Petra. The 


conjunction of NWI with NIYON, the latter being named 


Jirst, may well remind us of the oft-quoted passage in Epiphanius 


which says that the god Dusares of Petra was worshipped as 


the offspring of a virgin goddess (generally identified with 
Allit or Al-‘Uzzi). See for example Cooke, North Semitic 
Inscriptions, pp. 218, 222; Dalman, Petra, pp. 49 ff. 

As for the difficult word NYY, I have nothing to add to what 
was said in my former article. On the squeeze, the second 
letter looks like 3, no sign of the top stroke of * being visible. 











Two Unpublished Palmyrene Inscriptions—By Hans H. 
Sporr, Ph.D., American School of Archeeology, Jerusalem. 


Tue busts described are in the possession of a gentleman of 
Damascus, by whose kind permission I was enabled to make 
squeezes and photographs of the inscriptions. 

a 

Two busts side by side, on the same background which is 
draped and rosetted. Men, bareheaded and bearded, the left 
figure laureated. The inscriptions are between the two heads, 


and run perpendicularly. 


KYW dsajs NVI2 9D 
AGS ALR IFY) AH 93n Ww 


Maqqai, son of Zebida, [son of | 
Moqgimu. Woe! 


RLIS(CALCLY NVI AD ND 
ASK AS IT KB 93n wD 


Ber‘a, son of Lebida, [son of | 
Meqimu. Woe / 
II. 

Young girl, standing, full length, wearing large earrings. 
In her left hand, pressed against her bosom, isadove. The right 
hand is hanging by her side, holding a bunch of grapes. The 
figure is draped in a single clinging garment. Inscription over 
the left shoulder. 


My bun Ny 9sn 
BAR KYY Save in | 
: Sy 93 "3 

Woe! ‘Ayaba, daughter of 


Taimi, son of Bani. 
The name N3JY seems to have been hitherto unknown. 





x 
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An Aramaic Ostrakon from Nippur and the Greek Obolos.— 
sy James A. Monteomery, Professor in the P. E. Divin- 
ity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TurovuGnu the courtesy of Professor Hilprecht I am able to 
present an ostrakon found by the expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania at Nippur. Its character I ascertained in exam- 
ining the fragments of incantation bowls in the possession of 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania.’’ I know of 
only two other ostraka from Nippur, but these are apparently 
of a much later period, belonging probably to the age of the 
incantation bowls. ‘The ostrakon in question is a potsherd of a 
bowl of large diameter, and forms a rough rectangle of about 
7% x64%™ ; the photographic plate reproduces the size almost 
exactly. It contains on the convex surface an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion of nine lines. The characters are similar to those found in 
the Aramaic endorsements on contract tablets from Nippur, of 
the fifth century b. C., and the postulation of the same age for 
the ostrakon is corroborated by the character of the names 
appearing upon it.* The original ostrakon has remained com- 
plete. On the lower left hand the enamel had been rubbed off, 
and in this portion the writing upon the rough clay has become 
almost illegible. 

The inscription is apparently a checklist of payments or 
liabilities to the debit or credit of the individuals named. We 
have countless parallels to this kind of document from Baby- 
lonia (cf. the temple-pay-rolls from Nippur), but only one 
Aramaic ostrakon that is exactly similar, which will be cited 
below. At the beginning of each line, except the fifth which 
is a continuation of the fourth line, occurs a personal name, in 
all cases of Babylonian formation. It is interesting to observe 


1 The Museum number of the ostrakon is 2927. 

* See Clay, Aramaic Indorsements on the Documents of the Murast 
Sons, in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William 
Rainey Harper, vol. i, p. 285. 
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' morast hyp 
i ns) SS 7X 

\ "> 4 “79 
ue hw’ NSS Wa 


it yyy 
So en 


1? 'y) paw 9 
? “V0 Laie 
15 fy y 15 W9)ag 


TRANSLITERATION, 
| TIT IDNDID ALIN 1 
| PID MNVUN 2 
| Saw p93 73 wad 3 
| TI MNINIT] -IN 4 
| PIaWw 5 
| Say WINN 6 
| Tay Nw TD FANN 7 
| mr pamws. 8 
>) IDNWIN 9 


that five of the ten names contain the divine element PW 3X, 
Enwastu (?), which, as Professor Clay has shown, is the Aramaic 
transliteration of the Babylonian cryptogram which had hitherto 
been pronounced Ninib.’ The present names corroborate Dr. 
Clay’s reading of the Aramaic consonants, over which there has 
been much dispute. A cursory glance at the name lists in the 
three volumes of the University of Pennsylvania Babylonian 
Expedition Series, in which Dr, Clay has published documents 


1 Clay, The Origin and Real Name of NIN-IB,in JAOS. xxviii, p. 135. 
However, Dr. Radau in vol. xvii, part 1, in the Babylonian Expedition 
Series proposes another interpretation (p. 9). 
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of the Persian period, shows that NIN-IB predominates over 

the other gods, at least as the first element of names ; and he, 

with Ellil, NIN-LIL and Nusku, was one of the deities in whose 
names oaths were sworn.’ 
The names are as follows : 

Line 1: Knwastu-balassu-iqghi, cf. Tallquist, Newbabylonisches 
Namenbuch, p. 329, Bel-b.-i. 

Line 2: Kuwastu-ili ; similar names with other divine elements, 
ih. 270. 

Line 3: Ldbdasi bar Baldti, Labasi bar Balatu occurs frequently 
as the name of a scribe in the Murasii documents ; see the 
Series cited, vol. ix, p. 73, and vol, x, p. 67. Dr. Clay, to 
whose kind assistance I am in general greatly indebted, 
would read the final obscure character as %, and calls my 


attention to the irregularities which exist in the matter of 
final vowels between the Aramaic endorsements and the 
Babylonian spelling; see No. 5 in his Aramaic Indorsements. 
This does not account for the second stroke, which might 
stand for 7, in which case we should read Balatiah. Such 
a name has been suggested in vol. ix, p. 51. 

Line 4: ’B- Nadin-Enwastu. The first two letters of the first 
word are 3N, the third is J, }, or %. The word can 
hardly be a component of the name, and Dr, Clay suggests 
that we have here a title, one of a large class which he has 
listed in vol. xv, p. 5f. Cf. the names in Tallquist, op. e7f. 
324. 

Line 6: Enwastu-usur. For names of like formation see Tall- 
quist, op. cit., p. 325. 

Line 7: Eillil-ittannu, The same name is given in vol. ix, p. 
54. For EIlil, see Clay, JSL. xxiii, p. 269. 

Suw-iddina ; i. e., by the well-known softening of the 
Babylonian m, Sum-iddina. The same name appears spelt 
as here in Aramaic Indorsements, No. 46. 

Line 8: Bél-3um-iddina. This spelling throws doubt upon the 
interpretation of the preceding name. Would a scribe 
have spelt differently in two adjacent lines? Did the two 
persons in question spell or pronounce their names differ- 


1 See Series A, vol. viii, part i, p. 21. 
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ently, and is the scribe noting the distinction? It is to be 
observed that the %§ and the 3 are of more archaic char- 
acter than elsewhere in the ostrakon, the word zdéz also 
being written more coarsely than elsewhere. May it not 
be a case of autograph of the person charged? We recall 
the autograph signatures in the Assouan papyri. 

Line 9: Enwastu-LN?. The second element is obscure ; the 
spacing leads us to expect a word like Enwastu-bani-ahu ; 
see vol. vill, part i, p. 59. 

Each name is followed by the account which is expressed in 
one or both of two terms, each being followed by a numeral, 
the noun being in the singular or plural according as the 
numeral is one or more. One of the terms is ff, with the plural 
ry, i. e. zz, zizin, This is the coin or money-value well- 
known from the Talmud, where it represents the denarius, and 
so the drachme ; the plural has been found on a Palmyrene 
inscription,’ and the word has recently been discovered in an 
Egyptian Aramaic papyrus of the Greek period.* Our ostrakon 
would then give us the earliest instance of the use of the word. 

The second word is doubtless to be transliterated 59% with 
the plural P9310. The word is not known in this technical 
sense ; it is evidently a ‘coin of lesser denomination than the 
ziz. Aw exact analogy to our ostrakon is found in the large 
Egyptian Aramaic ostrakon published by Lidzbarski in his 
Ephemeris, ii, p. 243. There likewise we have lines of indi- 
vidual accounts, beginning with the name of the person charged, 
which is followed by the terms of the account, expressed (1) in 
shekels (abbreviated %), (2) in a value represented by the 
abbreviation %3, and (3) in ‘*‘ farthings” (JY). Lidzbarski 
presents a very satisfactory argument for understanding the 
to represent the Talmudic FY, mata. But it is now in order 
to offer the word under discussion, 551, as the explanation of 
that abbreviation. It may be observed that Lidzbarski is 
inclined to equate the shekel of his ostrakon with the drachme, 
in which case the zfiz may have represented the shekel (in one 





1 De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, inscr. 17, 1. 5. 
* Sayce and Cowley, An Aramaic Papyrus of the Ptolemaic Age from 
Egypt, PSBA. 1907, p. 260 ff. ; see papyrus b, 1. 9, etc. 
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of its different values), perhaps as the name of the coin.’ 
Whether or not the two ostraka correspond in the equation of 
the zz with the shekel and of the abbreviation % with 5510, 
we have here a new word for a money-value. Its root is 55), 
the same from which is derived the Babylonian Jiltu, talent, the 
highest money denomination.’ In any case, having in mind the 
fresh discoveries of Aramaic words for coins or money-values, 
in the Assouan papyri, ete. (e. g. "5n, w35. 37) we need 
not be surprised at the novel word presented in this ostrakon. 

I venture now a suggestion upon the history of this word, 
miibal, mobal ?, which, if approved, will throw additional light 
upon the interesting problem of the relations between Greece 
and the Orient. I would suggest that the word is the origin of 
the Greek éBodds, the small Attic coin, in value one-sixth of the 
drachme. In consideration of the digamma-like pronunciation 
of the Babylonian mm, this etymology is perfectly natural, ef. 
Saws for Samas in I[esychius, and Aavey for Damkina in Da- 
mascius, As toa native origin of the word, various etymologies 
were offered by the Greeks themselves, while modern philolo- 
gists appear to be very undecided in the matter ; says Hultsch: 
‘¢ Die Etymologien der neueren schwanken auffillig.”* I cannot 
trace the word 6éBodds further back than the fifth century,’ 

. 

' For the meaning of the word in Babylonian, see Muss-Arnolt’s Dic- 
tionary, i, p. 276. For the equivalence of the Phoenician shekel with 
the drachme, see Hultsch, Griechische u. rémische Metrologie’. p. 423. 

* In the Talmud occurs 55979, NOD, a load. 

* For references and proposed etymologies, see L. Meyer, Handbuch 
d. griechischen Etymologie, i, p. 518: K. Brugmann, Grundriss d. 
vergleichenden Grammatik d, indogermanischen Sprachen, i, p. 318; and 
especially Hultsch, op. cit., p. 133; Miller’s Handbuch, i, p. 847 ff. ; 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, s.v. For 
many of my references I am indebted to the kindness of Professor 
McDaniel of the Greek Department, University of Pennsylvania. For 
the sake of history, I may recall the Babylonian etymology suggested for 
obolos by Oppert, in Journal asiatique, 1874, vol. ii, p. 480: ‘* IL parait 
que toute la série des termes stathmétiques, en grec, est d’origine baby- 
lonienne. Le mot obole lui-méme provient de aplus, poids.” He con- 
tributes a statement to the like effect in Mommsen-de Blacas, Histoire 
de la monnaie romaine, Paris, 1865, p. 410. 

* Aristophanes, see Stephanus, Thesaurus, s.v.; and Attic inscrip- 
tions, cited by Hultsch, op. cit., p. 207, n. 4. 
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although Miiller’s Zlandbuch (1. ¢.) says that the coin goes back 
to the Solonic reform. The word therefore may have been of 
comparatively late introduction into Greece. ' 

In the metrological field I refer again to Lidzbarski’s discus- 
sion of the abbreviation % and its relation to the shekel, on his 
ostrakon. Ile argues that the % is possibly one-sixth of the 
shekel. If the shekel equal the drachme (which is true of the 
Phoenician shekel), and %} be the abbreviation for our 551, 
then the latter would bear the same relation to the shekel as 
the d6Bodds to the drachme, and the two would equal each other. 

Both etymological and metrological arguments then lend sup- 
port to the argument advanced. Numismatic terms have always 
had a romantic history and defied national bounds ; compare 
the history of the ‘‘dollar,”’—a German word which through 
Spanish intermediaries has become the name of the American 
standard coin, and is as well known in China. The word éBodds 
may have been introduced into Greece from the Assyrian empire 
by way of Lydia, or at a later date from Babylonia through 
the Persians. 

I conclude with my translation, as follows : 

1. Enwastu-balassu-iqbi, 2 ztiz. 

2. Enwastu-ili, 2 M. (mdbal 2). 

3. Labasi bar Baliati, 1 M. 

4. ’B-Nadin-Enwastu 2 zfiz. 

5. 2 M. 

6. Enwastu-usur, 1 M. 

7. Ellil-ittannu bar Sum-iddina, 2 M. 
8. Bél-Sum-iddina, 1 zz. 

9. Enwastu-bani (7)—, 2 M. 


' The only etymological objection that may be offered is the fact that 
a Doric form of the word appears as 6¢e20c. 
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On the Babylonian Origin of Plato’s Nuptial Number.—By 
GrorGe A. Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE attention of scholars was recalled to this subject by the 
publication in January, 1907 of Hilprecht’s Mathematical, 
Metrolégical, and Chronological Tablets, which form vol. xx, 
Series A, of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Wilprecht’s reviewers gave him high praise for 





discovering the Babylonian origin of Plato’s nuptial number. 
These reviewers included such scholars as Zimmern, Ungnad, 
Hommel, Kittel, Zehnpfund, Sayce, Pinches, Johns, Teloni, 
Fossey, Ward, and Rogers. Among these the present writer 
was also found.’ In all these reviews, however, the fact was 
overlooked* that in claiming the Babylonian origin of this 
Platonic number, Hilprecht had been twice anticipated, once 
by A. Aurés in 1893, and once by James Adam in 1902. Hil- 
precht used Adam’s book without mentioning this fact ! 

As this subject is one which lies upon the borderland between 
Greek, Assyriology, philosophy and mathematics, it is not 
strange that Hilprecht’s reviewers were not familiar with the 
history of the subject. No one unless he had made a special 
study of this borderland would be likely to know its history. 
Hlilprecht’s contribution to the subject was not a discovery of 
the Babylonian relationship, but he supplied some fresh Baby- 
lonian material, which confirmed the theory of Adam. The 
present paper is a sin-offering (DWN) by one of the reviewers 

, for his sin of inadvertence (7J33¥"). 

The passage in which Plato introduces this mystic number is 
said to be the most difficult passage in his writings. As it has 
suffered many interpretations at the hands of classical scholars, 
it may not be out of place to examine the passage and some of 








1 See Philadelphia Public Ledger of February 18, 1907. 

? Professor Johns, I am informed, discovered that Aurés had antici- 
pated Hilprecht, but the editor of the Classical Review cut the reference 
to it out of his notice of the book. 
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these interpretations, in order to be able to estimate more justly 
the value of the arguments for Babylonian influence. 
The passage occurs in Book VIII of the Republic, p. 546 C D, 


and is as follows:— 


” ‘ 4 ‘ a“ 4 a ‘ ‘ 
éore 5¢ Ociw pev yevvyto repiodos, qv apiOpos wepirapBadver TédAELos? 
> 0 , de > > , ben bY , , ‘ 8 , a 
avOpurciy d€ év © tpaTw aifyoas Suvdpeval Te Kai dvvacTevopevat, TpEis 
, ‘ , «@ a c , ‘ , 
drogtaces, TeTTapas b€ Gpovs AuBotvoa dSpovowvTwv TE Kal dvopooivTwv 
Kai avfovtwv Kai pOiwovtwv, mdavTa mpooyyopa Kai pyta mpods GAAyAa, 
> ¢ ” > *¢ ‘ , ‘ , « , , 
arépyvav * ov éritporos tvOpnv weumdd: cvlvyeis dv0 dppovias mapéxerar 
tpis abfybeis, THY pev Lonv iodxts, éxatcv TooavTaxs, THy dé ivounKy pev 
cl , . e 4 4 > Lal > 4 ’ « “~ , 
TH, TpopnKy Se, ExaTov pev apOpov dd duperpwv pytov reumddos, deo- 
bd ‘ , ~ ‘ ‘ , . 
pevww évos Exaotov, appytwv € doveiv, éxatov d€ KiBwv tpiddos. Fvyrras 
‘ +. , , , , , 
5é obTos, dpiOpos yewpeTpixds, TOLOUTOU KUpLos, dmevovwn TE Kal YeELpdvw 
, a o” , © 7 ec , , , 
yeverewv, Us OTav ayvoyngavTes Upiv ot PidAakes Tvvoiki{wow vidas vup- 


: 7 ‘ , > > a 2 > a a » 1 
ios rapa Kaipov, ovK edaveis odd edtuxeis waides EvovTat. 


Recent interpreters of Plato seem to agree that Oeiw yevvyte 
refers to the world, the formation of which is controlled by a 
large number, and that Plato claims that human births are con- 
trolled by a smaller number which bears a certain relation to 
this larger number. Dupuis understands that the ‘‘ perfect 





number” is 6,—a ‘* perfect number” being, according to Euclid 


and the Greek mathematicians, a number which is equal to the 





' This passage is translated by Jowett (Dialogues of Plato, III, 250 ff.) 
as follows (Jowett’s mathematical parentheses and notes are omitted 
from this translation but will be given below):—‘‘ Now that which is of 
divine birth has a period which is contained in a perfect number, but 
the period of human birth is comprehended in a number in which incre- 
ments by involution and evolution [or squared and cubed] obtaining 
three intervals and four terms of like and unlike, waxing and waning 
numbers, make all the terms commensurable and agreeing with one 
another. The base of these, with a third added, when combined with 
five and raised to the third power furnishes two harmonies, the first a 
square which is a hundred times as great, and the third a figure having 
one side equal to the former, but oblong, consisting of a hundred num- 
bers squared upon rational diameters of a square [i. e. omitting frac- 
tions] the side of which is five, each of them being less by one than, or 
less than two perfect squares of irrational diameters; and a hundred 
cubes of three. Now this number represents a geometrical figure which 
has control over good and evil births. For when your guardians are 
ignorant of the law of births, and unite bride and bridegroom out of 
season, the children will not be goodly or fortunate.” 
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sum of all its divisors. Thus 6=1+2+3. Apparently, how- 
ever, the meaning here is, not that six is the actual number, 
but that it lies at the basis of that number. Adam, therefore, 
understands this to be a reference to the number which expresses 
the gestation of the universe, and which Plato in this phrase 
leaves shrouded in silence and obscurity, but explains more 
fully in the last part of the passage. 

There seems also to be general agreement that the number 
which controls human births, which is obtained by ‘ squaring 
and cubing,” by which ‘‘ three intervals and four terms are 
produced,” is 216 (=6°=3°+4'+5*). This is the view of 
Dupuis’ (1881), Hultsch* (1882), Jowett® (1891), Campbell* 
(1894) and Adam?’ (1902). Some scholars have reached this 
conclusion by cubing 6, and some (as Adam) by adding the 
cubes of 3, 4 and 5. 

With reference to Plato’s meaning in the latter part of the 
passage quoted there is less agreement, though real progress 
seems to have been made in recent years in the elucidation of 
his meaning. 

It was understood long ago (cf. Schleiermacher, Platons 
Werke, 1828, ILI, 1, 590 ff.), that wv6syv meant in Greek 
mathematical terminology the lowest number (or in the plural 
the lowest numbers) which express a given ratio. Thus in the 
ratios 4:4, 3:4, 6:8, 9:12, the wrvOpees are 3 and 4. dy 
éritporos mvOunv designates, it is agreed, the numbers 3 and 4 
which formed two sides of the Pythagorean triangle, but inter- 
preters differ as to whether Plato intended to designate the 
numbers themselves, or a series of ratios of which they are the 
lowest terms. But what does weurade ovgvyes mean? Dupuis 
apparently (his work is inaccessible to me) took this in connec- 
tion with the preceding expression &v exitporos rvOyyv to be 
another way of referring to the number 216, and, understand- 
ing the following expression, €xatdv tovavrdxis, to mean that this 
was to be multiplied by 100, obtained 21,600 for the mystic 


1 Le Nombre géométrique de Platon, 1881. 

? Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik, vol. xxviii, Heft. 2, p. 41 ff. 

3’ The Dialogues of Plato, II, 250. 

4 The Republic of Plato, II, 371 ff. 

> The Republic of Plato, I, 206 ff, and Excursus at the end of the 
work, 
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number. Hultsch, on the other hand, takes ovfvyeis to mean 
‘cadd,” and so to 3+4 adds 5, obtaining 12. Understanding 
tpis avéybets to mean simply ‘‘ multiply by three,” he so multi- 
plies, and obtains 36. He then understands the words éxardv 
TocavTakis, THv S€ icounKkn pev TH, to mean that the number in 
Plato’s mind was (36 x 100)’=3600?= 12,960,000, though he 
admits that it is ‘‘ Ein dunkler und mehrdeutiger Ausdruck.” 
Hultsch claims that Plato thought of an ecliptical year, and 
notes that while modern astronomy shows that year to be 
25,800 years, there is evidence in Tacitus (ial. de Oratione, 
16) that the ancients thought it to be 12,754 and 12,854, and 
Cicero (Fragments of IHortensius) that they thought it to be 
12,954 years. Hultsch, therefore, supposes Plato thought it to 
consist of 12,960 years. 

Jowett, Monroe,’ and Campbell, following a suggestion of 
Otto Weber, interpret differently. Weber’ understood mrv6pqv 
to suggest a series of ratios, and anticipated Hultsch in inter- 
preting ovévye’s to mean ‘‘add”, He thought that on the whole 
the last part of Plato’s description of the number was best satis- 
fied by the proportion 6400: 4800:: 3600: 2700. Adding 6400 
and 3600 he obtained 10,000, which he thought represented 
Plato’s square, being the square of 100 (i. e., was 100 times as 
large as 100). Adding 4800 and 2700 he obtains for the oblong 
7,500 (i. e., 100 x by 75). The sum of these two is 17,500, 
which Weber thought to represent the number. Jowett, while 
adopting Weber’s suggestion as a possible explanation, presents 
an alternative explanation, based on the last part of Plato’s 
words (éxatov pev dpiOpov ard dupéerpwv pytoav meumddos, etc.). He 
takes this language, in the manner explained below, to denote 
4900 and 2700 respectively. These he adds, together with 400 
which he had obtained from an interpretation of éxardv rocav- 
taxis, making the whole number 8000.°* 

Adam interprets differently, and with much greater philolog- 
ical and mathematical accuracy. His first attempt, 7he Nup- 
tial Number of Plato, Cambridge, 1891, was severely criticised 
by Monroe (Classical Review, vol. vi, 152 ff.), and Gow, (Jour. 


1 Journal of Philology, viii, 276 ff. 
? De Numero Platonis, Cassel, 1862. 
* Dialogues of Plato, Ill, p. cxxx ff. 
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of Phil., xii, 91 f.). The weaknesses of his first interpretation 
have been corrected in his edition of Plato’s Republic, 1902. 
IIe notes that ovévyeis, in the language of the Pythagorwans, 
meant ‘‘marry,” and that, as applied to numbers, it meant 
‘‘multiply”. He accordingly interprets dv éxitporos mvOpqnv rep- 
max ovévyes to mean 3X4X5=60. He then shows that in 
Greek mathematical language rpis aif)Oes can only mean ‘‘ mul- 


i. e., ‘raised to the fourth power ;” 


tiplied by itself three times,’ 
that to make it mean anything else reduces some mathematical 
passages in Greek writers to an absurdity. This gives him the 
number 12,960,000. He has reached the same goal as Hultsch, 
but by a more defensible path. 

This result is confirmed by what Hultsch and Adam under- 
stand Plato’s following words to mean. Plato says that this 
number produces ‘* two harmonies, the first a square which is a 
hundred times as great” (riv pev tonv iodkis, Exatov ToouvTdxis) ; 
i. e., 12,960,000 represents the square of 3600. 3600 consists 
of two factors, 100 and 36, i. e., 3600—the root of the whole 
number—Plato says is 100 times as great as 36. This number 
36 would also produce two harmonies,’ 6X6 and4x9%. In like 
manner this larger number, when resolved into its factors, 


” 


produces ‘two harmonies,” one of which, 3600, is a square and 
is 100 times as great as 36. The other harmony consists of an 
oblong figure one side of which is obtained by squaring 5, tak- 
ing its rational diameter (i. e., disregarding the fraction), squar- 
ing it, multiplying by 100, and subtracting 100 from the result, 
or says Plato, if the diameter is irrational (i. e., the fraction is 
not disregarded) 200 are to be subtracted. Hultsch, Jowett, 
Campbell and Adam agree that this is Plato’s meaning, and 
represent it in diagram as follows :— 


5 
7’ x 100=4900—100=4800, tied 
~ 7) ~ 
or 50 X 100=5000-- 200 = 4800. 5 vd 5 
5 


The second factor Plato says is the cube of three multiplied 
by 100, i. e., 2700. 





1 So Hultsch, op. cit., p. 45. 
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Jowett and Campbell would add these two numbers together, 
but Hultsch and Adam are, I believe, right in claiming that 
they are to be multiplied. Adam has treated the matter most 
exhaustively from every point of view, and, until some new 
material is discovered, seems to me to have said the most con- 
vincing, if not the final word on it. He has made out clearly, 
then, that Plato meant to say that this large number represented 
two geometrical figures, one a square of 3600, thus: 

3600 


2600 


the other an oblong, thus: 


2700 


4900 

Adam holds that the number 12,960,000 represented to Plato 
a world year 36,000 years long, expressed in days, 360 days 
being counted to the year. 

Dr. Georg Albert of Vienna, however, who in 1896 had 
advocated the view that the number represents the precession 
of the equinoxes, while he admits' that a comparison of the 
Babylonian material gives to the number 12,960,000 advocated 
by Hultsch and Adam an added argument, still believes that 
Plato had in mind a number of which 2592 was one factor and 
3600 the other, and that 2592 represented to his mind the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. 

He reaches this result for the factor 2592 by adhering to the 
idea that wvOunv suggests a ratio, with which 3 and 4 have 
something to do. Ile gives a long list of these ratios, and then 
selects 81: 36::72:32 as the ratio contemplated by Plato, appar- 
ently because the product of the extremes and means of this 
proportion is in each case 2592, the ecliptical number without 
its ciphers—a method which is extremely arbitrary. There is 
much justice in the remark of Adam (Republic, I, p. 275 n.), 


' Die Platonische Zahl als Prdzessionszahl, Leipzig und Wien, 1907. 
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**Nothing can be done with them [ratios] without having 
recourse to arbitrary calculations for which there is no warrant 
in Plato’s language.” The reasoning of Albert gives one the 
feeling that he reached his result and then made his argument 
afterwards. In comparison with Adam’s logical method it does 
not commend itself. 

My own view is that if we approach the matter without pre- 
suppositions in favor of any theory and interpret the passage 
from the point of view of Greek alone, we must be convinced 
of the soundness of Adam’s interpretation, and hold the number 
to be 12,960,000. 

If now we turn to the Babylonian side, the general course of 
discovery in this direction has been as follows: 

Rawlinson,’ and Oppert,* in the early days of Assyrian deci- 
pherment, discovered the sexagesimal system and the notation 
of the saros. Rawlinson, in 1855, suggested that this was 
carried beyond the saros to 216,000, As early as 1866 Brandis 
had in his Miinz-, Wass- wid Gemwichtsiresen in Vorderasien, 
p. 7, inferred that the Babylonians carried the sexagesimal pro- 
gression on to 12,960,000, 

In 1875 the mathematical tablet, brought from Senkereh by 
Loftus in 1850, was published in TV R. In the same year Oppert 
presented a translation of it in his L’ Htalon des mesures Assy- 
PiCnnes, Siv€ par les tewrtes cunciformes, pp- $4.37 | Here the 
matter lay until 1893, when the subject was taken up by Aurés, 
Dupuis had twelve years before published his interpretation of 
the Platonic number, and had made the number 21,600. The 
highest number given in the tablet of Senkereh was 21,600, 
It does not appear that Aurés was aware of the paper of 
Hultseh, referred to above, although that had been called out 
by the work of Dupuis. Had he known it, however, probably 
two reasons would have induced him to follow the work of 
Dupuis, patriotism (Aurés and Dupuis both being French), and 
the fact that the tablet of Senkereh seemed to confirm Dupuis’ 
calculation. Aurés believed that the fact that the circle was 
divided into 360°, and each degree into 60 minutes, making 
21,600 minutes in a circle, was proof that this number had 


1 JRAS. xv, 218, 219. 
® Lléments de la grammaire assyrienne, 2d ed., p. 41. 
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played an important part in ancient thought. Aurés, so far as 
I know, deserves, however, the credit of having first suggested 
the Babylonian origin of this mystic number of Plato. 

Again in 1902 Adam, who knew nothing apparently of the 
work of Aurés, pointed out in his edition of the Lepublic’ that 
the number 12,960,000 seemed to be connected with the Baby- 
lonian sexagesimal system, He did this on the basis of the 
work of Brandis referred to above, apparently knowing nothing 
of the intervening progress of Assyriology. 

Before Hilprecht published his work referred to above, then, 
the Babylonian origin of the Platonic number had been twice 
suggested, once by Aurés and once by Adam, each working 
independently of the other, 

We are now in a position to estimate justly the value of 
Hilprecht’s contribution to the subject. That the mathematical 
tablets published by him have been in general correctly inter- 
preted may be readily conceded. That these practice tablets 
contain fractions and factors of 12,960,000 in such a way as to 
show that that number played an important réle in Babylonian 
thought, he has also clearly made out. In his table on p. 21 
there are, however, two errors. Opposite 25 we should have 
518,400 instead of 518,000; and opposite 50 we should have 
259,200 instead of 259,000. These corrected numbers are called 
for by the series and are actually present in the text.* The 
mistakes may be mere typographical errors. The material pre- 
sented here by Hilprecht tends greatly to strengthen the view 
that the mystic number of Plato is of Babylonian origin, It 
strengthens it, because it gives for the first time actual evidence 
from the Babylonian side that the number 12,960,000 really 
played an important part in Babylonian thought, It makes it 
more probable that Pythagoras, whom Plato followed, as Adam 
and others have so clearly shown, was profoundly influenced by 
Babylonia. This added material is most welcome. 

It must be confessed, however, that Hilprecht’s work in this 
respect deserves far less credit than has been accorded it. Per- 
haps like his reviewers he was ignorant of the work of Aurés, 
He did, however, know the work of Adam, and still gave him 

1 Vol. ii, pp. 302, 303. 

* See Hilprecht, op. cit., No. 20, col. I, 16, 25; and col. IV, 16 and 24. 
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no credit for having suggested the Babylonian origin of the 
number. 

Albert, at the end of his last discussion of the Platonic num- 
ber (1907), holds that there are three possibilities as to its 
origin: 

1. Plato had borrowed the magnitude and the idea of his 
number, probably also its construction, from the Babylonians. 
This hypothesis, adds Albert, appears to me sufficiently improb- 
able. 

2. Plato had learned the fact of the procession of the equi- 
noxes, the determination of their size, and the hypothesis of 
their period of revolution, from the star-gazers of Attica and 
explained them in a philosophical manner. 

3. Plato had received from the astronomers the idea that 72 
years marked a definite step of the advance of the equinoxes, 
and independently built up from it the full period and made 
this of service to his ethical-biological reflections. This last 
idea may have been suggested through primeval oriental myths. 

These conclusions of Albert seem to me inadequate and im- 
probable. Here is a number, 12,960,000, which independent 
investigations in Greek and in Babylonian civilization have, as 
I think, demonstrated to have played an important part in the 
thought of these nations respectively. Is it probable that this 
complicated number was arrived at independently by the two 
peoples? The traditions of the oriental travels of Pythagoras, 
even if we discount them considerably as Zeller’ does, may con- 
tain an element of truth. But supposing that he never went to 
the East himself, Cyrus had conquered Sardis and attached the 
kingdom of Croesus to the Persian empire in the year 546, and 
had overthrown Babylon in 538; If Pythagoras lived in Samos 
in the last half of the sixth century, the channels through which 
Babylonian thought might filter through to him were all open. 
Moreover Hesiod ( Works and Days, 562) seems to contain a 
reference to a sexagesimal system of numbers. Herodotus (2'"’) 
says definitely that the division of the day into twelve parts 
was derived by the Greeks from the Babylonians. In how 
many ways the sexagesimal system entered into the Babylonian 
conception of the world, Winckler has shown in his //immeds- 





! Pre-Socratic Philosophy, i, 334. 
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und Weltenbild der Babylonier, Leipzig, 1901, p. 15 ff. If the 
Greeks borrowed a part of the Babylonian sexagesimal system, 
it seems fair to infer that, when other parts of it appear in 
Greek life, they were also borrowed. We learn, too, from 
Berossos that the Babylonians had the notion of a 36,000 year 
period. In spite of Albert’s argument, therefore, it seems to 
me that the Babylonian origin of Plato’s mystic number is 
raised to a high degree of probability, if not to practical cer- 
tainty. This may be said, too, without thereby endorsing the 
extravagances of the German pan-Babylonians. 
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On an Old Babylonian Letter addressed “to Lushtamar.”— 
sy GEORGE A. Barron, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Ix the JDP collection of the University of Pennsylvania there 
isan Old Babylonian letter addressed ‘‘to Lushtamar,” which 
has in recent years attained an unpleasant notoriety. In the 
official history of the expedition written by Hilprecht (Baby- 
lonian KEerpedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Series 
D, Vol. I, p. 532), he says: ‘* Concerning the character of the 
business and administrative department of the ‘library,’ where 
contracts were executed, orders given out, income and expense 
lists kept, ete., I have to add little to what has been previously 
stated (p. 524). A number of letters were found intact. The 
envelopes sealed and addressed more than four thousand years 
ago, immediately before the city was conquered and looted, were 
still unbroken. While writing these lines one of those ancient 
epistles of the time of Amraphel (Gen. 14) lies unopened before 
me. It is 344 inches long, 24% inches wide, and 1%4 inches 
thick. One and the same seal cylinder has been rolled eleven 
times over the six sides of the clay envelope before it was baked 
with the document within. It bears the simple address ‘To 
Lushtamar.’ ‘Though sometimes curious to know the contents 
of the letter, I do not care to break the fine envelope and to 
intrude upon Mr. Lushtamar’s personal affairs and secrets, as 
long as thousands of multilated literary tablets from the library 
require all my attention.” 

Here, if language means anything, Hilprecht says that this 
tablet was ‘‘ found” by the expedition of 1900 in ‘‘ the library.” 


'See also Transactions of the Department of Archeology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, p. 114; also Hilprecht’s Die Ausgrabungen 
der Universitdét von Pennsylvania am Bel-Tempel zu Nippur, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 61 ff.; and Recent Research in Bible Lunds, p. 532. For the 
implications of these statements and the shifting and contradictory 
statements which Hilprecht has made as one after another of his asser- 
tions about the tablet have been proved untenable, see The So-called 
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Dr. Peters called attention of this Society three years ago to 
the fact that the tablet was not excavated at Nippur, but was 
purchased at Bagdad (see JAOS. xxvi, 158), and it is the pur- 
pose of the present article to call attention to evidence which, 
the writer believes, clearly proves that the tablet was not writ- 
ten at Nippur and was never sent to Nippur. The evidence is 
as follows: 

In the German lecture of Hilprecht already quoted (Die Aus- 
grabungen, etc.) a half-tone reproduction of the face of this 
tablet is given, on p. 62, and also in the Zransactions, p. 156. 
The characters on the seal are not very clear in either reproduc- 
tion, but a part of the seal can, though with difficulty, be read. 
I have examined these pictures repeatedly in different lights and 
with a glass, and make out the name of the sender to be J/i-u- 
ba-ni apil L-bi-" NIN-SAH, i. e., Llushubani son of Ibinin- 
shakh.' Now the sender of this letter, Ilushubani, son of Ibi- 
ninshakh, was a resident of Sippar and not of Nippur. In a 
tablet of the Kh* collection published by Ranke (BE. vi, No. 
50, 1. 19) [lushubani son of Ibininshakh appears as a witness. 
It can be shown that this tablet was written in Sippar. The 
reasons are: 1, That in the oath-formula the contracting parties 
mentioned the god Shamash before the god Marduk. This 
creates a probability that the residence of the parties was Sip- 


Peters-Hilprecht Controversy, pp. 37 ff., 55, 186-190, 235, and 310-814. 
In examining the references in this last work, it should be noted that 
none of the material contained in brackets was part of the original 
statements. 

1T have not been able to obtain access to the tablet itself, but this 
reading has been confirmed since my paper was presented at the meet- 
ing in Cambridge, by Dr. Hugo Radau, who now has the tablet in his 
possession. In a pamphlet privately printed in Philadelphia, May, 1908, 
in which Dr. McClellan, a professor of medicine, gives a ‘‘ Non-Partisan 
View of Professor Hilprecht’s Work,” and Dr. Radau treats of ‘‘ Hil- 
precht’s View Regarding Nippur Tablets,” Radau endeavors to forestall 
the effect upon Hilprecht of the publication of my present article, and 
in doing so confirms the correctness of my reading, also supplying from 
the tablet the occupation of the sender and an additional phrase which 
were so blurred in the photographs that I could not make them out. 
According to him the seal reads: *‘ Ilushubani, the merchant, son of Ibi- 
Ninshakh, the servant of Ninshsah.” Dam-qar ‘‘ merchant,” and nitakh 
‘eNIN-SAH, ‘‘servant of Ninshakh,” are the words which the photo- 
graphs did not reveal. 
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par, the city of Shamash. 2. This probability is raised to a 
certainty by the fact that the names of two other witnesses to 
this contract (BE. vi, 50), viz: Rish-shamash, son of Imgur- 
ukhki, and Abumwagar, son of Shamashnurmatim (ll. 21, 22), 
occur as witnesses also on another tablet published by Ranke 
(BE, vi, 57, ll. 20 and 22)—a tablet which was written in Sip- 
par. This is shown by the fact that in the oath which confirms 
the contract they swore not only by the gods Shamash and 
Marduk, but by the city Sippar. Ilushubani was certainly, 
therefore, a resident of Sippar. Both these contracts were dated 
in the reign of Shamsuiluna, the son and successor of Ham- 
murabi, the dynasty to which Hilprecht refers this letter, and 
I may add that he is the only Ilushubani son of Ibi-Ninshakh 
whose name is known to us. It is clear, therefore, that the let- 
ter was written at Sippar and not at Nippur. A catastrophe at 
Nippur could accordingly not have prevented the despatch of 
the letter, and so account for the presence of the letter in its 
envelope. 

Why, then, was this letter never opened in ancient times ? 
The answer seems to me very clear. It is well known that all 
important documents were written in duplicate. Two copies 
of this letter were undoubtedly made. One was sent to Lush- 
tamar, the other retained by the writer [ushubani. When 
Lushtamar received his copy, he broke the clay envelope and 
read the letter. The envelope of this one has, we are told, 
never been broken. This is accordingly Ilushubani’s duplicate 
copy which he retained for his letter file. If he lived at Sippar, 
this was never sent from Sippar, so that it could not be claimed 
that this particular tablet was sent from Sippar to Nippur. It 
is quite impossible to claim, therefore, with any basis of reason 
that this tablet has ever been at Nippur.' 


' Radau, who in these matters always reflects Hilprecht, now admits 
(pamphlet cited above, p. 29 ff.). that this tablet was written at Sippar, 
but claims that one must prove that Lushtamar lived at Sippar 
before my conclusion is established. He did not, however, tell 
the audience of non-Assyriologists, to whom his paper was read, that 
this letter had never been opened. I submit that it is far more probable 
that this is the copy made for Ilushubani’s letter file in Sippar, than that 
it was sent to a Lushtamar at Nippur, that the latter city was destroyed 
before Lushtamar could open it, that an Assyriologist bought it of an 
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Arab thief, gave it to that thief for safe keeping until he (the thief) 
could deliver it in a distant city, that the Assyriologist bought the same 
tablet again of a Baghdad dealer without knowing it, labeled it in a 
museum as from the latter purchase, and then in the end knew that it 
was the same tablet which many years before he had bought of the 
thief. The series of improbabilities ancient and modern are too great 
a strain on one’s credulity, especially as the statements of the Assyri- 
ologist as originally made are now admitted by him to have been wrong 
in practically all their detail, and as the only other tablet, purchased 
at the same time as the Lushtamar tablet, which has so far been 
published, is a contract written at Sippar. (Cf. Ranke, BE. vi, No. 17, 
and the So-called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy, p. 31,) 

















Assyrian Gan anu *to coil’ 2 and ward py: to abound ?— 


By Curisrorner Jounsron, Professor in Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 


a) gandnn, 

This verb is usually explained as a denominative from ginnu 
‘nest,’ but while this may perhaps be true as regards Hebrew 
and Syriac, it certainly does not hold good for Assyrian—qundnu 
means properly ‘to coil, wind, wrap.’ Thus ganduu sa ciri 
(Del. IL. W., 588) means ‘to coil (said) of a serpent’; and in 
the Nimrod Epie (XI, 16) the gods in their fear hima kalbi 
quanund ‘cower (literally ‘curl up’) like a dog.’ The phrase 
handnu (i. e. qaundnu) §a kalbi ‘to curl up (said) of a dog, 
though placed in Del. IL.W. (p. 339) under the stem jJ5, evi- 
dently belongs here, and its precise force will be readily under- 
stood by any one who has seen a dog in the act of lying down. 
qandnu §a ane (Del. IL.W. 339) ‘to crouch (said) of a man,’ is 
to be explained in the same way. IV R. 6, 13-14, it is the 
malevolent enchanter who ina sasur nisi cira uqanninu ‘coils a 
snake in a human womb.’ In other cases cited in Delitzsch’s 
Handworterbuch and in Meissner’s Supplement the context is 
mutilated or obscure. For the etymology we may compare 
Arabic ganna ‘to observe, scrutinize closely,’ properly ‘to 
encompass,’ and ginneh ‘strand of rope,’ i, e. something wound 
or twisted, 

qinnu ‘nest’ means properly .‘a coil’ (of grass, leaves, etc.), 
and in the phrase ginna qandnu ‘to build a nest,’ the noun is 
the so-called inner object of the verb. It would seem, there- 
fore, that even in Hebrew and Syriac the use of the verb as a 
denominative may be not original but secondary. qginnw is 
fully treated in Del. Il.W. (588) and needs no further remark 
here. Another derivative, gannu, is particularly interesting. 
In a number of cases gannw occurs in the meaning ‘‘ border,” 
properly ‘circumference,’ For example, in Amarna (KBv) No. 


7, 20; No. 21, rev. 84: ganni mdti evidently means ‘frontier’ 
and is so translated by Winckler; and in Harper’s Letters, No. 
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252, 1. 8, we have sa ganni' taxtimi ‘along the frontier.’ From 
‘frontier’ to ‘district’ is an easy step, and in the latter sense 
qannu occurs quite frequently. Thus, H. 409, 10: “ pixdtu 3a 
qanni ™* Ukd ‘the prefect of the district of U.’; H. 408, rev. 
31: ganni “ Urzuxina ‘the district of (i. e. about) the city of 
U.’; H. 148, 4: dwdleka [ana] qanni “ Turuspa supur ‘send 
your scouts to the district of T’;* Winckler’s Keilschrifttexte, ii. 
p. 9, lL. 11: ina ganni “wvarrdn ‘in the district of Harran.’ 
For further examples, see Johns’ Assyrian Domesday Book 1 1, 
24, 39;3 1, 5; 4 VI, r. 9, ete.; Johns’ Assyrian Deeds, Nos. 
331, 6; 472, 10; Knudtzon, Gebete, Nos. 108, 8; 109, 7. 

qannu also means the border or skirt of a garment. In 
Craig’s Religious Texts, p. 64, ll. 17-18, we have: nixi mdrat 
Sin, rimi Subtaéki, kurbi Sar-ukin cabit qanniki ‘Rest, daugh- 
ter of Sin, repose in thine-abode; bless Sargon, who grasps thy 
skirt’ (i. e. as asuppliant). Again, ibid., p. 6, ll. 2-3) &@ ighbatu 
ina sepa" Sarrat Ninua lé ili’ at (d, t.) ina puxur ildni rabite, ka 
ina qanni sa" Urkittu qagir la ilwat (d, t) ina puxur caddniitedu 
‘he who grasps the feet of the Queen of Nineveh does not perish 
(?) for all the great gods; he who holds fast to the skirt of Urkitu 
does not perish for all his adversaries.’ In King’s Magic, No. 
18, ll. 9-12, we find gubtaki-ma ki ter’® ina qgannika, ki murdni, 
Marduk, alasum urkika ‘1 cling fast, like a fringe, to thy skirt; 
like a foal, o Marduk, I run after thee.’ In Harper’s Letters, 
No. 676, rev. 7-8: agtadad ina qannigu artakas ‘1 bowed 
down, I held fast to his (the god’s) skirt’ (i. e. in supplication), 
Finally, in VR. 15. 50 d: gannu sa eristi seems to mean ‘skirt, 
border of a garment,’ eristu being doubtless a byform of aristu 
‘outer garment’ (Del. H.W., 139). In the following line 
(51 d.) gannu 8a varisti means, apparently, ‘anchor cable,’ 
which was, of course, coiled up or wound around the capstan. 
xurrusu means ‘to moor, or anchor,’ a boat; maxrasu, a syno- 
nym of timmu and markas elippi (Del. HW., 293, 622), is the 
ship’s cable; and in IV R., 29, 2b (cited in Meissner’s Supple- 





' Here written ga-ni, an orthography which occurs not infrequently, 
though I have not thought it necessary to note the instances in the fol. 
lowing examples. I shall hereafter cite Harper’s Letters as H. 

* See my remarks on da’Alu in JAOS. xxii, 23. 

* For teru ‘fringe, border,’ compare Talm. Nf) ‘twisted band, 
border.’ 
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ment, pp. 42) we have tdmtim rapasti &a waristu la uridu ana 
libhi ‘the wide sea into which no anchor has descended,’ i. e. 
the unfathomed depths of the ocean, 

qannu also means ‘outside,’ the corresponding term for 
‘inside* being gapsu. Thus, in Hl. 354, rev. 2, babu ga qganni 
means ‘the outer gate’; Hl. 356, rev. 1-4: ld ina qanni ued, la 
meméni ina qapsi ckalli ina pan sarri errab ‘he shall not go 
out, nor shall any one come inside the palace into the king’s 
presence.’ HL. 670, rev. 7: ana qanni lugeg?u * they shall carry 
out (the torches), and ibid, Il. 9-10: hima sarru ana qanni 
ittuci *when the king goes out.’ Again, Hl. 594, 8-9: adu imu 
NNIT KAM Sa araxr Tasritu ana qanni lad uct ‘Tle is not to 
go out until the 22nd day of Tishri.’ 

b) wardpu ‘to abound,’ 

This stem may be compared to Heb. qn ‘autumn,’ and 
Arabic warafa ‘to gather fruit.’ Besides the infinitive, cited 
without translation in ITW, 291, the verb occurs in at least two 
passages. II. a, 12-202 gale amnitte nicdrup nisagi ‘we 
shall give those men plenty to drink’; and in the fable of the 
ox and the horse, the ox says (CT. XV, 34,27): éetarpini akdl 
kissati ‘1 have plenty of fodder to eat,’ literally the eating of 
fodder abounds to me.’ The derivative warpu is given in IT R. 
47, 25ef (cf. Del. IL. W., 289) as the equivalent of a Sumerian 
expression which may be rendered ebiiru kabtu ‘heavy, bounti- 
ful harvest.” Another derivative is wardpu' ‘locust ’(S” 252), 
properly the ‘multitudinous (insect).” In Del. H.W., 289, the 
word is given as wardbu, from JN, as ‘ the devastating (insect)’, 
but this is hardly possible since the form fa‘é/ must have 
a passive or intransitive meaning. 

varuptu, and wiruptu (Del. H.W., 291, Meissner, Supplement, 
41) also seem to be derivatives of this stem, though it is diffi- 
cult to infer their meaning from the context in which they occur. 


1 I owe this suggestion to Professor Haupt. 
































The Tagalog Ligature and Analogies in other Languages.— 
3y Fravk R. Brake, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


In those languages with which we are most familiar, the 
languages of the Indo-European and Semitic families of speech, 
words that stand to each other in the relation of modifier and 
modified, as, for example, noun and adjective, require no exte- 
rior element to show this relation. The concord in ending, as in 
equus candidus, or the position, as in cheval blanc, is quite 
sufficient for this purpose. 

In Tagalog, however, as in the Philippine languages in 
general, words that stand in the relation of modifier and modi- 
fied are usually joined together by certain particles, which form 
a distinct part of speech.’ For example, a Tagalog, instead of 
saying for ‘good man’ mabiéti tdwo with immediate juxtaposi- 
tion of the adjective and noun, says mabiiti-ng tdwo or tdwo-ng 
mabiti with a connective particle, the guttural nasal ny between 
the two. 

For particles like this“#g we may employ the term ‘ligature,’ 
translating the Spanish term ligazon. 

This ligature has in Tagalog a triple form, viz., na, -ng, -n. 
Na is used regularly after a word ending in a consonant 
(though it may also be used after one ending in a vowel), e. g., 
for ‘strong man’ we have malakds na tdwo where na is used 
after the consonantal ending of the adjective malakds ‘ strong.’ 
The particle ng is used after a word ending in a vowel or x, 
e. g., mabiti-ng tawo ‘good man,’ where the guttural nasal is 
used after the vocalic ending of the adjective mabiti ‘good’; 
and bdyang malaki ‘large town,’ where the final n of bdyan 
‘town’ coalesces with the guttural nasal of the ligature giving 


bayang.* The particle is sometimes used instead of the 


'Cf. my first series of Contributions to Comparative Philippine 
Grammar, JAOS., Vol. xxvii, 1906, p. 325 f. 

? The statement is usually made in the various Tagalog grammars 
that g is the ligature in this last case, but this view has of course no 
phonetic basis, there being no g sound in such endings, the letter g 
being simply a part of the digraph ng representing the guttural nasal. 
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particle ng, e. g., ‘Spanish shirt’ may be expressed by either 
biro-ng kastila or bdro-n kastila. The difference between 
the forms xg and x is perhaps dialectic; it is the same difference 
as we have in English between the elegant and the colloquial 
pronunciations of the present participle in ing, e. g., ‘doing’ 
and ‘doin,’”’ These connective particles have the greatest 
variety of uses, but the principle underlying their use is practi- 
cally always the same, viz., that the two elements joined must 
stand to each other in the relation of modifier and modified. 

The cases in which the ligature is used fall into two general 
classes, viz.—«a) cases in which it is employed to join words and 
phrases; 4) cases in which it is employed to join sentences. 
I shall not attempt to trace in detail all the complicated uses of 
the ligature, but will confine myself to some of the most strik- 
ing cases. 

The most important of the words and phrases joined 
by the ligature are the following, viz.—a) the noun and 
its adjective, which construction is exemplified in mabiiti-ng 
téwo ‘good man’: 4) a noun and a following noun modifying 
the first as a genitive, e. g., any bahay na baté ‘the house of 
stone,’ the ligature na@ standing between bdhay ‘house’ and 
its modifier baté ‘stone’: c) an adjective or adverb and an 
adverbial modifier, e. g., lubhd-ng mabiti ‘very good,’ the 
adverb lubhd* ‘very,’ which modifies the adjective mabiti, 
being followed by the ligature: d) a verb and an adverbial 
modifier, e. g., bdgo-ny ginawaé ‘just, newly made,’ the ligature 
being used between the verb ginaiwd ‘ was made’ and the adverb 
bigo ‘newly, just’: e¢) the particles that express the idea of 
‘to have, to possess,’ viz., may and wald and their object ‘the 
thing possessed,’ e. g., mayrodn siyd-ng salapi ‘he has money,’ 
the ligature ny being used between the word for money salapi 
and the word immediately preceding it; (here the ligature 
seems to have about the force of a partitive article like French 


1 The popular idea that the people who say ‘ doin’ drop their g’s is of 
course incorrect, the guttural nasal represented by the digraph ng 
being in this case simply changed to the dental nasal. 

2 The circumflex accent is used with an accented final vowel to denote 
that it is followed by the glottal catch. When a final vowel of this 
character is followed by the ligature, the glottal catch is lost, and the 
accent is indicated simply by the acute accent mark. 
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du, since may and wald are used only when the object is some- 
thing indefinite): .f) the interrogative pronouns and following 
verb; in Tagalog the interrogative pronouns are not used as 
subjects of verb; for example, a Tagalog does not say ‘who 
did it’? ‘but who is the one that did it’? sino ang gungmawd, 
‘who’ sino being treated as predicate, to the following clause 
‘the one that did it’ ang gungmawd, consisting of the verb 
gungmawd preceded by the article ang; instead of this article 
ang, which is equivalent to a compound relative’ ‘the one that,’ 
Tagalog may employ the ligature, e. g., sino-ng gungmawd for 
sino ang gungmawda. 

The ligature is also used to join two sentences together, the 
sentence after the ligature being usually an adjective or noun 
clause. For example, ‘I received the letter that you sent’ is 
rendered as follows: tinanggdp ko ang silat (‘I received the 
letter’) xa (the ligature = ‘ that’) ipinadald mo sa dkin (‘you 
sent me’), the two clauses ‘I received the letter’ and ‘ you sent 
me’ being joined by the ligature xa. 

The most original of these various functions of the ligature 
was probably that of joining together a noun and a modifying 
adjective element, and its use in joining an adjective clause, i. e., 
as relative pronoun, is perhaps more original than its use in joining 
single words. From its use between noun and adjective was 
doubtless developed the idea that the particle was the proper ele- 
ment to show the connection between any two words or elements 
that stood in the relation of modifier and modified, so that it was 
used not only between noun and adjective, but also between 
adjective and adverb, between verb and adverb, etc. 

The ligature after the particles indicating possession, viz., 
may and wald, and after the interrogative pronouns, seems to be 
the simple relative used with the force of the compound relative 
ang. For example, in the sentence mayrodén akdé-ng salapi 
‘l have some money,’ the ligature + the noun salapi means 
practically ‘what is money’? and in the sentence sino-ng 
gqurgmawd ‘who did it’? we have seen that the ligature 4- verb 
is equivalent to the article ang + the verb (cf. above). 

While the use of these connective particles or ligatures appears 
most prominently in the Philippine Languages, forming one of 


! The compound relative is regularly expressed by the article ang. 
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their most salient characteristics, it is interesting to note that 
the use of such particles is not confined to these languages, but 
is found to some extent in languages of both the Indo-European 
and Semitic families of speech. The connective particles are 
here, as in the Philippine Languages, either identical with or 
closely connected with the relative pronouns. The language 
which presents the closest analogy to the Philippine languages 
in this respect is Modern Persian, an Indo-European idiom 
descended from some sister dialect of the language of the Avesta. 
Ifere a particle ¢ derived from the ancient relative Aya’ corre- 
sponds to the Tagalog guttural nasal; for example, ‘pure water’ 
is not simply db pak, but db-i pdk; ‘male lion’ is not simply 
Sir nir, but Xr-i ndr. This particle ¢ is also regularly used to 
indicate the genitive, e. @., tdéj-i 2dr ‘crown of gold.’ In 
several of the Semitic languages, viz., Assyrian, Aramaic, and 
Ethiopic, the relative pronoun is employed in a similar way, 
principally as a sign of the genitive,’ e. g., ‘the man’s wife’ is 
in Assyrian assatu Sa ameli, in Syriac poy 122. att ti de gabra, 
in Ethiopic MAT : HMAM : be 2sit 20-b7 esi, the relatives Sa, 
de and za being practically equivalent to the English preposition 
‘of,’ and corresponding to the Tagalog ligature in such phrases 
as buhdy na baté ‘house of stone.’ In Ethiopic, however, za 
may also be used before an adjective that modifies a noun, e. g., 
HPSOU. : PCOF : za-qaddini Ser‘atd ‘his previous station,’ the 
relative za being used before the adjective gaddm7 ‘ previous, 
former’ which modifies ser‘autd ‘his station.’ 

There are also analogies in Egyptian and Coptic, which 
according to the latest researches belong to the Semitic family 
of speech.” The genitive in both languages is often indicated 
by a particle », a demonstrative element from which the Old 
Egyptian relative is probably derived,‘ and in Coptic this parti- 
cle » is often used between noun and adjective just like the 


' Cf. Salemann u. Shukovski, Persische Grammatik, Berlin, 1889, § 16, 
p. 30 ff. 

? Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, Berlin, 1889, § 123, 2; Néldeke 
Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1898, § 205, B; Dillmann- 
Bezold, Grammatik der Athiopischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1899, § 186. 

8’ Cf. Erman, Agyptische Grammatik, 2” Aufl., Berlin, 1902, § 1. 

*Cf. Erman, op. cit. $$ 137-139, 425. 
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ligature in Tagalog,’ e. g., ‘a weak man’ is either OY—PWME 
N—-OWB ow-rdime ‘n-€6b or oy— OWB N-POME ou-C6b n-réme, 
the particle # in both cases standing between noun and adjec- 
tive just as the ligature xg stauds in Tagalog in tdwo-ng mabiti 
or mabiti-ng tdwo ‘good man,’ 
The use of these connective particles, then, in all these 
languages is to be regarded simply as an extension of the use 
of the relative pronoun. While it is found in its highest 
development in the Philippine languages, certain other lan- 
guages, notably Modern Persian and Coptic, have also made con- 
siderable advances in the same direction, Generally speaking, 
the human mind is the same the world over, and linguistic 
phenomena that are found in one family of speech may be 
expected to recur in other families. But the fact that, as here, 
these phenomena often reach their highest development in 
obscurer forms of speech, shows the importance of some 
knowledge of those languages that stand outside of the beaten 


path of linguistic study. 


' Cf. Steindoff, Koptische Grammatik, 2° Aufl. Berlin, 1904, $$ 164-166. 





























Note on Professor Princes Article on the English-Rom- 
many Jargon in Vol. vaviii, 2, of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. By Dr. Grorce A. Grirr- 
son, C.I.E., Camberley, Surrey, England. 


I wou.p suggest that sufficient attention has not been given 
to the theories of Miklosich and Pischel as to the probable con- 
nection between the Dard or ‘‘ Pisica” languages of the North- 
Western Frontier of British India and Rommany.' ‘The connec- 
tion is much closer than that between Rommany and any of the 
languages of India proper. To show this I append a list of some 
words in Professor Prince’s vocabulary with their Pisica equiva- 
lents. I also take the liberty of suggesting a few corrections 
on other points. Did time permit, I could largely increase the 
list of Pisica-Rommany equations. 

The Pisica languages are the following :— 


Basgali (B.) Kho-war (Kh.) 
Wai-ala (W.) Sina (S.) 
Veron (V.) Kasmiri (Ks. ) 
Pasai (P.) Giarwi (Gir. ) 
Gawar-bati (G.) Maiya (M.) 


Kalasa (K.) 

Two important points should be noted in these languages. 
In their earliest form known to us, that of Paisici Prakrit, they 
hardened Indian g, j, d, d, and 4, to k, ¢, ¢, t, and p, respect- 
ively. This is constantly followed by Rommany. In their 
modern forms they invariably, except in borrowed words, dis- 
aspirate Indian gh, jh, dh, dh, and bh, to g, j, d, d, and 4, 
respectively. It will be seen that this also is followed with 
great consistency in Rommany. 

With reference to the origin of the word ‘Rom’, I may men- 
tion that the professional singers of these people are known as 
Doms, who are not a low caste like the Doms of India proper. 


1T here follow Professor Prince’s spelling of this word. The same 
remark applies to all words Gypsy quoted below. 
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These are the people who would have been naturally sent from 
India to Persia, as is said to have happened at the request of 
Behram Gaur for 12,000 Indian musicians. 


Adrée, in. G. atra-n. K. udri-man. 

Avrée, out. Kh. béri (Avesta dvar). 

Bander, divide. P. wante. G. ¥ bent (Skr. / vant.) 

Béng, devil. Sanskrit vyaiga, crippled. Cf. ‘‘ boiteux.” 
Vyanga becomes béng in Hindi, and means ‘‘a frog.” Cf. 
Eng. gypsy, ‘‘ bengeski koli,” devilish thing, an epithet of 
frog. 

Bésh, sit. V. y bis-l. Cf. H. bais-nd, to sit. 

Bicher, send. Rightly compared with H. bhézjnd. I have not 
met the corresponding word in Pisica, but in Pisica under 
general phonetic laws bh becomes }, and j may become &. 
In the oldest form of Pisica (Prakrit) 7 becomes ch (ec). 

Bikkin, sell. WW. bik-na, to be sold. Pisica equivalent not 
known. 

Bokkalo, hungry. M. bacha, hunger. Again note the dis- 
aspiration of the H. bhakha. 

Bongo, crooked. Cf. vyahga under béng, above. 

Bosh, violin. Skr. vddya, Ks. y baj, to sound, 

Chib, jib, tongue. Pisica, jip, jib, or jub. Again see the disas- 
piration of H. jibh and the hardening of j to ch (i.e., ¢). 

Chong, knee. Skr. janrgha. Typical Paisici change of j to 
ch (ec) and disaspiration of gh. 

Drab, poison, Skr. dravya, Ks. drav. 

Gry, horse. Cf. Kashmiri gw" (base guri). Note again dis- 
aspiration from H. ghdérd. 

Hangar, coal. $8. hagar, fire, coal. 

Héfta, seven. Surely < Persian haft. 

Hocher, burn. Skr. Suska. Cf. KS hokh", fem. hichh", ary. 

Jiva, woman. I should be more inclined to compare Skr. 
yuvati . ? ef. also B. ju-gur. 

Kair, house. Ks. gara. Note again the disaspiration of H. 
ghar. In old Paisici Prakrit g may become &. 

Kan, ear. Ks. kan. The Hindi word is kdn, not kan. 

Kani, hen, chicken. $. kankoro-co, cock; B. kur or kunr, 
chicken. B. kakak, a fowl. 

Katsi, scissors. Surely this is the Pisica root kat, H. kas, cut, 


and has nothing to do with gainchi. 
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Ka, play. Not IL. £é/, but y khe/, to play, sport. 


Kin, count. Rightly compared with IH. giu-nd, but note the 


old Paisaci hardening of g to &. 

A7/, cheese. Lb. kil-dr, cheese. 

Kin, buy. S. Ykrin, Cf. Mindi kin-nd, Skr. krindmi. 

Ninlo, tired, Skr. ksina, WU. hin. 

War, beat. M. hod, hot. 

Luiti, she, lester, he, lénde, they. The 7 of the third person 
appears as K. ele-dris, they, V. es-/e, he. Cf. Mawei Bhil., 
“ld, he (connected with Pisica), 

Macho, fish. B. matsa. 

Matto, drunk. Ks. mat”. 

Mivee, face. M. mein. 

Nav, name Ks. nav. 

Vervo, new. KS. nav". 

Noko, own, % IL. (dialectic) (ap)ncka. 

Pal, brother. Cf. G. blaia, P. lai, with Paisici hardening of 
h to ))- 

Pander, shut. Wl. bandh-nd. Cf. the old Pisica change of 
4 to p, and the disaspiration of dh. 

Panjer, tist. = Pers. panja. 

Pin, say=Skr. bhan, Note disaspiration and change of 4 to p. 

Pogger, break=Skr. bhagua, Note ditto, ditto. 

Punsi-rdan, fishing-rod, Note (if this be a genuine word) hard- 
ening of 6 in IL, bansi. 

Rat, blood. Nothing to do with zat. It is Ks. rat. Cf. Skr. 
rakta. 

Rik, side, direction. =Skr. dis, dik. Change of initial d to r 
not uncommon, 

Raklo, a boy. Cf. Gujarati dikrd. Same remarks apply; deri- 
vation from larkd is very doubtful. 

Shalee, rice. B. shali. Nothing to do with Il. chawal. It is 
the Skr. sai. 

Shell, ery out. Cf. WH. chilland. 

Sherro, head. K&S. shé. 

Shtor, four. B. sto. W. sa. S. corr. Tocharish, stwar.' 


' See Sica & SIEGLING, Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indoskythen. In 
Sitzungsberichte der K. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
xxxix (1908), 924. 
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Saster, iron. Ks&. shistar. 
Savo, who, so, what. Cf. Gujarati 46, what? Nothing to do 
with 76. 

Savvi, asdva, to laugh. Ks. as. 

Sig, quick. Note the disaspiration of gh. 

Tatto, hot. Ké&s, tat". 

Trash. Il, tras. 

Tal, hold. Ks. 4 tad, hold up. 

Tav, smoke. If this is IL. dhaa, note the disaspiration and 
hardening of the d. Modern Ks, has duh. 

Wast, hand. Not Pers. dest, but Skr. Hasta. Hence K. hast, 
G. hast, and so on. 
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Conclusion. 


Introduction. 


RE tiGiovus ceremonies, because they are growths and not inven- 
tions, gather to themselves elements of deep significance from 
many sides of life, absorbing a little here, a little there, assimi- 
lating the new to the old, converting incongruities into a single 
unit, with character all its own. The Land Dyak harvest festi- 
vals are to the Dyaks themselves customs with a single meaning, 
handed down, like all good things, from their ancestors. The 
careful analyst may find them more like a new-world city, whose 
component elements have come from many sources. 

The harvest celebration consists of three parts, or one might 
better say, of three separate feasts, one held at the gathering of 
first fruits, one in the middle of harvest, and the last after the 
season’s crop is stored. ‘These rise in an ascending scale of 
importance to the final climax. Considered more broadly, they 
are seen to be only the culmination of a series of similar feasts 
held at intervals throughout the whole process of farming. So 
closely connected are all the farming ceremonials that it is impos- 
sible to understand the distinctively harvest festivals without 
considering at the same time the preceding rites. 

My purpose is to construct, from comparison of numerous 
fragmentary notices, a summary of the religious ceremonies of 
the Land Dyaks directly concerned with care of farms, and to 
point out some of the elements in these which have an obvious 
origin in a present or past condition of their life. 


I. 
Local Factors Determining Agricultural Life. 


A necessary preliminary to any such account of the agricul- 
tural festivals is a brief description of the Dyak process of culti- 
vation and the causes that gave rise to it. Starting with the 
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desire to explain religious customs, I have been driven back and 
back to an inquiry into the island’s geology. For with the 
exception of a few breaks due to the intercurrence of external 
influences, the causal series runs much like an old Mother Goose 
rhyme. Geological forces made the soil, the soil produced the 
crops, the crops determined the method of farming, the method 
of farming demanded fixed social conditions and the social con- 
ditions shaped the ritual. It would carry me beyond the limits 
of this paper to go into a study of these broad primary founda- 
tions. But they demand at least a passing comment. 

1. Physical conditions. The country of the Land Dyaks is 
the northwestern extremity of the Island of Borneo. Here the 
mountain range which forms the boundary between Sarawak and 
the southern mass of the island belonging to the Dutch 
approaches nearer to the sea than it does in its eastern portion, 
and runs almost parallel with the Sarawak coast line. The Land 
Dyaks live in the foothills of this range and in the valleys of the 
four rivers flowing from it through the western corner of Sara- 
wak. In the more mountainous part their country consists of 
alternate valleys and heights, varying from low rounded hills to 
peaks of several thousand feet, the whole covered with dense 
jungle. Nearer the sea it spreads out into jungle-covered 
alluvial plains dotted with isolated mountains and hills, which 
rise abruptly out of the flat country.' The plains were formed 
by centuries of crumbling of the interior sandstone and granite 
mountains; the lonely hills were once rocky islets, which in 
course of time have been completely surrounded by detritus 
deposited by the mountain streams.’ 

Both the mountain valleys and coast plains afford excellent 
soil for rice-culture when stripped of their jungle. Well watered 


‘A. C. Haddon, Head Hunters, Black, White, and Brown, pp. 286, 
314-315; Sir Hugh Low, Sarawak, its Inhabitants and Productions, 
pp. 29, 291-297, 351-352; Mundy, Narrative of Events in Borneo, ii, 
p. 385; Sir James Brooke, in Mundy, i, pp. 193-195, 220, 300, 325, 335- 
336; ibid. in Keppel, Eapedition to Borneo of H. M.S. Dido (American 
edition of 1846), pp. 11-29, 90, 144, and 330; Sir Spencer St.John, Life 
in the Forests of the Far East, i, pp. 26 and 139. 

*G. A. F. Molengraaf, Borneo Expedition. Geological Explorations 
in Central Borneo (English revised edition by G. J. Hinde, 1902), 
pp. 444 ff. 
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by streams and by daily showers, and with tropical suns to bring 
the grain to quick maturity, the country can easily yield a rich 
harvest every six months." 

2. The method of cultivation. How the Land Dyaks came into 
this region, what experience and traditions they brought with 
them, are problems that belong to the nebulous regions of specu- 
lative ethnology.* Nothing is certain enough to take for 
granted; and any discussion of probabilities would carry me 
far beyond reasonable limits. I shall therefore, without forget- 
ting that at any point of our investigation we may come upon 
facts whose explanation lies in a former habitat, consider only 
the influences of the present environment and the known contacts 
with outside peoples. 

The Dyaks’ own traditions point to a comparatively recent 
migration into the part of the country I have described, from 
some region not far distant. The chosen spots for settling would 
naturally be,along the rivers, for more fertile fields and also 
because of the facilities for transportation. This latter is no 
slight consideration in a country without beasts of burden, and 
where the human carriers must traverse so-called “paths” con- 
sisting merely of single logs placed end to end over swamps and 
ravines; and with the extensive method by which farming is 
sarried on in Borneo, many farms must be at a great distance 
from the village. Had the Land Dyaks been left to themselves 
in this fertile country, probably those tribes living below the 
point where the mountain streams become navigable rivers would 
have built longhouses along the banks, as did the Sea Dyaks. 
But they had the misfortune to be easy of access to predatory 
neighbours and were forced to choose the isolated hill as a village 


* Houghton, Memoirs of the Anthropological Society, iii, p. 195, quoted 
by Roth, Natives of Sarawal:, i, p. 60; St.John, i, p. 29; Low, p. 225; 
Keppel, p. 331; Hunt, in ibid., p. 388. 

*Even their presence in Borneo is not perfectly understood. It is 
supposed by some writers that they are aboriginal, by others that they 
came from Java directly, by others from Anam, by others from Java 
via the Malay Peninsula. Cf. W. H. Furness, A Sketch of Folk Lore in 
Borneo, p. 4; G. W. Earl, The Eastern Seas, pp. 239-240, 258, 275-276; 
St.John, ii, p. 334; i, p. 8; Fred. Boyle, Adventures among the Dyaks 


of Borneo, pp. 28 and 252; Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, quoted by Roth, 
ii, p. 277; Low, p. 93 ff.; Haddon, p. 322. 
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site, even when this happened to be some seven or eight miles 
back from a river.’ From this eminence men, women, and chil- 
dren descend daily during the farming season to work on the 
farm lands at its base, or paddle up river to the more distant 
fields. 

Land once cleared for planting is quickly overgrown in tropical 
Borneo. And each season the first farming operation consists of 
clearing the jungle. This is done by cutting through the largest 
trees, which in falling tear the smaller ones with them. The 
fallen forest is then set on fire for the double purpose of clearing 
away the débris and fertilizing the soil. Planting the carefully 
cherished seed is the next stage, and then follow trying months 
of constant weeding and watching to guard against blight and 
ward off destructive animals, work which falls largely to the 
share of the women. When the padi is ripe the entire village 
turns out again for several weeks’ strenuous labor of harvesting, 
and a joyful carrying home and storing of the grain.° 


TT. 
The Agricultural Feasts. 


1. Their connection with the season. The whole labor of 
farming is for the Dyaks no mere prosaic routine, but a super- 
naturally protected process with constant festal interruptions. 
Before they begin clearing the land, a preliminary rite of taking 
omens divinely determines the location of the farm, which, owing 
to their habit of allowing land to lie fallow between crops, is 
never the same two years in succession. A religious feast is held 
in the midst of the work of cutting the jungle, preparatory to 
planting, and another when the fallen forest is set on fire. A 
third feast blesses the seed. Then follow several uneventful 
months while the rice is maturing. During this time no general 
celebrations occur. But individual families perform lesser rites ; 
if any accident happens to the farm, if they have bad dreams, 
if a tree falls across the field path, in case of sickness or acci- 


5 Low, pp. 278-279, 285-287. 

°Thid., pp. 225-232, 317; Brooke in Keppel, pp. 144-146; Grant, p. 31, 
quoted by Roth, i, p. 400; Wallace, i, p. 110, quoted ibid., i, p. 407; 
Brooke Low, MS. notes, quoted ibid., p. 403. 

“Padi” is the general term for the unhusked rice. 
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dental death, and when the government rice-tax is paid.* The 
next tribal function is the gathering of first fruits when the grain 
is ripe. It is followed in a couple of weeks by the mid-harvest 
festival, which interrupts the work of reaping. The final great- 
est feast of the year celebrates the completion of the whole 
process. Each tribal ceremony marks a distinct stage in the 
agricultural work. 

2. Common characteristics. There is a curious similarity in 
these rites. They all consist of a putting aside of ordinary 
occupations, the inhabitants of a village remaining indoors, eat- 
ing scantily, and receiving no visitors; of beating of gongs and 
drums; of erecting an altar on which are placed choice offerings 
to the spirits; of killing a fowl or pig; and finally of ending the 
taboo by eating the slain animals, and great merrymaking. 

The principal difference is in the length of the taboo and the 
number of animals killed. From the one day interdict and sacri- 
fice of a single fowl at jungle cutting and jungle burning, as also 
on the occasion of family offerings, the amount of time and 
number of victims required increase with the growing importance 
of the feasts, to two days’ and nights’ taboo, with several fowls 
killed, at the gathering of first fruits; four days, with sacrifice 
of pigs as well as fowls, at mid-harvest; finally, to eight or even 
sixteen days’ taboo, with slaughter of many pigs and fowls, at 


the end of the season.* 


ITf. 
Practical Reasons for the Feasts. 


If we ask why religious celebrations should be held on the 
oceasions the Dyaks have chosen, the reason for each is not far to 
seek. 

1. Need of propitious weather. At jungle cutting and when 
the ground is burnt over and the seed planted, the Dyaks feel 
themselves peculiarly dependent upon the action of unseen 


7 There is also a feast held at some time during the season,—I have 
been unable to find the exact time,—which secures as a necessary 
preparation for it, the putting in order of paths around the village, and 
leading to the farms. Cf. below, note 51. 

* St.John, i, pp. 185, 190-198, 203; Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, quoted 
by Roth, i, pp. 401, 412, 414; Low, pp. 251, 254, 262. 
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forces. Wet weather at the beginning of this process would 
indefinitely delay preparing the farms. But as soon as the seed 
is actually planted plentiful rains are desired. The time has 
been chosen by the elders of the tribe so as to take advantage of 
the end of the dry season for burning, the beginning of the wet 
for planting. But the weather is not entirely calculable; and 
the evil spirits who take a malicious delight in sending storms at 
the wrong time must be appeased. 

2. Local accidents. The lesser celebrations during the growth 
of the rice are simply to ward off the attacks of spirits who bring 
disaster. It seems curious that the government rice-tax should 
be regarded as one of the disastrous accidents of farming. But 
under Malay rule it was, to say the least, a misfortune. The 
custom of Malay officials was to collect revenue by sending boats 
to take the Dyaks’ rice in nominal exchange for goods not worth 
one tenth its value, and usually things the Dyaks did not want. 
If any tribe objected to this bargain the women and children 
were carried off into slavery. Sir Spencer St.John, who describes 
this religious ceremony, wrote from observations made about 
1855, only a few years after the cession of this part of the country 
to Rajah Brooke; and he is probably referring to a custom insti- 
tuted during Malay control, and kept alive by dread of traders 
of that nation who continued to drive their oppressive bargains 
wherever the Rajah was unable at the time to protect his 
weakened subjects.® 

3. Survival of historic utility. While the planting feast, like 
the sacrifice at jungle cutting, may be partially accounted for as 
an offering and prayer for rain, the accompanying rite of bless- 
ing the seed, performed by the priestesses, and the solemn plant- 
ing of a few sacred grains called the “soul of the rice,” must be 
considered in connection with a ceremony at the mid-harvest and 
final feasts, in which the season before this “soul” has been 
secured from the crop. On these two occasions there is a wild 
dance of gaily-dressed priests and priestesses, carrying mystic 
symbols, and they whirl about the room to the accompaniment 
of drums and gongs. At last the high priest springs on the altar 
and shakes the corner-post. Small stones, bunches of hair, and 


*Low, p. 247; Brooke in Mundy, i, p. 188; St.John, i, p. 198; 
Keppel, p. 339 ff. 
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grains of rice fall at the feet of the dancers. These grains are 
the soul, and are carefully kept to be planted with the seed next 
year. On this, they think, depends the life and health of the 
crop, for nothing can live without a soul.’® 

I should like to offer a tentative suggestion as to the possible 
origin of this custom, from a study of Dyak conditions. It 
cannot be more than tentative with the meagre historical 
information available. 

Dyak tradition affirms that they have become settled rice- 
planters only in recent times. At some time before they came 
to their present habitat, they were wandering jungle folk, like 
the savages still to be found at the headwaters of most Borneo 
rivers, living by hunting and trapping and the wild fruits and 
edible roots of the forest. Then someone, a demigod they say— 
taught them to cut and burn 





probably some Malays or Javans 
and plant." 

Now the first lesson of a people just beginning agriculture is 
to refrain from eating all the crop, in order to save a little for 
seed. Long custom and the experienced advantages of prudence 
are not present to aid their restraint. But religious authority 
appeals to them. It becomes a duty commanded by the gods to 
preserve seed-grain and bury it in the fields with prayer and 
ritual the next year. The duty is taught in the most impressive 
way, ceremonially. As such people advanced in agricultural 


Cf. accounts by St.John and Chalmers noted above, also St.John, 
i, p. 187; Roth, i, p. 263; Brooke in Keppel, p. 194. Mr. F. B. Jevons 
(Introduction to the History of Religion, ech. x) says that totemism 
taught these savages the lesson of abstinence from eating the flesh of 
cattle and all the wheat, and this made an increase of herds and crops. 
The principle implied in this statement, that necessary foresight was 
secured religiously, is exactly the line on which I have conjectured the 
growth of the Land Dyak ceremony. It will be seen, however, merely 
from this case of the Land Dyaks, that Mr. Jevons’s sweeping general- 
ization on totemism will have to be somewhat modified. There is 
nothing, so far as I can see, approaching a clan totem in the Dyaks’ 
idea of the rice, nor, indeed, of any of the several deities connected with 
harvest. It is just such difficulties that call for further intensive 
studies of the conditions of individual peoples as a basis for general 
comparative theories. 

“" For a discussion of this legend of the origin of rice-culture, cf. article 
by the present writer in this JOURNAL, vol. xxvi, part one. 
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experience to the present position of the Land Dyaks, keeping 
the grain for planting would be a matter of course, no longer 
needing ritual persuasion. So that in the present transmuted 
ceremony not all the seed but only a few grains, called the soul 
of the rice, are religiously preserved and prayerfully planted. 

4. T'ribal reasons for the rite of first fruits. The offering of 
first fruits to the god of harvest seems almost too commonplace 
to need any explanation. But perhaps it may not be amiss to 
point out one or two of its beneficial results to the Land Dyaks. 

It serves, in the first place, to emphasize the community ideal. 
No man may touch his own harvest till the priestesses have 
gathered bunches of grain from all the fields, and the common 
feast of the whole village has been held. After this is over they 
may repair the bamboo platferms on which the rice is trodden 
out and set about the work of reaping. 

The simultaneous harvesting thus secured has also its practical 
advantages. By this means the men, whose field work is not 
needed between the time of felling the jungle and reaping, are all 
left free at the same time to organize jungle expeditions.’* 

Timely ripening of all fields has been secured by a simul- 
taneous planting. The laggards and indolent are kept up to this 
by a strict taboo which forbids a man to eat new rice under any 
circumstances until his own be ripe. Sir Hugh Low says that 
this custom “was doubtless intended in its original institution to 
prevent the prevalence of indolence. . . . Could they eat the 
new rice, many of them would perhaps, from idleness, delay the 
preparing of their farms, hoping to borrow, and thus become 
indebted to their more industrious neighbors; but with this 
curious but useful practice before them, they all plant at one 
time . . . and can only becéme indebted toward the end of 
the season.”?* 

5. Rest and reaction. The mid-harvest festival, Chalmers 
aptly suggests, gives an interval of rest in the hard labor of har- 
vesting. The prospect of feasting and drinking and excitement 


“For description of hunting, birds’ nest and bees’ wax gathering cf. 
Low, pp. 314-316; Grant, quoted by Roth, i, p. 428; St.John, i, pp. 224- 
229; of the war path—Brooke in Keppel, pp. 190-192; ibid., in Mundy, 
i, p. 331. 

® Low, p. 302. 
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gives added zest to their early work; and the religious enthusiasm 
aroused stirs them to further efforts. 

That the greatest of the farming festivals should celebrate the 
completion of the season seems fitting. It is the normal reaction 
to merriment and lavishness, when the strain of toil and fru- 
gality is suddenly released. This is the end of labor; the other 
feasts were only intervals. 

But the Dyak theory of an occasion is not apt to correspond to 
its real cause. The interpretation of this “Nyishupen” is con- 
nected with their whole conception of the spirit world and its 
relation to their well-being. Sickness and ill-luck, they think, 
come to men and crops from the onslaught of evil spirits, and 
may be warded off by the application of charms, or by religious 
ceremonies, known from this connection as doctorings. The 
annual harvest home gave an excellent opportunity for a periodic 
preventive, and is regarded as a general doctoring to secure 
supernatural protection to men and fields. 

To sum up the occasions for the agricultural feasts—they 
occur when special requisites of weather or threatening of disas- 
ter make the people feel a need of supernatural aid, or when some 
practical purpose may be served by a temporary suspension of 


labor and a communal gathéring. 


IV. 
Dyak Feasts in General. 


1. Harvest festivals fully understood only in connection with 
other feasts. The reasons I have given seem to me to account 
sufticiently for the timing of the agricultural celebrations. For 
the existence among the Dyaks of religious feasts as such, we 
must look farther than the exigencies of the farming process. 
For not only are the three harvest celebrations similar in many 
respects to the lesser ceremonies that precede them, but in general 
character all are like numerous other feasts that have nothing 
to do with planting and reaping. 

Ceremonies of supernatural import are coextensive with their 
jollifications and great social gatherings. Or rather we may say 
that every assemblage for unusual eating and drinking and 
pleasurable excitement has been given a religious significance. 
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. Feast and fast—its use. Dyak economy, in many respects 
not unlike civilized economy, consists in doing without for a 
longer or shorter period and then indulging to one’s heart’s con- 
tent. It is one way, and for undisciplined people a very effective 
way, of preserving the food supply. It also serves a more round- 
about economic purpose, particularly as regards drinking, by 
keeping them between whiles efficient for labor. They ordinarily 
refrain altogether from their favorite intoxicant and are com- 
pensated for this restraint by plentiful indulgence at feasts. 
Shall we blame the feasts as cultivating a love for arrack or is 
it truer to see in them the prospective pleasure which gives the 
childlike Dyaks sufficient self-control for the intermediate 
temperance ?"* 

3. Education in ideals. Given the alternate feasting and fast- 
ing, which may or may not in itself have been regarded as a duty 
to the gods, the spiritual meaning which has become attached to 
the feasts makes them unconsciously serve a purpose which we 
are inclined to regard as a product of our most recent activities,— 
the purpose of general religious education. For not even in the 
jungle does the individual develop spontaneously the attitude of 
mind and conduct which has grown out of the community’s 
experience and crystalized in generations of tradition. The 
various feasts impress upon the Dyak’s mind his tribal ideals. 
Occurring generally as a reaction after a period of strain or dis- 
tress, every merrymaking is given a religious interpretation 
according to the occasion.*® 

When the successful warriors return, the celebration takes the 
character of worship of the trophy heads, and the gods of war; 
the ritual during the farming season is addressed to the gods of 
harvest; when a man dies, the feast which ends the mourning 
taboo emphasises their ideas of life and death, and the necessity 


“Grant, p. 19, and Denison, p. 45, quoted by Roth, i, p. 392; St.John, 
i, pp. 219, 230. 

* Sir Hugh Low (p. 253) says that “the Dyaks, excepting on festival 
occasions, pay but little attention to their divinities,” but that they are 
often in dread of the malignant spirits. The worship of evil spirits is 
a deep-rooted pre-agricultural cult, which the Land Dyaks have by no 
means abandoned. If the new and higher gods are forgotten between 
festivals in their honour, there is so much the more need for periodic 


celebrations to keep them in mind. 
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of living well to secure future happiness; the feast for the new- 
born child, the interrelation of all members of the tribe, and also 
the influence over their lives of the unseen spirits; the celebration 
at housebuilding, once more the community life and devotion to 
the community gods; the feast at inauguration of a chief, the 
responsibilities of leadership on the one side, of loyal devotion on 
the other.’® 

Thus the feasts keep in mind the traditional religious attitude. 
There is among the Dyaks no literature, no pulpit, no school. 
Their training in the national faith is by the kindergarten method 
of festal object lesson. 

One can hardly fail to see its result who stops for a moment 
to consider the emotional power of ritual. Stirring the imagina- 
tion and the will, it impresses an idea as no amount of rational 
reiteration could do. 

So much for the agricultural feasts in general. They have a 
direct practical side of economy, and of timing so as to be 
advantageous to the system of farming; and a moral effect 
which has an ultimate practical influence. If we analyse more 
closely the component factors of each ceremony it will not be 
difficult to find in these, too, besides a mere symbolic picturing 
of tribal life, an assistance to immediate material utility as well 
as the more subtle benefit of implanting ideals. I shall attempt 
to trace these influences in each of the characteristic elements of 
the agricultural feasts,—the taboo, the animal sacrifice, the invo- 
cation to the gods, the personnel of the participants, and the 


ritual symbolism. 


V. 
The Festal Taboo. 


1. [ts association with a general scheme of prohibitions. An 
inseparable adjunct of every feast is the taboo. It varies little 
in character on the several occasions, as we have seen, but greatly 
in extent. This taboo at feast time is one of the most interesting 
usages with which we have to deal. Its theory and sanction reach 


* Boyle, p. 211; St.John, i, pp. 170, 175, 181, 196, 197; Keppel, 
p. 233; Brooke in Keppel, pp. 189, 191, 194; Brooke in Mundy, i, 
pp- 199, 201, 204; Low, pp. 254, 263. 
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out into the entire scheme of Dyak belief. Its consequences 
involve the whole social order. As the agricultural feasts could 
not be explained with reference only to the events they marked, 
but were found to be fundamentally the same as the feasts of 
birth, death, and war, merely timed and given character by the 
occasion; so the farming taboos are but part of a complex system 
of prohibitions covering many spheres of activity. 

Under the generic name of taboo, convention has chosen to class 
all the prohibitions in primitive religion whose transgression 
brings instant, automatic punishment. So that whatever may 
have been the original Polynesian meaning of the word, tabooed 
has come to be in common parlance a strong term for prohibited. 
The use of the Borneo equivalent, “pamali,” or in the Land 
Dyak speech, “porich,” covers a multitude of negative commands, 
and is therefore fairly well represented by the common sense of 
the word taboo. 

Naturally many sorts of things are religiously interdicted. 
There is the taboo on certain wild animals, which is in Borneo, 
as has been shown for many other people, an evident game law; 
there is the taboo on fruit trees, which sanctions private property 
by bringing swift disaster on anyone other than the owner who 
touches them; there is the taboo on warlike dances in time of 
peace, a wise provision among this excitable people for following 
the maxim about sleeping dogs; and a taboo on consanguineous 
marriage, which upholds the social order by threats of immediate 
disaster. Of wide application is this system of preventives, a 
simple and efficient means of securing law and order."* 

Extremely effective, one would say, if you can get the people 
to believe in it. It may occur to some to question how this desir- 
able end is secured. Lang meets the question by saying that the 
results of breaking the taboo accord with fancied experience, 
not with real. He gives childlike people the credit they deserve 
for constructive imagination. And this helps to account for the 
many absurd taboos, unmeaning to us at least, which are gravely 
given equal weight with progressive, socializing laws. Lang 
further shows that the supernatural effect of taboo is often 
actually brought about by suggestion. A man who finds he has 





* Brooke in Keppel, p. 146; Denison, pp. 14, 18, quoted by Roth, i, 
pp. 388, 389; St.John, i, pp. 206, 209, 223; Low, pp. 266, 300; Boyle, 
p- 211. 
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committed the awful deed which brings death, succumbs to sheer 
fright. Instances of this sort are well authenticated. 

Accepting all this, I should like to offer a further hint. One 
does not need to produce hypnotically most of the disasters the 
Dyaks attribute to the infringement of taboos. Crops fail, houses 
burn, sickness comes; of course because someone broke the taboo. 
Let a wise old man of the Dyaks but point out the connection 
between transgression and penalty, and the evidence of fact is 
irrefutable. 

The taboo in general, then, is a religious means of securing 
social utility, a warning against doing certain unadvisable things 
lest dire results follow. The festal taboo is also of this nature, 
though perhaps less obviously than some others. 

2. The taboo at feast time consists, not as the others we have 
been considering of prohibitions of things always wrong, but of 
temporary interdict of daily duties. The festal taboo sets apart 
from one to sixteen days for religious observances, and makes the 
feast of many times the effectiveness it would have if it were a 
mere accompaniment of ordinary doings. Indeed this cessation 
of labor is indispensable if the whole village is to join in the 
long, elaborate ritual. Change of occupation thus heightens the 
sacredness of the feast, and also gives leisure for its enjoyment. 
The closed house, moreover, secures the presence of every member 
of the tribe, and secures freedom from outside intrusion, a wise 
provision to keep the wealth of the tribe from being displayed 
to raiders. 

Some of the agricultural taboos have incidentally special 
advantages, as that which closes the farms for a few days after 
planting and gives the seed a start before being trampled on.** 
And again, the cessation of labor in the midst of harvesting 
provides for a needed rest. The Dyaks are reported to be good 
workers by fits and starts. If we wish to go further in our search 
for causes, we might find that this characteristic had something 
to do with all the labor taboos. A single religious fact, analysed 
to the bottom, often reveals as many causes as a simple action 
sometimes has reinforcing motives. It is not at all improbable 
that the Dyak leaders instinctively regulated the inherent ten- 
dencies to drop work and celebrate at any moment, by making 
idleness a periodic religious duty. 


* Low, p. 262. 
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VI. 
Animal Sacrifice at the Harvest Feasts. 

1. A normal instance. Associated with every occasion when a 
taboo is declared is the custom of religiously killing and eating 
an animal. The sacrificial animals of the Dyaks, in common 
with all the settled tribes of this part of Borneo, are fowls and 
domestic pigs. These, as we have seen, are killed and eaten at all 
the harvest feasts. Each worshipper partakes of some of the 
flesh, a small portion is placed on the altar as the share of the 
spirits invoked, and the blood is sprinkled over the participants. 
In all three respects this is a perfectly normal instance of animal 
sacrifice. It may be interesting to see how this case, in which 
we know fairly exactly the conditions and customs of the people, 
fits into one or two current theories on the subject of animal 
sacrifice. 

2. Dyak sacrifice cannot be explained by totemistic theories 
or as a survival of a hunting or herding stage. According to 
Jevons, the sacred animal is killed because blood is regarded as 
the seat of life, and therefore when the presence of the superna- 
tural totem ally is needed its blood must be shed.’® Apart from 
any objections one may have to the logic of this theory, it 
evidently does not apply to the custom of the Dyaks. For 
neither their fowls nor their pigs, though they have some super- 
natural powers, have the characteristic attributes of totem gods. 
They are neither individual nor tribal tutelary spirits, the tribe 
is not supposed to be descended from them, or even allied to them 
in friendly agreement. Nor in this instance is the presence of 
the victim’s spirit secured by shedding its blood. On the con- 
trary, a Kenyah address to the sacrificial animal shows the belief 
that killing the pig sends its spirit away to take messages to the 
higher gods.*° 


” Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, ch. xi. 

*”“<Tt is probable that Balli Penyalong is never addressed without the 
slaughter of one or more pigs, and also that no domestic pig is ever 
slaughtered without being charged beforehand with some message of 
prayer to Balli Penyalong which its spirit may carry up to him.” Hose 
and McDougall, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1901, p. 181. 
Balli Penyalong is the Supreme Being of the Kenyahs, ibid., p. 174; ef. 
also William Furness, Home Life of the Head Hunters, p. 40. 
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Jevons asserts (inconsistently, I think, with the examples he 
has given) that animal sacrifice dates from the pastoral stage 
and does not go back to the hunting stage. Tiele, however, 
thinks it characteristic of both these periods. He says that the 
earliest sacrifice would be animal if “the earliest race of men 
were hunters and herdsmen, and not tillers of the soil, whose 
offerings to their gods would consist of the first fruits of their 
field, flowers, and other produce.” ** 

Contrary to Tiele’s theory, in Borneo it is just the tillers of the 
soil who do sacrifice animals. None of the tribes have had any 
experience of herding, an occupation impossible in the jungle. 
All, it is true, are to some extent hunters at the present time; and 
there is strong reason for believing that the tribes now settled in 
agricultural communities were once, like their kinsmen of the 
inner forests, almost entirely dependent upon spear and blow- 
pipe. It might be surmised that the agriculturists’ animal 
sacrifice was a survival of this hunting stage. In that case we 
should expect to find it much in evidence among the wild forest 
people who have not developed further. These people have in 
their religion much in common with the agricultural tribes. But 
in no account of them have I been able to find the slightest trace 
of animal sacrifice. Apparently in Borneo it is not until animals 
have been domesticated that they are used as sacrificial victims.** 

3. The sacrifice is a means of economizing a limited supply of 
domestic animals. In diseussing the sacrifice of domestic 
animals, Robertson Smith says that they were the luxury, or 
famine food, not only of the agricultural Semites, but also among 


*! Jevons, ch. xii; Tiele, Elements of the Science of Religion, ii, p. 144. 
22 One of the chief occasions of animal sacrifice among the agricultural 
tribes is in ease of illness, when the waving and killing of a chicken, or 
slaughter of a pig, is regarded as one of the essential elements of the 
ceremonial cure. It is noticeable that in Haddon’s account of a medi- 
cine-man cure among the Punans, forest people of the interior of the 
Kayan country, while many symbolic actions are described very similar 
to parts of the “cures” of more advanced tribes, there is a striking 
absence of any mention of a slain animal. Haddon would hardly have 
omitted this had it been part of the rite (pp. 366-367). 

The only sacrifice of which I have an account among the wandering 
tribes is the offering of an ornament to the spirit of a newly-entered 
river. Furness, Folk-Lore, p. 25. 
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the earlier nomadic Arabs.** And in another place, that the 
sanctity of domestic ainmals must generally be referred to the 
earliest nomadic times.** To nomadic, that is herding, times 
their sanctity cannot be referred in Borneo, where such times 
never existed. But I believe that the same cause which made the 
herd sacred to the nomads, (a reason that Dr. Smith implied in 
the passage I referred to, but has not fully developed,) the social 
economy which provided for the preservation of the herd by 
restricting slaughter to solemn and festal occasions, also accounts 
for the sanctity and sacrifice of Borneo fowls and pigs. 

The wild pigs are apparently killed by the Dyaks unrestrictedly 
whenever they can find them. All over Borneo they are reported 
to be plentiful. And there is little need of conomy in this respect. 

The domestic pigs, foreigners declare, can hardly be diserimi- 
nated from the wild; but the Dyaks value them highly. They 
keep them under their houses and take pains to feed them. 
St.John says that they “have a sort of respect” for them, and 
that an English gentleman was once in disgrace for allowing his 
dogs to hunt one that was wandering about the fruit groves, one 
that he took to be a wild pig. At time of harvest they take their 
pigs out to the farms and pen them under the houses there, “that 
they may with their owners partake of the plenty of the joyous 
season.”” Then at the harvest feasts, as on all important occa- 
sions, a pig is killed with great solemnity and ceremony.*° 

The supply of domestic pigs is restricted; and doubtless the 
high value set upon them in itself gave an impetus to the venera- 
tion. Still more effective is the need for frugality which must 
be religiously supported in a community of thoughtless folk. 

The explanation of restricted supply may not seem to apply to 
the sacrifice of fowls, which are reported to be plentiful every- 
where. In fact, perhaps not, but in principle it does. The value 
of abstinence is not to be measured by numbers alone, but by any 
effective motive for saving. And in this case it is not fear of 
extermination that makes it advisable to kill sparingly, but the 
greater advantages the Dyaks can get by selling their fowls to 
the Malays than by eating them themselves. According to Sir 


* The Religion of the Semites, pp. 222-223. 
* Tbid., p. 311. 
* St.John, ii, p. 250, and i, p. 185; Low, p. 309. 
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Hugh Low,** “Fowls are plentiful, but preserved more for sale 
to the Malays than for the use of the families who rear them.” 
It is because they are sacred, the Dyaks say, that they do not eat 
them.** But it is a sort of sacredness that does not prevent their 
selling them. Indeed, I think it is the result of the selling. 

From their restricted killing, the fowls as well as pigs have 
become indissolubly associated with religious rites. A part of 
the ritual of sacrifice is to wave them and thus secure some mystic 
benefit. When a small portion of boiled fowl is given to every- 
one at the feast, it brings good luck and security from sickness to 
all the recipients. A chief told Denison that without the distri- 
bution of boiled fowl he would not have dared to order the gongs 
to be beaten, for this was the part of the rite that made all the 
rest effective.** They have come to consider fowls as especially 
created for purposes of sacrifice, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing Sea Dyak address to the victim*®; since the Sea Dyaks 
have the same customs as the Land Dyaks in sacrifice of fowls, 
this may be fairly regarded as representing the feelings of both 
peoples :— 

“The speckled fowl for sacrificial waving and cleansing. 
For doctoring, for resisting. 
Ye fowls enable us to escape the curse muttered unheard :” 


To counteract the omen of the low-voiced deer. 
Hence ye fowls are for having and for offering. 


But will not the bodies of birds suffice 7 


Many may be the birds, and many the minas, 
Bodies of hornbills, and bodies of green parrots; 
But all are ineffectual for waving, for offering: 


They are not worth a fowl as big as the fingers. 


** Low, p. 310. 

* Low, pp. 265-266. 

*S Cf. account of a feast at Aup, by Denison, quoted by Roth, i, p. 245; 
also St.John, i, p. 179. 

* Translation of a Sea Dyak invocation by Archdeacon Perham, Jour. 
Straits Asiatic Soc., No. 19, 1887, quoted by Roth, i, p. 276. 

* Whenever a bad omen is heard a fowl must be killed, and this sacri- 
fice is supposed to avert the predicted evil. 

* Here follows a long list of the sacred birds of the jungle, whose 
omen cries are supposed to be messages of encouragement or warning 
from the great spirit. 
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That is the thing for waving and for offering. 


“Ye fowls were ever the seed (for sacrifice) 
From our grandfathers and grandmothers, 
From ancient times from chiefs of old, 
Down to your fathers and mothers, 
Because we give you rice, we breed you, 
We give you food, give you nourishment, 
We hang for you nests, we make for you roosts, 
We make you coops, we make you baskets. 
“Ye are in debt for sugar-cane as long as a pole, 
In debt for plantains, a long bunch.  ete.™ 


“Ye fowls scare away sickness, and make it run 
To the opening dawn of the morning 
To the end of the further heavens. 


“So now we have nothing to hurt us, nothing wrong.” 

While the motive of searcity can hardly be urged for the sanctity 
and sacrifice of fowls, the principle, if my conjecture is right, is 
exactly the same as that which makes for the sparing of the valu- 
able pig. It is a religiously enforced abstinence for the sake of 
greater benefits. The importance of fowls in Dyak economy, 
even considering the selling price, is somewhat less than that of 
pigs. Hence the fowls are used in minor ceremonies, the pigs, 
or both together, in general rejoicings. 

So much, for the mere fact of sacrifice,—the killing and eating 
of the sacred animal. It is somewhat stretching the modern 
meaning of the word to call it a sacrifice at all, since only a tiny 
portion of the meat is given up to the gods, and the rest furnishes 
a merry feast. If-we were to conform to strict logic rather than 
usage in diction, it might be more appropriate to term the period 
of fasting between occasions the sacrifice. The custom is, how- 
ever, very much of a sacrifice in the etymological sense of the 
term, making sacred. 

4. Social purpose of the sacrifice the same as among totemists 
and herders, to secure community spirit. We have noted the 
importance attached to giving a small portion of the meat to every- 


“This stanza is a long description of the various good things fed te 


domestic fowls. 
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one present. There is more in this than mere justice of distribution. 
For the meat is eaten as a sacred morsel, and this, together with 
the touching of each person with the blood, constitutes a magical 
doctoring, eagerly sought by every member of the tribe for the 
immunity to disease it is supposed to insure. The actual result 
of this communal character of the feast is to bind the worship- 
pers closely together in a common experience of divine protec- 
tion. Among a people such as the natives of Borneo, where the 
custom of blood-brotherhood obtains, the members of the tribe 
touched with the blood of the same sacred animal would have a 
strong feeling of fellowship and mutual obligation. 

In tracing the origin of the Semitic sacrificial feast, Robertson 
Smith says that must be considered as having been from the first 
a public feast of clansmen. This is exactly what the farm 
sacrifices of the Land Dyaks are, tribal feasts endowed with 
religious significance. In the case of the Semites, this author 
points out that the act of eating and drinking with a man was a 
symbol and a confirmation of mutual obligations, and that in the 
sacrificial meal the idea was expressed that the god and his wor- 
shippers were commensals.** The Dyaks of Borneo are only 
less hospitable than the Semites, and hospitality carries with 
them the same obligations. . It is not permitted to a Dyak to 
eat with an enemy, unless a reconciliation is desired. And as 
with the Semites, there is in the Dyak sacrament the same ide: 
of the god as feasting together with the people. <A portion for 
the gods invoked is put on the altar. And it consists not only of 
a bit of the flesh of the sacred animal, but of all the accompani- 
ments eaten by the Dyaks, rice, fruit, and dainties. 

Such feasting together of gods and clansmen when the sacred 
animal is killed is found not only among herders, like the Arabs, 
but among many totemistic hunting clans. 

Why, we may ask, then, is not this form of animal sacrifice 
found among non-agricultural hunters of Borneo?** In the first 
place, the jungles are so full of game that periodic restrictions 

® Pp. 279, 265, 269. 

** Low speaks several times of the hospitality of the Land Dyaks. Cf. 
pp. 240, 243, 294; for eating together when peace is made with enemies, 
p. 213. Cf. also Roth, i, p. 72. For the Dyak idea of feasting with the 
gods, ef. descriptions referred to above, note 8. 
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on killing are hardly necessary. When occasionally the supply 
begins to lessen in one place the hunters simply move on to 
another, for Borneo is not so thickly populated that hostile 
claimants to hunting grounds restrict one another to any great 
extent to limited localities. And in the second place, still more 
important, the small game which they obtain with trap and blow- 
pipe does not require codperation; hence they are not organized 
into clans. And clan spirit or the community spirit is one of 
the chief causes and products of sacramental feasts.*° 

The same need of community spirit that exists among highly 
organized clans of hunters of big game, if lacking among the wan- 
dering tribes of Borneo, is strong in the agricultural communi- 
ties of the Land Dyaks. Among big game hunters coéperation 
is necessary for the chase; among the Dyaks the men’s clan must 
be organized for defence of farms and villages. Thus we have in 
both cases from different causes, the coherence of the virile clan. 
The Dyaks have, also, larger than the clan, the codperative group 
of the entire tribe, men, women, and children, who work together 
on the farms, and these all take part in the feasts. 

Just in so far as the Dyaks have the same conditions and the 
same needs as the totemistic hunting clans and nomadic herders, 
their custom of animal sacrifice is the same. The agricultural 
Land Dyaks have the same reasons for periodic slaughter of 
sacred animals and the social sacramental feast as have hunters 
and herders, viz., the preservation of a limited supply of a certain 
kind of animal food, and the securing of close fellowship and 
loyalty in the tribe. As the Dyak sacrifice, however, is connected 
with farming rites, the conception of the deities in whose honour 
the feast is held is signally different from that of the animal- 
worshipping hunters, or herders. With the latter the animal 
slain is mystically at the same time the god who feasts with them. 
In the Dyak feast higher gods than the sacred animals, the more 
abstract deities who preside over farming, are the spiritual guests. 


VII. 
The Gods Invoked. 
A fair impression of the harvest feasts can scarcely be given 


without a few words about the gods in whose honour they are 





* Furness, p. 175; St.John, i, p. 56. 
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held. But I shall say only enough to show their appropriateness 
to the occasion. For my present purpose is a study of the feasts 
on the side of ritual and custom rather than of mythology. 

The Dyak pantheon is populous. And from the multitudinous 
spirits a few are singled out to be invited to each feast. Certain 
omen birds are invoked at house-building, others before taking a 
journey; at the head-feast following battle the tutelary spirits 
of war are implored to be present, and these same fierce Komang 
and Triu are asked for aid when traps are set in the jungle. 
When the site for the farms is to be chosen, the same birds who 
help fix the location of a new house are consulted. In the 
sacrifices that are made at the farms when accidents occur, it is 
the malignant spirits supposed to have caused the trouble who 
are propitiated with offerings. 

With the exception of the taking of omens for the farms, and 
the appeasing of malicious demons with small rites, the spirits 
invoked at all the agricultural festivals belong to a higher class 
of deities than those who grace less pacific occasions. They are 
their “more powerful and good spirits,” sometimes spoken of as 
the “rajahs of the spiritual world.” The invocation at the three 
harvest feasts mentions particularly the following: the rajahs of 
the sun, moon and stars, the Sultan of Brunei, the English Rajah 
of Sarawak, and the great god Tuppa.*® 

This Tuppa is the most powerful of the gods, to whom all 
lesser spirits are subordinated. He lives far off in the sky, 
whence he sends rain to make the rice grow, or destructive 
thunder and lightning in his anger. It is he who sends down the 
“soul of the rice.” He has a pure and beneficent nature, and 
looks upon war with horror.*? I have discussed more fully else- 
where the attributes of the god Tuppa.** It will be enough to 
note here that he is in general the patron of agriculture. 

The other rajahs invoked are also deities whose concept has 
grown out of the farm life: the Sultan of Brunei, dreaded as a 
supernatural power because of his oppressive absorbing of all 


* Rev. William Chalmers, quoted by Roth, i, p. 216; Low, p. 251. 
* Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 165-167; Low, 
pp. 249, 254. 
3% Harvest Gods of the Land Dyaks, JAOS., vol. xxvi (first half), 
pp. 165-175. 
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their wealth in grain; the English Rajah, their protector against 
his demands; and the sun, moon, and stars, reverenced for their 
benefits in ripening the grain and in determining the seasons.*° 

The feasts are by no means logically deduced from the nature 
of the gods they celebrate. For we have seen that the agricul- 
tural festivals differ only in detail from the celebrations of other 
occasions; while between the gods of agriculture and the gods 
of the jungle there is a striking contrast. The agricultural feasts 
have grown out of many sides of Dyak life; but the gods of these 
feasts from only one,—from the experiences of farm life. 

Not only are the agricultural patrons a deification of the 
powers of man and nature whose action affects the crops for weal 
or woe; but their character reflects the change in intellectual 
scope and ethical ideals which resulted from the Dyak’s settled 
planting. The planning for a harvest long ahead with the 
adaptation of the forces of growth to their use, led to the idea on 
the part of the Dyaks of more ethereal divine powers, greater and 
farther removed than the jungle spirits; while the necessity of 
cooperation for farming, and of peace for trade, led to ethical 
standards in which hostility was replaced by benevolence. It is 
for these reasons that the gods invoked to the harvest feasts are 
the highest and farthest removed, and are peaceful and beneficent. 

Such a radical change in religious ideals is not effected easily. 
And to this day the Dyaks are on much more intimate terms with 
their evil spirits than with the great gods to whom they “pay but 
little reverence” except at the feasts.*° 

In this passing remark of Sir Hugh Low’s we have a key to 
the relation of deities and ritual. It is not the deities which 
‘ause the ritual, but the ritual which cultivates the deities. 
When the sacred feast, which grew, as we have seen, from various 
needs, both material and mental, marked a stage in the farming 
season, it was made an occasion for worshipping the new gods of 
agriculture. The invocation, the sacrifice, the prayers to these 
beings proclaimed them to the people. Thus the agricultural 
festivals served to instill the ideals of the new order. Without 
them the old religious habit of fear and ferocity would be hardly 
broken up. The attitude of men to the unseen powers would be 


* Chalmers, quoted by Roth, i, p. 216. 


“” Low, p. 253. 
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still tricking malicious spirits or making them prayers and 
offerings to avert their wrath. The new and benevolent deities 
not only reflected, but in turn incited an attitude of good will. 
And while the higher conception of deity had its origin in 
developing conditions, it was fostered, and the social results of 
it were fostered, by the ritual observance. 


VIII. 
The Human Participants. 

1. Formation of the Land Dyak tribe. In treating of the 
social influence of the festal sacrifice, we have noted that all 
present must partake of the flesh. And at the great tribal cele- 
brations, foremost among which are the harvest festivals with 
which we are here concerned, those present include every man, 
woman and child in the village. The feasts are in the truest 
sense of the word communal. And thus they reflect the nature 
of the village group. If we examine more closely the personal 
assignment of various parts of the ritual, this also is found to be 
determined by the tribal organization. 

The nature of the primitive tribe is at present a much mooted 
question. Without going into a discussion of general theories, 
or stopping to bring together comparisons with similar peoples, 
I shall try to give a brief statement of the actual composition of 
the Land Dyak tribe and the patent reasons for its form. 

The word tribe, though used in several senses by writers on 
Borneo, usually denotes the village, that is a group of from fifty 
to two hundred families living together in the same longhouse, or 
in several houses close together.*" 


“Cf. discussion by the present writer, JAOS., vol. xxv, 1904, p. 233, 
note. 

The tribal unit among the Land Dyaks almost corresponds with the 
village, though not exactly. There are 21 tribes, living in 29 villages. 
(Chief Resident F. R. O. Maxwell gives 22 tribes; quoted by Roth, i, 
pp. 3-7.) If we ask more closely just what the tribal unit is, I think 
we shall find it to be the mountain. The Serambo tribe, for instance, 
consists of three villages on the same mountain. This mountain is 
unusually favorable to village sites, is well watered, and has abundance 
of fruit trees. As a rule there is only one village on each mountain. 

The location of one or two tribes might seem at first to disprove the 
theory that the mountain is the tribal unit, for their villages are 
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These groups are found only among the settled peoples. The 
wild trappers of the interior have nothing that could fairly be 
called a tribe, though often several families make a camp together 
for mutual protection. But not until rice-planting demanded 
continual residence in one place do we find any real tribal 
organization.” 

There are several reasons why farming brought about the 
village community. In the first place, the river which affords 
easy access to distant fields was a good location for many 
families; in the second place, the preparatory clearing could be 
better done codperatively; in the third place, the grain while 
standing would need to be defended against marauders, and for 
this defence the workers must be near to help one another.** 


scattered in widely separated sites. Where they retain the tribal name 
(e.g., the Sow tribe) this is found to be the name of the mountain which 
was the original tribal habitat, from which they have either been driven 
by hostile attack, or by poverty and desire for better farm land. When 
the tribe is thus broken up, unless the new villages are near enough 
together to coiperate, before long the tribal organization lapses, and 
each village becomes a new political unit, which will eventually take 
the name of its new locality (as the Lundu emigrants from the Serambo 
mountain have done), though for a while the settlers retain the name, 
affection, and customs of the old tribe. Such scattering has, I suppose, 
given rise to the idea prevalent among explorers that the tribe is based 
not upon locality, but upon consanguinity. What we really have here 
is a process of tribal disintegration and reformation. 

The ethnographic division of Land Dyaks is coextensive with the char- 
acteristic environment, and the political unit, the tribe, corresponds to 
the geographic unit of the isolated hill. 

Cf. Keppel, p. 341; Denison, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 4-5; Brooke in 
Mundy, i, pp. 206, 336; Low, p. 294; Brooke in Keppel, p. 299; Boyle, 
p. 62; St.John, i, pp. 10, 29. 

“ Furness, p. 172; Crocker, Sarawak Gazette, No. 122, p. 8, quoted by 
Roth, i, p. 16; Brooke Low, manuscript notes, quoted by Roth, ii, p. 108. 

* As we have seen, the peculiarity of the Land Dyak country which 
distinguishes it from parts of Sarawak occupied by other peoples, is the 
isolated defensible hill rising abruptly out of fertile farm land. The 
Land Dyaks not only grouped in villages for mutual defence, but when 
hard pressed they finally resorted to building their villages on these 
hills. The hills were at the same time the strength and the weakness of 
the country strategically. While their inaccessibility protected the 
village itself, the cultivated fruit trees around it, and the stored grain, 
it left at the mercy of enemies the standing crops at the base, and 
effectually isolated the villages, so that two tribes could not coéperate 
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These needs led to local grouping of a number of families. 
And the groups thus formed laid claim to the district they culti- 
vated, defending their rights aggressively against new-comers. 
Dyak land tenure is traditionally based on the felling of primeval 
jungle, the tribe which first cultivated a tract of land being con- 
sidered as owner of it thereafter. 

Only a small part of the claim is in actual cultivation each 
season, on account of the custom of allowing land to lie fallow for 
several years between crops. The farm site each year is chosen 
by the “elders,” the old and experienced men of the tribe, who 
are good judges of the readiness of land for use. These men, too, 
are the only ones who know the exact extent of their district, a 
knowledge which requires keen observation and good memory in 
the swift-growing, mark-obliterating jungle. From their import- 
ant functions the elders have gained respect, and have become the 
rulers and regulators of internal affairs.** 

They would be all-sufficient were there no external difficulties 
to cope with. But as old jungle is greatly preferred to the newer 
growths on recently cleared lands, ambitious groups are con- 
stantly migrating in search of fresh farming land, coming in 
contact with other tribes, and thus starting long feuds. The 
clash of tribes has instituted ‘the military clan within the agri- 
cultural community. It is naturally composed of the strong 
young men, and is led by a fighting chief, distinct from the 
paternal head of the village.*® 


for mutual protection. It is to this weakness of separation, I believe, 
as contrasted with the advantages for alliance of the position of the 
various Sea Dyak tribes on their great navigable streams, that we must 
attribute the constant reverses of the Land Dyaks, and the military 
dominance of their well-organized neighbours. 

“Grant, p. 28, quoted by Roth, i, p. 397; St.John, i, p. 203; Brooke 
in Mundy, i, p. 211; Houghton, Memoirs of the Anthropological Society, 
iii, p. 200. “Every old man of a tribe knows the exact extent of its 
district.” Low, p. 319. 

“Sir Charles Brooke, T'en Years in Sarawak, i, p. 48, quoted by Roth, 
i, p. 2. The village chief is said by Brooke to hold his power by wealth 
and talents, Keppel, p. 188; by Low, pp. 288-9, to be elected by the 
people “on account of the wisdom and ability he displays in the councils 
of the tribe.” Besides the village chiefs are Panglimas, fighting chiefs, 
“raised to their position on account of courage and ability in war.” 
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When the men are called upon to go off on the war-path, the 
farm work is left more and more to the women, and they receive 
the consideration and homage due to the chief providers of sub- 
sistence. The proud warrior never scorns the commissariat. 
And this is why the Dyak wife is a much more influential person 
than the squaw who must look to her hunting brave for buffalo 
meat. 

The method of farming and the need of defence have thus 
brought about a dual organization of the Land Dyak tribe. 
There is the whole community, men, women, and children, form- 
ing a codperative farming alliance presided over by elders, and 
the fighting men, who are at times subservient members of the 
agricultural group, at times form a free, dominant warrior-clan.*® 

Of comparatively recent date, I believe, is the introduction of 
private property in land, with the consequent isolation of families 
and inequalities of rank and condition. Originally as there 
was more land than they could cultivate, there was no reason for 
private monopolization. Private property first grew up in some 
places with a natural advantage of situation. In tribes that had 
been driven to hills at some distance from a river, or that lived 
on mountain streams too swift for canoes, the labor of carrying 
rice home from a distant farm was tremendous. As the supply 
of rice was limited only by the limit of labor, the families who 
worked on the nearer farms would have a great advantage over 
the others. In such tribes property near the village came to be 
divided into small plots owned separately.*? 

Were the Dyaks isolated, there would be little need of monopoly 
of the best land, or desire for many children to increase the family 
labor force. For in this very fertile country enough rice for 

* Low, pp. 304, 227, 229, 230; Brooke Low, quoted by Roth, i, p. 402; 
Grant, p. 31, quoted by Roth, i, p. 409; Houghton, MAS., quoted by 
Roth, i, p. 48; Wallace, Malay Archipelago, i, p. 144, quoted by Roth, 
i, p. 106; St.John, i, p. 176. 

“ Low, pp. 319-20. I have not been able to find any definite informa- 
tion about the apportionment of distant lands, nor certainly whether 
any Land Dyak tribe has changed all the communal claim into private 
property. The more complete system of private property in land which 
has grown up among the Sea Dyaks is due to the fact that their output 
is not limited by their own labor force, because of the introduction of 
slave labor through piracy. Hence we have among these coast dwellers 


a more advanced land monopolization and the beginning of rent. 
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their own consumption would be easily grown. But the Malay 
trade offers a market for all they can produce. Hence the family 
who by greater command of land and labor can accumulate a 
large store of grain, can gain by exchange many luxuries, orna- 
ments, and foreign objects which will make them honoured and 
envied by all their neighbours. 

With this opportunity of increasing wealth by trade, and the 
consequent motive for monopolizing land, the family has been 
eniphasized as the unit in producing rice. The family rather 
than the individual is the unit because it takes all the members, 
men, women and children, to do the farm work, and land owner- 
ship has not yet brought about such inequalities that one man can 
command the labor of a number of others on his farm.** There 
is thus an economic family group for agricultural production 
within the communal group. Communal codperation still obtains 
to this extent,—in that the decision as to which of the several 
farms belonging to a family shall be used each season is made by 
the village chief and his council of elders, in order that the same 
paths may lead to all the fields in use; and in that every mati of 
the village joins in the work of making the common paths, and 
clearing the jungle from the whole district to be planted. After 
this has been done, agriculture becomes strictly a family affair. 
The families work on their farms, bring home their own harvests, 
and live on their own crops, or the proceeds of their sale.*® 

The family group, which is emphasized by the growing system 
of land tenure, is the more easily brought out because as an 


“The Land Dyaks do not practice piracy, and hence do not have 
slaves as do the Sea Dyaks. But for a while there grew up to a slight 
extent a system of slave-debtors. Families whose supply of rice had 
given out, because of a scarce season, or because of imprudent sales to 
the Malays, borrowed from those who had larger stores. And if they 
were unable to pay the debt, they would live for a while in the house of 
their creditors and work on their farms. But in the mean time they 
were not ill-used and enjoyed full personal liberty. Even this mild form 
of slavery, however, has died out in consequence of European influence. 
Low, pp. 247, 301, 302, 303. 

“Low, pp. 225, 232, 296, 303; Wallace, i, p. 144, quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 105; Grant, p. 31, quoted by Roth, i, p. 397. The chief is the only per- 
son who ordinarily receives assistance from others than members of his 
own family in preparing his farms. Each family of the village con- 
tributes a small amount of work to the chief’s farm, and this is one of his 
most valuable perquisites. St.John, i, p. 167; Low, p. 289. 
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economic unit it goes back to pre-communal times, when the 
ancestors of the Land Dyaks roamed about in groups of parents 
and children, living from hand to mouth; and as a social unit 
the family necessarily persisted all through the communism. Its 
present form, which holds together the members of several genera- 
tions, is undoubtedly due to the necessity of having so many 
laborers on each farm.*° 

The Land Dyak tribe has thus finally come to be composed of 
three groups, the membership of which overlaps. There is first 
the inclusive village, the agricultural community, living together 
for convenience and codperation; next the men’s clan, organized 
primarily for defence and conquest, but also working together in 
their corporate capacity upon public tasks that demand strength, 


*1 and clearing the jungle; 


such as house-building, path-building, 
and finally the family, consisting of several generations, the mem- 
bers of which live together, hold property in common, and 
codperate in producing to supply the family needs. 

2. The religious organization. It is a recognition of the 
ancient communism and the still existing need for coherence of 
the tribe that the whole village participates in each harvest feast. 
For this same reason, at the mid-harvest “Man Sawa,” and at 
the final celebration, the “soul of the rice” is secured first in the 
longroom, or on the common verandah of the village. After- 
wards, as we have seen, recognizing the lesser agricultural group, 
the same ceremony is repeated in each family apartment. There 
is, naturally, at these peaceful feasts, no particular recognition of 
the warrior clan as such. 


”T have not stopped to go into a thorough analysis of the ‘“‘family,” 
and the reckoning of descent, inheritance, etc. But it may add to 
clearness to note in passing that the group who work on the farm, and 
live together in the family apartment, consists generally of three 
generations with all the “in-laws.” A married man usually lives with 
his wife’s family, but the reverse is often the case. Cf. St.John, i, pp. 
175-6, 142, 172, 62; Chalmers, quoted by. Roth, i, p. 348; Houghton, 
MAS., iii, p. 200. 

* The work of path-building is sufficiently important to occasion a 
particular feast, called the Makan Tuan, which according to Low 
somewhat resembles the harvest home. Before it can be held all the 
men of the tribe must assist in putting the paths around the village 
in order. Low, p. 288. 
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The village chief, as head of the rice-growing community, is 
honoured at all harvest feasts by having the altar placed just out- 
side his door. The elders, skilled in farm lore, and the women, the 
chief workers, have, as one would expect, important functions in 
the celebrations. The young warriors take no conspicuous part in 
these peaceful affairs, but content themselves with performing 
a continuous accompaniment to the dances on drums and gongs, 
instruments ordinarily kept in the bachelors’ sleeping apartment 
and used to warn the tribe of an enemy’s approach. Though 
they share in the agricultural festivities, as they lend a hand to 
the heavy farm work, their duties in it are still in the line of 
their warlike specialties.*? 

As is appropriate, the ritual is conducted by the elders and 
priests (of which latter I shall have more to say shortly) and by 
the priestesses. The details of the parts taken by each of these 
are significant enough to merit further attention. 

At the harvest feasts, in the continuous dancing and chanting, 
the performers are the elders and priestesses. They dance 
together, or they dance in turn, some winding in silent procession 
or absorbed in chanting while the others are in wild measure. It 
all no doubt has some particular meaning if one could but get a 
copious account of it. The meaning of the participants is 
clear. If there is a supernatural value in the dance, to bring 
blessings to the farm, who better fitted to obtain this than the 
women who plant, the elders whose counsel guides the work? 

3. The origin of the order of priestesses in the women’s agri- 
culture. Not all the women of a tribe are full-fledged priestesses 
and take part in the dance. The larger part of them sit and 
admire while their superior sisters act. That the caste is closely 
connected with the feminine prerogative is shown by the fact that, 
according to one writer, nearly all, according to another, more 
than half of the women of the tribe, are enrolled in this sister- 
hood. It is a sort of freemasonry of farmers, with mystic initia- 
tion rites supposed to preserve the members from personal disaster, 
and with secret spells that make for the growth of the rice. 
Many are initiated, but few reach the proficiency in hereditary 
lore and incantations to permit them to hold the position of 


@ St.John, i, p. 179. 
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accomplished “barich,” skilled to cure sickness, to “doctor” the 
padi, to take part in the dances and to perform the ceremonies of 
initiation into their number which take place at the harvest 
home.** 

Stories of the supernatural origin of the sacred order of 
“barich” differ slightly in detail among the tribes. But they 
agree in this;—that it was Tuppa-Jang, or Jang (a distinctly 
agricultural deity) who in affectionate kindness founded the 
order, gave them their insignia of office, and taught them the 
miraculous incantations, handed down through many generations, 
which make the padi grow and flourish. 

Chalmers has given two versions of the story as he heard it 
among the Sentahs, and among the Peninjuahs, Land Dyak tribes 
of different river basins. Historically speaking, there is undoubt- 
edly much more fiction than fact in them. But they are import- 
ant as showing how historical tradition is reasoned back from 
contemporary fact.** 

The Sentah story runs as follows: Once two female children 
were very ill, and not being expected to live, they were put into a 
pig trough and floated down the river to the sea. But Jang, who 
lives on Mount Santubong, the great hill that stands at the 
westerly mouth where their river flows into the sea, took pity on 
the little girls and carried them up to his dwelling as they floated 
by. He made them well, and taught them the art of medicine. 
“Their knowledge being complete, he gave them the name of 
‘barich,’ and sent them back to their village to become the bene- 
factors of their race. Of these two girls the present women 
doctors are the lineal descendants.” 

According to the Peninjuah tale, it used to be the custom to 
burn the sick on funeral pyres. Tuppa once took pity on an old 
woman who was to undergo this hard fate, and miraculously 
lifted her from the pyre to his dwelling. There he taught her 
medicine and sent her home. She returned at first invisible and 


*% St.John, i, p. 210; Chalmers, in Grant’s Tour, quoted by Roth, i, 
pp. 260, 414; S. Mueller, quoted by Roth, i, p. 263; Houghton, MAS., 
iii, p. 197. : 

* Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 310-311; cf. also 
the version of Chalmers’s companion, Sir Spencer St.John, as given in 


Forests of the Far East, i, p. 211. 
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helped her husband, who was working in the field. “He was 
making the seed-holes, preparatory to planting the rice which was 
lying near, and his wife (still invisible) began to do the work 
which is usually done by Dyak women, viz., to follow the move- 
ments of the hole-maker and put the seed-corn into the holes 
which he has prepared for it. Her husband, thinking himself 
alone, returned to do this part of the work himself.. What was 
his surprise to find it already completed for him! But he went 
away again to the process of hole-making, his wife following him 
and putting in the seed as before. When he returned to do it 
himself, and found the holes planted and filled, he could no longer 
restrain his amazement; and half angry, half frightened, he 
cried, ‘Whoever has done this let him appear!’ No sooner were 
these words uttered than his wife was manifested to his astonished 
gaze, clad in all the paraphernalia of a ‘barich’. . . . Before 
she died she instructed many in the mysteries and songs she had 
learned from Tuppa-Jing; her disciples in turn instructed others, 
and to refuse 





and thus they have come down to the present time 
to make use of them would be death and destruction to mankind 
and the paddy.” 

Both these stories point to a change at some past time in the 
treatment of the sick. With developing prosperity it became pos- 
sible to care for them. And it began to be believed that they 
might return to health and become once more useful members of 
the community. 

Probably they were first cared for by the women. It is an 
interesting point in these stories that in both cases it was women 
who learned the divine art of healing, and thus rescued sufferers 
from the death penalty. As far as it goes, this is corroborative 
of the somewhat inconclusive evidence which points to the fact 
that among several peoples of Borneo the doctor-priesthood was 
originally made up of women only.*® 

If this is a true inference from the tales, times have changed 
among the Land Dyaks. For now the men skilled in incantations 
are supposed to have greater power over the malignant spirits of 
illness than the women, and receive larger fees from the patient; 
while the women, who are more exclusively devoted to agricul- 





* Cf. discussion by present writer, JAOS., vol. xxv, p. 241. 
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tural pursuits, have come to be regarded as specially powerful in 
doctoring the padi.** 

The men’s doctoring and the women’s doctoring are two abso- 
lutely distinct arts handed down in different lines. So that these 
stories are still true to fact in stating that the magic formulae 
of the “barich” are passed from the older to the younger women. 

The points in common in the stories,—the original doctorship 
of women, the supernatural origin of a really skillful and 
important caste, and the patronage of this order, whose chief 
function is care of the padi, by the harvest god—all these com- 
mon elements are the natural reflection in fable of conditions that 
belong alike to all Land Dyak tribes. The differences are strik- 
ingly local. 

The Peninjuahs, who live in the very center of what was once 
the Hindu-Javan empire in Borneo, burn the dead of all 
classes.** It is not at all improbable that, as the story relates, 
they once treated their desperately ill as if they were dead and 
burned them also. When Mr. Chalmers told the Peninjuah 
’ he was shocked and utterly 
denied that they had ever had such a cruel custom as that of 


version to a Sentah “historian,’ 


burning the sick. He said they used to expose them in the jungle 
and leave them to their fate. Now this is exactly the way the 
Sentahs dispose of their dead of the poorer and lower classes. 
They simply wrap the body in a mat and throw it out into the 
jungle. Their district was once the outlying fringe of Hindu- 
Javan dominion. And the foreign custom of burning the dead 
has been retained only among the higher classes. Some peoples 
who live beyond the Sentahs, farther up the coast, place the body 
of the deceased in a canoe and let it drift out to sea.°* This 
custom of using a canoe as a coffin is by no means unknown among 
the Land Dyaks.®® TI have no definite proof that the Sentahs ever 
embarked their dead for the journey seaward, as the sick children 
in the story were sent off; but at least we have in their varied 
methods of disposing of the dead a reason why the funeral pyre, 


Cf. authorities cited above, note 53. 

* Low, pp. 93, 174, 265, 268; St.John, i, p. 173; Denison, pp. 14, 87, 
quoted by Roth, i, pp. 135-136; Brooke in Mundy, i, pp. 204, 295. 

* Milanaus. Cf. Mrs. McDougall, p. 163, quoted by Roth, i, p. 145. 

* Grant, p. 66, quoted by Roth, i, p. 149. 
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universal among Peninjuahs, did not necessarily appear in the 
Sentah version. 

If we should follow the branch stream on which the landing 
place of the Sentahs is located, through its many windings as 
the current would drift a canoe, we enter some miles down the 
main water of the Sarawak, and before we reach the sea must 
pass close to the foot of Mount Santubong at the river’s mouth. 
It is an abrupt, impressive, isolated hill, fit residence for the 
great god Jang. From this eminence he could not fail to see the 
two little girls being carried out by the inexorable current. In 
the Peninjuah story the god is not so definitely located. We are 
told simply that he takes the woman “up” to his dwelling, which 
is like a large, well-equipped Dyak house.*° 

It may be over-literal, and an attempt to push detailed explana- 
tions too far, to ask why the first Peninjuah “barich” was a 
mature woman, and the Sentah heroines were two little girls. 
But it is suggestive to my mind that in the accounts of division 
of agricultural labor among the Sentahs there are distinct tasks 
assigned to the children. They have to work all day on the farm 
with their elders, except when they are sent off into the jungle 
to gather fruit on the way home. Child-labor is not said to be 
peculiar to the Sentahs, but they are the only tribe of whom so 
definite an account of children’s work is given. And as the 
Sentahs’ labor force was tremendously reduced by ravages of 
Arab chiefs in their neighborhood, which diminished this tribe 
to about one fifth its original numbers, the Sentahs would have 
more need than more populous tribes to call upon the children’s 
assistance. Thus naturally the children would have a noticeable 
and intimate part in the tribal life, and it would not be out of 
place for them to figure conspicuously in legendary lore. The 
Peninjuah old woman is quite the natural founder of the order 


” The Sentahs, or Suntahs, are sometimes called Quop, from the name 
of the river which flows near their mountain, and on which they have 
their landing place. This river flows into the Sarawak about eight 
miles below the town. The Peninjuahs live near the west branch of 
the Sarawak, but very much farther from the mouth of the main river, 
though the peak of Santubong is visible in the distance from their 
mountain (Serambo), which is 1,700 feet high. Low, p. 299; Maxwell, 
quoted by Roth, i, pp. 4-6; Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, pp. 133 ff., 
quoted by Roth, i, p. 311; St.John, i, pp. 163-165. 
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of “barich.”. The deification of two little girls seems to demand 
some special explanation in a country where age is given all rever- 
ence.” 

With the differences I have noted, the two tales are really very 
much alike. It may be that at some time in the distant past the 
Land Dyaks lived all together and told a common legend, which, 
when they separated, has been modified by each in accordance with 
local conditions. Or it is quite possible, since the common ele- 
ments in the stories are coincident with the similarity of life 
of the two tribes, that they have grown up quite separately. In 
either case, they show a mingling of reasonings from present 
needs, vague memories of the past, and local colour; all welded 
together and accepted as true history. 

What is the actual history of the order may long be in doubt. 
It evidently is most closely connected with agriculture. The 
magic power over the crops, the fact that the sisterhood includes 
nearly all women, who are the chief farm workers, and the 
patronage of the harvest god, point strongly to this conclusion. 
And it is the priestesses who bless the seed before it is planted, 
and who file in solemn procession to cut the first fruits, before 
the harvest may be gathered." 

Among many primitive peoples agriculture was originated by 
the women and was for a long while their peculiar province. I 
do not think that this was its history in Borneo. Agriculture 
that begins in that way is more apt to be the cultivation of yams 
and various tubers, which the women have been accustomed to 
dig while the men hunt. Rice seems to have been an impor- 
tation into Borneo, and probably the methods of cultivating it, 
with the seed, were introduced by some people of higher attain- 
ments than the Dyaks. Nor cotld the women alone have first 
acquired this foreign knowledge, for in the massive jungle there is 
much heavy work necessary to farming which can only be done by 
men. . 

If not the originators of agriculture, nor even at first sole 
devotees of the pursuit, the Dyak women have done the greatest 
part of it.. While the men work hard at certain times on the 


*F. W. Abe, Gospel Mission, May Ist, 1863, p. 77, quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 405; Brooke in Keppel, p. 187. 
@ St.John, i, pp. 190-194. 
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farms, the women labor steadily throughout the season. And no 
doubt in their own portion of the labor, in which planting, weed- 
ing, and reaping are important, they have acquired a special skill 
and instinctive knowledge, which is handed down from one 
generation to another. This I believe to be the solid foundation 
of the order of “barich,” upon which is built up much mystical 
superstition. 

4. The elders ritual part comes by virtue of their farm lore. 
As the priestesses have, besides the general weird dances and 
incantations, their peculiar duties in the agricultural ritual, so 
the elders have their special province, the privilege of super- 
natural wisdom. It is not to be supposed that when the old men 
of the tribe were given authority to choose the farming sites for 
all, that this was a deliberate acknowledgment of their superior 
judgment and memory. The elders claimed, and believed, that 
they were guided by special revelation vouchsafed in omens which 
they alone could interpret. The claim being granted by the 
people to the extent of acting according to the elders’ instructions, 
was corroborated by success. The appropriate part now taken by 
the elders at all the farming feasts is consulting the omen birds. 

They perform this rite first before felling the jungle, when the 
site of the farms is chosen. ‘A small shed is erected in the forest. 
Offerings of food are taken to the hut. An elder invokes the 
spiritual powers and casts yellow rice in all directions. If a bird 
twitters in front and then flies toward the village, good. If a 
bird alights near the hut and then twitters, “evil and sickness 
await those who build or farm near, for many spirits have made 


768 IT notice that the elder goes out 


that their dwelling place. 
alone, and that he alone reports what he has seen; that the jungle 
is full of birds; that the experience of travelers with Dyak guides 
is that authoritative omens and dreams are constantly corroborat- 
ing their pre-formed judgment; and I have a sceptical suspicion 
that the elder’s own good sense has more to do with fixing the site 
of the farm than the actions of friendly birds. 

Since the elders can interpret the omens for farming, it is only 
reasonable that they should be credited with insight into the 
meaning of other portents. Thus at the Nyishupen, in the 


* St.John, i, p. 203. 
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general doctoring of the harvest home it is the elders who are 
given cocoanuts to cut, that the gushing out of the liquid may 
foretell the owners’ fortune for the coming year.”* 

The third festival prerogative of the elders also follows 
naturally from taking the farm omens. Those who interpret the 
omen message from above are appropriately chosen for the 
important duty of repeating the invocation to Tuppa, the har- 
vest god.®° 

5. The priests a special class. The “priests” alluded to by 
several authors I at first took to be identical with the elders. But 
they are evidently not the same, as one description tells of secur- 
ing the “soul of the rice” in a ceremony performed by “priests, 
elders, and priestesses.’’°* 

The elders have a political position as members of the tribal 
council; the priests belong to a distinct profession. As a rule, 
there is little specialized skill among the Dyaks. Each man is 
his own farmer, hunter, carpenter, weapon-maker, ete. But with 
development three specialties have grown up. In every village 
there is a blacksmith who does nothing but forge iron weapons 
for the whole community, a sexton, who is supported by fees for 
burning or burying the dead, and about six “doctors” or 
“priests,” who live by the rice and pigs they receive from their 
patients in return for magical cures, and from each family, at 
harvest time, for securing the “soul of the rice.” As we have 
seen, the priestesses are also called in for curing but they receive 
lesser fees, and this is only an incidental interruption of their 
daily labor, while to the “priests” or “Daya Beruri” it is their 
livelihood. The priesthood is frequently hereditary. But like 
the other specialties it must have supernatural sanction. No 
one dares to become a doctor or‘a blacksmith until he has been 
specially “called” to it in a dream, while the office of sexton, 
most dangerous of all, requires all sorts of supernatural pro- 


tection.®" 


“St. John, i, p. 195; Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, pp. 106-125, quoted by 
Roth, i, p. 414. 

“Chalmers in Grant, p. 128, quoted by Roth, i, p. 216. 

“St.John, i, p. 194. 

“St.John, i, pp. 174, 192, 200, 210-212; Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, 
pp. 106-125, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 413 and 260; Denison, p. 87, quoted 
by Roth, i. p. 136. 
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One can readily see how spiritual sanction might be necessary 
to overcome timidity which would hinder a man from giving up 
visible produce of the farm and traditional means of support to 
trust to the uncertainty of fees. There is also to be taken into 
consideration the vague terror of a spirit world to which 
all mysterious misfortune is attributed, and which is too closely 
approached by the magic doctor and the handler of corpses, to 
make these professions possible without some guarantee of safety. 
Yet why should the blacksmith feel this? I imagine that in all 
the basic fear comes from cutting loose from the common toil. 
The needs of the tribe evidently led to establishing the offices of 
blacksmith and sexton. Less apparent, however, are the ser- 
vices of the doctors. 

The Dyak theory of sickness is that it is caused by the absence 
of the soul from the body, or by the invasion of malignant 
demons. And the function of the priest consists in performing 
magical ceremonies to persuade the soul to return, or to drive 
out the intruders. According to descriptions given, the treat- 
ment is enough to kill a European sufferer, but doubtless the 
patients who believe in it derive some benefit. 

The priests’ duty at the last two agricultural feasts is to secure 
the “soul of the rice” (which Tuppa sends down) in much the 


same way as they secure the soul of a sick man. And for this 


service they receive three cups full of rice from each family. 
Whether this is merely an extension of their doctoral functions, 
due to the theory that plants as well as men have souls and need 
to be treated in the same way, or whether it points to some 
historical connection on the part of the priests with the art of 
rice-culture, is hard to tell from the fragmentary information 
available. 

We know the supposed powers of the medicine men, for which 
they receive compensation. May it not be that like the sexton 
and the blacksmith their profession has a real utility? They 
may, like the medicine men of the American Indians, be the 
thinkers and directors, set apart from active life to preserve and 
augment useful traditions. Or they may have an economic posi- 
tion unfamiliar, and peculiarly Dyak. But unfortunately the 
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only really definite conclusion we can come to on this subject is 
that we need more information.” 

6. Sanction of the social order. Setting aside then, the part 
of the doctor-priests in the harvest festivities, to await more 
knowledge of facts, we may sum up the significance of the rest 
of the personnel. The entire agricultural community, as we have 
seen, being the complete unit of production, takes an active part 
in the celebration; the lesser economic unit within this, the 
family, is also asserted; the community chief is honoured by the 
position of the center of the ritual, the altar; while the main 
producers of rice, the women, and the most skilled in agricultural 
lore, the elders, are conspicuous in the pageantry. Throughout, 
the organization of the feast reflects and fosters the social order 
best adapted to the Dyak local conditions and method of cultiva- 
tion. 

It is interesting and important to note in the harvest ritual, as 
in nearly all Dyak custom, the exaltation of age. The only 
occasions which put a premium on youth and strength are the 
warriors’ head-feasts. Wisdom and white hairs find reverence at 
the rest. And this is undoubtedly because of the weight of 
tradition, which seeking no advantage of progressive methods, 
finds most profitable skill in memory and experience. Without 
written records, the profit of the past is all in the storehouse of 
the elder mind. And so great is the respect for this handing 
down of memories that a new custom which some new condition 
‘alls for has little adherence until it is referred to the past and 


seems to acquire ancestral sanction. 


Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 260-261; ibid., 
p. 9, quoted by Roth, i, p. 263; St.John, i, p. 190. 

Mr. La Flesche of the Indian Bureau deprecates the popular idea of 
the medicine-man as mere magic healer, which he says has originated 
in the white man’s observation of the “quacks” of the tribe. The 
official medicine-man was more than this. He must not be a warrior, 
but it was he who called the war-council; he watcbed the sky and 
directed the tribal doings according to season; he taught his successor, 
usually choosing his own son, but only if worthy. In all things useful 
the medicine-men preserved oral traditions, and handed down knowledge 


from one generation to another. 
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IX. 
The Ritual Symbolism. 


1. How far we can understand it. Can we trace, also, in every 
detail of the ritual as in the broad outlines of the ceremonies, the 
influence of local conditions? It might be possible, did we know 
each shade of varying cireumstance through which the Dyaks 
have passed in the last millenium; and could we make our minds 
like theirs and interpret accurately the occult language of chants, 
the emotions conveyed by each rhythmie movement, and the 
intricate symbolism of colours and flowers. Could we do all this 
our knowledge would be more than human. And far from 
omniscience there is only available a fragment of fact. We have 
a fair survey of the surroundings in which the Dyaks were placed 
at one period of their career, and what they made of them, with 
a hint of their former history; on the ritual side, we have, to 
compare with this, incomplete accounts of the ceremony by men 
of an alien race, not thoroughly at home with the language or 
mode of thought of these children of the forest. From such 
sources we shall be chary of accepting uncritically interpreta- 
tions that may be coloured by the spectator’s prejudice; and shall 
reject entirely as inadmissible evidence any second-hand informa- 
tion. What is left may seem small material indeed. But it is 
something. While we may hesitate to place implicit faith in an 
Englishman’s interpretation of Dyak meanings, we can at least 
rely upon the word of a scientist when he says that at this feast 
he saw them use a white fowl; at that a dark one; that the altar 
was put in such a position, and was constructed of such and such 
materials. Putting undoubted details of the feast side by side 
with known economic facts, inferences appear as striking as 
they are inevitable. They are enough to hint that were our 
information more complete, still closer intimacy of religious 
symbolism with the desires of men would be revealed. 

To give a fair estimate within the prescribed limits is no easy 
matter. Our task is to scrutinize factors and at the same time 
keep the whole poetry. For the mood of ritual is never that 
of prose. Our enquiry demands the sympathetie attitude, such 
sympathy as cannot persist between bare scientific analysis and 


the elusive suggestions of mystic symbolism. 
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2. The advantage of symbols to communicate religious ideas. 
By the picturesque suggestion of symbols, subtle emotions are 
transferred from-one being to another. The purpose of all dances, 
pageants and arts, according to a recent writer on human rela- 
tionships, is in the desire of man to escape from the isolation of 
individuality, to set forth his state of mind to his fellows.* 
Words, mere words, are to the savage even more than to us 
inadequate. As the mental processes become more complex and 
the language richer, persuasion may partially replace pageant. 
But the early religionists used largely object language. 

They created in their ceremonials an atmosphere of intense 
excitement, in which their minds were sensitive to every impres- 
sion of ritual detail. They worked themselves up to a fine frenzy 
by the rhythmic beat of drums and gongs; subdued and mysteri- 
ous for a while, then faster and faster, growing deafening and 
frantic. And if this were not enough, monotonous chants were 
sounded in the vague cadences of an unfamiliar tongue.*° Long, 
solemn processions of sacred men and women winding slowly in 
and out appealed to the eye as the sounds to the ear. With the 
quickening of drums and chants, the grave movement became a 
dance. Faster and faster, wilder and wilder, the gaily-dressed 
throng whirled about the apartment, till the priestesses, distracted 
and exhausted, fell senseless into the arms of their sisters. All 
through the day, at the great feasts, this continued at intervals, 
and at night the weird effect was heightened by the flash of 
tapers.” 

3. Objects and colours. The dances in themselves all had a 
meaning. There were mimic shows appropriate to each occasion. 


By the character of dance a religious purpose was served, as well 


® Nathaniel Shaler, The Neighbour, p. 206. 

“ Foreigners who have attended the feasts agree that the language 
of the incantations is not the ordinary speech of the Dyaks, and is not 
generally understood. jut they differ as to the origin of the sacred 
language. Low says that its apparent difference from the ordinary 
speech is “to be accounted for by the peculiar intonation they give to 
the syllables when using them in their prayers” (p. 252). St.John 
thinks it may be some Indian speech (i, p. 159). Others have reported 
the language to be Malay. 

71 Cf. descriptions of the feasts referred to above, note 8. 
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as by the general sensitiveness it aroused to accompanying 
symbolism.** 

Colour, at the feasts of peace and plenty, celebrating the farm- 
ing year, is arranged to be in harmony with the spirit of the time. 
Only white fowls may then be victims; white cloths hang about 
the altar; in a white cloth only is it possible to secure the soul of 
the rice. White is throughout Borneo the symbol of peace and 
good will, a recognized flag of truce, where red is the challenge 
of war.” 

Objects used symbolically at these times are things on which 
they put great value. There is an association with them all of 
joyousness and prosperity. Gold dust, the most valuable thing 
they know, is secured for the feast with the white cloth. This 
planted in the fields secures plentiful harvest, especially if it 
has been blessed by the wealth-bringing English. Yellow, the 
colour of gold, and of the ripe heads of grain, is second only in 
importance to white. Rice that is scattered to the gods is first 
coloured yellow, and yellow bamboos are planted about the out- 
door altar. Bamboo plays an important part in this object 
language. It is essential that the altar be made of it; at the 
mid-harvest feast a feathery’ head of this loved plant is hung up 
outside each family apartment. 

The bamboo is justly an object for regard, for it gives the 
Dyaks no small service. It grows luxuriantly, in height often 
exceeding sixty feet. Of it their houses are largely built, their 
paths, aqueducts and bridges made, as well as the railings that 
keep destructive animals away from the farms. It also furnishes 
them with water-jars, and various domestic utensils.” 

Two other trees of local importance have a ceremonial use. 
They are the betel-nut and the cocoanut. Of betel-nut wood are 
made the wands of which are the insignia alike of priests and 
priestesses. Cocoanuts as we have seen are used in the special 
doctoring of the harvest home; and cocoanut water is one of the 
valuable ingredients of the mixture used in the general tribal 


= (Cf. above, note 16. 

* St.John, i, pp. 155, 193; Brooke in Mundy, ii, pp. 42-43; Brooke in 
Keppel, pp. 193-4. 

“St.John, i, p. 146; Low, p. 263; Grant, p. 12, quoted by Roth, i, 


p. 215. 
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In this same fluid is dipped the fertilizing gold dust 
to be planted in the fields, as also the heads of corn placed over 
Both the cocoanut and the betel-nut are, like the bam- 
boo, highly valued trees. They are planted and carefully culti- 
vated on the hill-top near the villages. The cocoanut is a 
favorite food. 
stimulant.”® 

Further symbols of plenty are branches of the waving corn 
itself placed over the altar at the gathering of first fruits, and 
the salvers of rice carried by priests and priestesses in the mid- 
harvest feast.*® 

Thus for the joyous feasts of agriculture, the prescribed 
symbolic objects and colours are those suggestive of peace and 
plenty :—of peace, as the peaceful gods were invoked, because no 
thought of war must rasp their minds when the harvest calls for 
laborers and they must learn the hard lesson of quiet toil; of 
plenty and all valuable things to foster faith in the happy out- 
come, and because of the association of ideas by mood, which 
has made them ascribe to all good things an efficiency for wel- 
fare beyond the particular wants they satisfy. 

Things of general value, not especially connected with farming, 
are carried in the harvest dances by the priests. They are the 
tusks of wild boars, the teeth of bears (rare animals whose fur is 
valued in some tribes for war-coats), and beads, the universal 
desideratum. 
official dress of the priestesses. Their caps are beaded, and they 
wear necklaces of black and white beads." 


* Low, p. 294; Grant, p. 56, quoted by Roth, i, p. 359; Chalmers in 
Grant, pp. 106-125, quoted by Roth, i, p. 414; cf. also accounts of 
ceremonies referred to above, note 8. 

Two sacred flowers are indissolubly associated with the process of 
If we knew more about them some interesting significance 
might appear. 
altar at the gathering of first fruits, and is waved over the planted 
seed by the priestesses; and the Sekedip, a flower which they say was 
given by Tuppa with the rice seed, and which is always planted with 
the crop and then dug up again at harvest time to be carefully 
treasured until the next season. Cf. Denison, p. 88, quoted by Roth, i, 


* St.John, i, p. 192; Chalmers in Grant, quoted by Roth, i, p. 310. 
* Denison, ch. v and viii; St.John, i, p. 192; Chalmers, quoted by 
Roth, i, pp. 260, 310. 
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The betel-nut affords the daily indispensable 


Beads also fill an important place in the gay 


They are the areca-palm blossom, which decorates the 
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The further symbolism of the priestesses’ dress is most curious. 
For it consists of the men’s insignia of war. Their mantle is of 
red cloth; the gay petticoat, hung with hundreds of tinkling 
hawkbells, is ornamented with the men’s tokens of victory, 
feathers of sacred birds, and human hair. This is like the Kayan 
custom, when at their harvest feasts the women wear men’s 
clothes and go through a war-dance with swords and shields. 
Does it signify that the women’s work of planting now takes the 
place of the warrior’s prerogative ?** 

4. Position of the altar. Emblematic meaning is more easily 
perceived by the uninitiated outsider in some parts of the ritual 
than in others. The position of the altar, for instance, has a 
reason patent at a glance. At offerings made for the farm by 
single families, while the grain is growing, the bamboo structure 
is plated on the roadside leading to the cultivated plot, or for 
more dire need, in the midst of the field itself. Toward the end 
of the season the whole countryside becomes dotted with these 
altars. Should a tree fall across the farm path, or a dead animal 
be found on the field, or any other terrible portent occur, ‘the 
averting sacrifice must be held on the unlucky spot. And 
naturally, when taking the omens to determine the part of the 
jungle to fell for planting, the altar is erected in the proposed 
position, which the birds then condemn or approve. 

From such local exactness the altar is removed in communal 
feasts to a place of larger significance, as when at the sacrifice to 
avert the sad results of paying the government rice-tax, the altar 
is placed at the entrance of the village, where as a tribe they 
communicate with the outside world; or when in the first part 
of the Man Sawa it is placed by the common road that leads to 
all the farms, or on the hill-top under the village fruit trees, and 
later, as in the other harvest feasts, is erected in the public hall 
of the village outside the door of the village chief.*® 

Its position always tells a tale. It stands as if it said “I am 
here to show why this feast is occasioned, to teach you children 
and unlearned of the people what is the meaning of the rite.” 


* Furness, Home Life of the Head Hunters, p. 163. 
* Cf. descriptions of feasts referred to above, note 8. 
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Conclusion. When freedom from ordinary cares has been 
secured by the taboo, and gongs, drums, and dances have aroused 
the minds to a pitch of excited receptivity, each symbolic detail 
of the ritual stamps its idea. The nature and habits of the gods 
that preside over farming, and the attitude that man must take 
toward them, are taught in object language. If the mere desire 
to impart moods was efficient to create pageants and arts, the 
importance of those is immeasurably increased when they become 
the vehicle for preserving the religious sentiments necessary for 
the coherence and welfare of the tribe. 

All parts of the feast work together to foster the tribal faith. 
But all have not a common origin. To explain the agricultural 
series of festivities we have had to advert to almost every phase 
of Dyak life. Into the shaping of the ritual have entered the 
seasons and the weather; the necessity for settled life and 
monotonous toil; deep-rooted habits of periodic idleness and 
debauchery; the limitation of the supply of certain animals; 
the need for communal spirit in the farm life, and for subser- 
vience to those fitted to lead; dread of the oppression of the 
Malays, gratitude to the friendly power of Rajah Brooke; the 
advantages of greater frugality and industry introduced by the 
opportunities of foreign trade; and, finally, the development of 
intellect and character produced by the change from the wild 
jungle life to settled farming, which has placed above the old 
malignant spirits of the wood a group of higher beneficent gods, 
to whose honour all these feasts are accredited. 











Notes on the Making of Palm-Leaf Manuscripts in Siam.— 
By Montcomery Scuuy er, Jr., American Embassy, St. 
Petersburg, Russia. 


THERE is no more common sight in any of the temples or 
‘** wats” in Bangkok, or indeed in any part of Siam, than that 
of one or more Buddhist students or priests squatting on the 
floor of the balcony of their houses and engaged more or less 
busily in preparing palm-leaf manuscripts of some of the sacred 
books of Siam. 

Printing has of late years made a little headway in displacing 
hand work for the reproduction of the sacred books of the 
priests, but it is still looked upon with some disfavor by the 
more conservative members of the priesthood, and is moreover 
much more expensive than the writing on palm leaves, which 
costs nothing at all unless it be a great deal of time. Of that, 
however, Siamese, like other Buddhist priests, have a great deal 
to spare, 

A few words on the method and materials employed in the 
manufacture of palm-leaf manuscripts among the Siamese may 
not be without interest to those who have never been in a Bud- 
dhist land. 

The process is about as follows: The leaves of the palm tree 
are brought in from the country in large bundles, each leaf 
being about eighteen inches long and doubled in the middle. 
These leaves are given to the priests by the peasants as a means 
of ‘‘making merit.”’ The first operation in converting the 
leaves into the finished manuscript is to divide them by cutting 
out the midrib, thus making two leaves of each leaf of the tree. 
These leaves are then made up into bundles of some hundred 
pieces each and are then placed between boards tightly tied up 
and wedged in a press.. While still there the edges of the 


! Sometimes the preliminary operations just described are done by 
persons outside the wats and then the products sold or given to the priests. 
It was from such outside persons that I used to obtain the leaves which 
my scribe needed in his copying of manuscripts. 
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leaves are trimmed smoothly with a semi-circular knife which is 
ina handle some two feet long. After sanding the leaves to 
give them a smooth surface for writing or rather inscribing, the 
bundles are then ready for the next stage in the book-making 
process. 

After the surface of the leaves has been sanded and made in 
good condition for receiving the strokes of the scribe’s stylus, 
the actual copying of the books can begin. Each copyist has 
in front of him, as he squats on the floor of the temple, a frame 
about eighteen inches in height somewhat resembling an artist’s 
easel, on one ledge of which rests the manuscript to be copied 
and on the other ledge the blank leaves for the new volume. 
The pen or rather stylus is a needle point like the needle of a 
sewing machine, inserted in a wooden handle like an enormous 
cigar about eight inches in length. Before doing any writing the 
scribe marks lines, usually five in number, on each leaf by means 
of strings which are placed in a frame with the ends tied and 
the rest loose. These strings are then blackened with soot from 
the bottom of a rice pot and the strings are placed in position 
over the palm leaf and then snapped. The result is a series of 
lightly marked black lines on the leaf which serves the writer 
as a guide for his stylus. The copyist then holds the blank 
leaf in his hand and with the needle point scratches the letters 
of the text on the prepared surface of the leaf. It is remark- 
able how the writer holds the leaf in his hand and does not rest 
it upon any surface for steadiness. The letters when scratched 
are of course almost invisible unless carefully examined, as no 
coloring matter is put on the pen point. In order to render the 
writing clearer the entire surface of the leaf is smeared with 
soot and then wiped off and scoured with clean sand. The 
black adheres to the scratches and is removed from the rest of 
the surface by the sand. When a sufficient number of pages 
are ready they are placed in a press and the edges trimmed off 
and sometimes gilded. The leaves are formed into volumes by 
being tied together by a string running through holes in the 
middle of the leaf. Each leaf is usually written on both sides, 
so that there are two pages of five lines each on every palm leaf. 

A book almost always consists of twelve, and a double book 


of twenty-four leaves. 
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During my stay in Siam I nearly always had a scribe work- 
ing at copying Siamese Pali manuscripts of the chief works of 
the modern Buddhism of Siam. The manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of the priests or temples in Siam are considered so holy 
that it is only with the greatest difficulty that the priests can be 
induced to part with them. The result is that it is necessary to 
copy nearly everything that is desired for purposes of study 
and research. 

I was particularly favored in obtaining, through the kind 
oftices of H.R.H. Prince Damrong, himself a very keen stu- 
dent of the antiquities of Siam, the loan of a number of rare 
and beautiful manuscripts of Buddhist works. I was also for- 
tunate in receiving from several missionary friends copies of 
old and valuble Shan and Laos manuscripts and one fragment of 
a Peguan text. The script employed in these is very similar to 
that used in the Siamese manuscripts proper, but varies from 
them to the degree to be expected in a writing which has 
suffered such vicissitudes of fortune as the Shan and Peguan 
scripts. 

It is to be hoped that the project of establishing a national 
library at Bangkok for the.purpose of preserving the ancient 
manuscripts, which was taken up just before my departure from 
Siam in the early part of 1906, will not be allowed to drop. If 
the library is established, it will be a worthy complement to the 
Wang Nah Museum in Bangkok, where through Prince Dam- 
rong’s influence a most creditable collection of inscriptions, cylin- 
ders, and other archeological specimens of ancient Siam are 
gathered together and suitably exhibited. 

A systematic search through the temples scattered so plenti- 
fully over Siam would doubtless reveal the presence of many 
manuscripts of great value for the scientific study of Siamese 
Buddhism and might even bring to light some works altogether 
unknown to scholars. This search should be made by properly 
accredited agents of the Ministry of the Interior, and the manu- 
scripts when found should be loaned by the priests to the 
national library in Bangkok, where they would be accessible to 
all students. If necessary, copies could be made and left with 
the temples whence the originals had been taken. 
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Additions to Bloomfields Vedic Concordance.—By TRUMAN 
Micue son, Ph.D., Ridgetield, Conn. 


THe general interest in the Puriravas-Urvasi saga prompts 
me to make a few additions to Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance 
from the Bhigavata and Vayu Puranas.’ Strictly speaking, 
these should be called ‘supplements’ rather than ‘additions,’ 
for the Concordance does not claim to include any Puranic 
material, and indeed the author would not have been justified 
in wading through the bulky Puranas to excerpt the little that 
smacked of ‘ Vedic flavor.’ 

The Puriravas-Urvasi saga occurs in BhP. ix. 14 and VP. xe. 
What I desire to point out is that a few lines of RV. x. 95 are 
reflected in them. Naturally in our Purainas the tristubhs are 
converted into slokas. It is particularly to be observed that in 
BhP. ix. 14. 34d the Vedic krnavdvuhdi survives; the unusual 
ma sma construed with the optative (ihidem ix. 14. 36b) is 
also noteworthy. * 

With so much of an introduction, I give below, first, the 
Vedic lines with their correspondents in BhP., and secondly the 
half-sloka of VP. that recalls RV. x. 95. lab: 


hayé jaye manasa tistha ghore, RV. x. 95, 1a 
aho jaye tistha tistha 
ls 653.45 4048 , BhP. ix. 14. 34ab; 
vicansi misrd krnavavahdai nti, RV. x. 95. 1b 
vacansi krnavavahdi, BHP. ix. 14. 34d; 
sudevd adyd prapdted dndvrt, RV. x. 95. 14a 
sudeho ‘yam papaty atra, BhP. ix. 14. 35a; 
ddhainan vfka rabhasdso adyth, RV. x. 95. 14d 
khadanty enan vrkd grdhras, BP. ix. 14. 35¢; 
ptrtiravo ma mrtha ma pra papto, RV. x. 95. 15a 
ma mrthah puruso ’si tvoam, BhP. ix. 14. 36a; 


1 BhP. is cited according to the Bombay ed. of 1898; VP. according 
to the text of the Anandasrama Series; I have silently corrected a 
slight error in the numbering of the former. 

2 Is adyur due to adyuh of RV. x. 95. 14d? 
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md ted vfkdaso dsivdsa u ksan, RV. x. 95. 15b 

md sma thd yur orka ime, BhP. ix. 14. 36b; 
TO strdindni sakhydni santi, RV. x. 95. 15e 

kvdapi sakhyan na vdi strindm, BhP. ix, 14. 36¢e; 
sdlarrkdndiu hfdayany etd, RV. x. 95. 145d 

erkandaie hrdayan yatha, BhP. ix. 14. 36d; 
ayah i tistha MaAnNASA 


ghore PACASL tistha he. VP. xe, 35ed. 


Doubtless too anirertya of BhP. ix, 14. 34¢ is a reminiscence 
of dndvrt, RV. x. 95. 14a. 

It is instructive to note that nearly all the Vedic peculiarities 
have been altered to Classical Sanskrit, and how unusual words 
have been replaced by more common ones, The corruption of 
piriravo to puruso is due to the fact that the initial sounds of 
the two words are identical. The change of metre is responsible 
for some of the more violent discrepancies between the versions, 
but not all; and indeed we may say that the change in metre 


itself is due to faulty tradition. 








n ertain ork in continuance of the Vedic Concord. 
On Certain Work t of the Vedic Concord 


ance—By Maurice Bioomrietp, Professor in the Johns 


Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Ix the preface to my Vedie Concordance I had occasion more 
than once to refer to certain future work, likely in the natural 
course of events to grow out of that performance, work for 
which the Concordance itself furnishes the background or basis. 
There will be a long time hence the inevitable supplement. 
Some few texts have already appeared, entirely or in’ part; 
others are known to exist in manuscripts which will doubtless 
in due time find their editors. Very anomalous is the position 
of the Piippalida text of the Atharva-Veda, the, so-called 
Kashmirian Atharva-Veda. A fwe simile reproduction of the 
unique manuscript of this text, belonging to the library of the 
University of Tiibingen, was edited by Professor Garbe and 
myself (Baltimore, 1901). Since then Dr. L. C. Barrett has 
published a critical edition of the first book in JAOS. xxvi. 
197 ff.: the same scholar has now in hand a similar elaboration 
of the second book, This enables us to estimate more precisely 
the condition and value of the Kashmir manuscript. The text 
as a whole is even more corrupt than has been supposed. 
Especially those hymns and stanzas which lack parallels in the 
Caunaka version of the AV. or in the rest of Vedic literature 
are frequently in the condition of cow et proterca nihil: entire 
stanzas and even longer passages are a meaningless jumble of 
senseless sounds, The effect of an attempt to divide this materia] 
into padas, and to superimpose upon these an alphabetic arrange- 
ment, would be in the end nothing less than shocking. I have 
never quit endeavoring to obtain another manuscript of this ill- 
fated text, and I still hope, against hope, that some out-of-the- 
way library in Kashmir may hide away the precious document. 
In any case it seemed to me, and it seems to me now, wise to 
defer such an analysis of the text as would fit for a concordance 
its metrical units, whether they be dealt with as padas, hemi- 


stichs, or entire stanzas, for a later time, the time of the supple- 
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ment. There can be no regret for the absence of this indigesta 
moles from the pages of the foundation work of the Concord- 
ance, as long as there is hope that the Paiippalida may, for 
one reason or another, assume a more decent aspect in the future. 

So much then for the supplement. On the other hand, the 
Concordance contains within its covers certain materials of the 
kind that chemists call by-products; materials which call for 
more or less immediate attention. These the author of the 
Concordance should deal with himselt, because he understands 
best their value and knows best how to bring them to market. 
Three of these by-products are particularly important, though 
in varying degrees, and involving very different kinds and 
degrees of activity. 

First, I have spoken in the preface of the imitative and 
mechanical character of Vedic literary production. At no 
stage of Vedic literature have we before us anything that 
resembles beginnings. Even the Rig-Veda is pretty nearly the 
final expression of its own type of composition; it presupposes 
a long period of antecedent activity, obviously going back. to 
the common Indo-Persian or Aryan time. Paradoxical as this 
may sound, the hymns of the Rig-Veda as a body are largely 
epigonal, or born after a long period of hymn-production which 
must have, once upon a time, been much freer from conventional 
thought and machine-made utterance. The Concordance shows 
that of the forty thousand lines of the Rig-Veda about five 
thousand lines are repeated lines, The average of repetition is 
about three times, so that we have the provisional and rough 
result, that not far from 2000 verse-lines occur two, or three, or 
more times. This tendency to repetition prevails not only in the 
first, eighth, ninth, and tenth books, but it asserts itself also to 
an astonishing degree where it is much less expected, namely, in 
the so-called family-books of the Rig-Veda (books ii-vii), those 
books which tradition connects very persistently with the oldest 
eponyms of Hindu priestly families (Rishi families), such as the 
Vasisthas, Vi¢gvamitras, Bharadvajas, etc. They seem to be all 
alike good borrowers: Peter from Paul, Paul from Peter, and 
both from Simon, A preliminary survey of the facts shows that 
there is none of these books that does not borrow from the 
other. The exact nature of these borrowings the future may 
possibly disclose ; to some extent at least, they represent, exactly 
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as in later Vedic times, adoption of floating verses which had 
become common property, rather than literary pilfering. But 
of one thing I am quite certain now. Attempts have been made 
more than once to arrange these books according to relative chro- 
nology. These arrangements have ever been shaky for all sorts 
of reasons, but the repeated pidas show pretty clearly that the 
whole structure, as far as the inner kernel of the Rig-Veda is 
concerned, is a house of cards. This collection as a whole is the 
last precipitate, with a long and tangled past behind it, of a 
literary activity of great and indefinite length. Its every part 
seems to be conscious of and assimilated to every other part, so 
that the only thing we do know about relative Vedic chronology 
is, that, at a time later than the redaction of the family books, 
it was still possible for imitators to excite themselves to the 
nanufacture of qguasi-rks in a more popular language, and of a 
yet more obviously epigonal character. The assortment and the 
critique of these repeated materials is the first task which falls 
into the bulging lap of the author of the Concordance: the mate- 
rials are in my hands, and I hope in due time to present them, 
along with such deductions as seem to me to be derivable from 
them. 

The second task, namely the elaboration of a reverse concor- 
dance, is suggested on page x” and xiv* of the introductory 
pages of the main work. It means an index of the items 
of the Concordance arranged alphabetically from the end. The 
use of such an index will be in the main two-fold. First, it will 
reveal a large number of additional verse lines and formulas 
which are identical or similar, except that they differ in their 
opening word or words. In the foundation work I endeavored 
to gather in all such correspondences as far as was permitted by 
the instrument in my hands, namely, alphabetic arrangement 
from the beginning, and thorough comparison of all the pidas of a 
given stanza, or all the phrases which form the units of a lengthy 
prose mantra. No amount of diligence could possibly exhaust 
such correspondences, but the reverse index will reveal them 
pretty nearly in their entirety, and at the same time throw val- 
uable light on the technical structure of the final cadences. Sec- 
ondly, just as the opening words of the items of the main work 
supply to some extent the place of a word for word index of the 
mantras, so the reverse index will supply additional material of 
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the same sort. Between the two there will be, incidentally, in 
the hands of Sanskrit scholars nearly one half of complete word 
concordance of the mantras—a not mean instrument to tide over 
to the time when a complete word concordance of the mantras 
may yet be composed by some courageous scholar of another 
generation. The reverse index, I may state, is also well under 
way, and there is good prospect that it may see the light of day 
within a reasonable time. 

The third task which imposes itself, and which any scholar 
might gladly welcome, is the elaboration of the Vedic variants, 
Their number reaches, perhaps, the astonishing total of 50,000, 
if we count each and every variation as a separate item. During 
the past year or two I have prepared a preliminary rough assort- 
ment of these variants ; needless to say they promise to become 
a very valuable instrument for the study of the Vedic language 
and literary tradition. They throw, in the first place, strong 
light on the affiliations of the Vedic schools. Traditional 
native Hindu reports of the inter-relations of the Vedic schools 
(Caranavyihas, Commentators, etc.) are interesting documents 
whose statements are by no means negligible. But, like almost 
all native treatments of Vedic matters, they make up in fable 
and exaggeration what they lack in reliable information and 
sound judgment. Aside from this very imperfect Hindu tradi- 
tion, and some slender indications concerning the geographical 
distribution of the Vedic schools, we have only the texts them- 
selves to guide us in any attempt to establish the affiliations of 
these schools : the harmonies and discrepancies of the texts of 
these schools, shown most incisively in the variations of one and 
the same passage, are the chief and truest index. Upon a crit- 
ical sifting of the variants, therefore, our knowledge of the 
Vedic schools will ultimately depend, unless some new and 
unforeseen source of information should spring up. 

The Vedic variants, however, seem to me even more valuable 
for what they teach about this oldest language of the Brahmans. 
Conventional and scholastic though it be, limited, at least as far 
as we have it, by the monotone qualities of religious use and 
constant attitude of eulogy and prayer, it nevertheless is full of 
bouncing vitality, and a degree of freedom that borders on 
license. Anything like the notion that this ancient speech of 
the Rishis is dead, will, if [am not mistaken, pass ont of the 
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mind of any one who has occasion to survey these variants. <A 
language which is still resourceful enough to indulge itself in 
something like 10,000 synonymie variations, sometimes varying 
intelligently one word six times,’ is, to say the least, a very 
lively corpse. Every phase of speech history is illumined : con- 
sonantal and vocalic phonetics; laws of euphony between suc- 
cessive words; formation of noun-stems, and case endings; forma- 
tion of verb-stems, and every modality of voice, time, mood, and 
personal endings; syntax of parts of speech and syntax of sen- 
tences; order of words; synonymy; and stylistic expression. 

For the study of language in general these variants are of 
very great interest, because they contain, as it were, the speak- 
ers’ declaration of independence. They show on an enormous 
scale that a thing expressed in one way may, without apparent 
effort, be expressed in one or more other ways. But they show 
also how repeated tradition may put in the place of correct 
speech inferior or blundering substitutes. 

The study of these variants, if I should be skilful enough to 
earry it on aright, and lucky enough to carry it to a finish, will 
pump red blood into every paragraph of Sanskrit grammar. 

There are over a hundred cases of interchange between 
sonants and surds, beginning with a suspicious double reading 
in RV.; one of which only, presumably 9. 12. 6*, is likely to 
be original: 

RV. 9. 12. 6°, pra vdcam indur isyati ; 


RV. 9. 35. 4°, pra vajam indur isyati. 


As another illustration of this interchange, a certain item con- 
tains the name of an unknown wild animal (according to TS., 
a tiger) in a triple variant involving this kind of change, namely 
as pitva, pidva, and bidva : 
pitvo (VS. MS. pidvo) nyatkuh kakkatas (MS. kakuthas; TS. 
hagas) te "numatyadi VS. 24. 32; TS. 5. 5.17. 1; MS. 3. 14. 
13: 175. 4: bidvo nyatkuh kacas te *numatyah KSA. 7%. 7%. 
The interchange between m and v which runs as a red thread 
though the entire history of the Hindu dialects is illustrated by 
about fifty variants beginning in the Samhitis themselves, e. g. : 





! See, e. g. the item of the Concordance, prdndpdndbhydn balam dvi- 
canti (dharanti ; ddadhand ; dvahanti ; dbharanti ; dbhajanti). 
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RV. 8. 69. 1°, mandadvirdyendave: 

SV. 1. 360°, vandadvirdyendave. 

uc chvancasva (TA. chmancasva) prthivi ma ni badhathah 
(TA. ma vi badhithah) RV. 10. 18. 11°; AV. 18. 3. 50°; 
zm. 6. 7.3. 

nama arvyaya (MS. armydya) ca sirvyaya (TS. MS. 
sirmydaya) ca VS. 16. 45; TS. 4. 5. 9. 2; MS. 2. 9. 8; 


127. 1: namas sirmydya cormydaya ca KS. 17. 15. 


Whe 

The interchange between r and /, phonetically easy, but in 
Sanskrit well forward in discussions as to the relative chronology 
of Vedic texts, is again illustrated by about 50 variants: rabh 
and labh; pru and plu; gris and ¢lis; pdraya and pdlaya; 
viraya and vilaya; achalad and achard; vilista and virista; 
puritata and pulitata; sthila and sthira; aglesa and degresda; 
upapravada and upaplavada ; vdlah and varah; cukla and 
cukra; rohita and lohita; and, with double change, sarira and 
salila, rardta and lalata; agrira and aelila, 

The order of words in sentences and clauses of the Indo- 
European languages has been a matter of interest since the early 
days of these studies. There are just about one thousand cases 
of change of order in one and the same pada or prose passage. 


So, ¢. g., the following pida and sentence is varied fourfold.’ 


. 


i yurbho yonim etu te: 


~ 


7 yoni garbha etu te: 


~ 


i te garbho yonim etu: 


~ 


a te yontin garbha etu: 

‘wo more cases of multiple variation are: 
diva trtiyam devan yajno gat: 
diva devans trtiyam yajio gat: 
devan diva yajno gat: 


devan divam agan yajiiah, 


And again, 


tvam agne purisyah: 


agne tuum purisyah: 


purisyas tvam agne. 





! Henceforward I shall omit such citations as are readily supplied by 


the Concordance. 
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There will be found a considerable degree of instability in the 
position of the predicate, whether finite verb or otherwise; in 
the position of the subject; in the position of the vocative; in 
the relation of the preposition to its verb (tmesis); in the order 
of nouns and their attributes; in the position of the relative 


pronoun in the sentence; in the order of principal and depend- 


ent clauses; and in almost any other imaginable adjustment of 
words and clauses to one another. An illustration or two of each 


of the kinds mentioned may suffice for the present: 
Position of the verb. 
asma etam pitaro lokam akran: 
ONT OAINIE aim pitaro lokam asmat, 
aditydas tud jagatena chandasa sammrjuntu: 
adityas tid sammrjauntu jagatena chandasa. 
prnaksi rodasi ubhe: 
ubhe prnaksi vodasi. 
Position of the predicate, not finite verb. 
daivya adhvaryava upahitah: 
upah ata daivyd adhvaryavah, 
Position of the subject, or object. 
ahan tebhyo karan namah: 
tebhyo’ham akaram namah, 
retas tan me pita vernktam: 
tan me retah pita vornktam. 
— on 
Position of the vocative. 
esa te rudra bhagah: 
rudraisa te bhagah. 
tabhyaiu rdjan pari dehy enam: 
tabhyam enam pari dehi rdjan. 
ry’ ° 
I'mesis. 
vanaspatir adhi tva sthasyati: 
vanaspatis tvadh isthasyati. 
imam &@ bhaja grame agvesu gosu: 


emam bhaja grdme agvesu gosu. 
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Order of nouns and their attributes. 
upa mam mata prthivi h vayatam : 
upa mam prthivi mata hvayatam. 
tam citram bhagam imahe: 


tai bhayan citram imahe, 


Position of the relative pronoun. 
akocah koginie ca yah: 
akoca yd¢ ca kocinth. 
ive yo asya dvipadag catuspadah : 


ya ice asya dvipadag catuspadah. 


Order of principal and dependent clauses. 
yam dvismas tam te Cug rehatu: 


amum te cug rchatu yam dvismah. 


yam vayan dhearama tan dhvara: 


tam dharva yan vayain dh arvamah. 


There are, as stated above, masses of variants that concern 
verbal inflexion. The Concordance shows about 200 cases of 
interchange between active and middle voice, both in finite 
forms and in participles. For the most part the interchange of 
voice takes place with the same verbal stem; occasionally the 
verbal stem varies also in other respects, as when we have, 


pratah somam uta rudramn huvema (havamahe) ; 


or isam tirjam aham ita ddam (adade). 


? 
Other examples of the interchange of voices are: 


visno havyan raksasva (raksa). 

sakhaya & gisamahi (¢gisamahe). 

civo me saptarsin (sapta rsin) upa tisthasva (tistha). 

vy acema (acgemahi) devahitam yad ayuh. 

yunakta sird vi yuga tanudhvam (tanota). 

ugram cettaram adhirajam akran (akrata),. 

sa yatha tvam bhrajata bhrajo’sy evaham bhrajata 
bhrajyasam (tvam bhrajya bhrajasa evam aham 
bhrajya bhrajisiya). 

antar evosmadnam varayatat (vdrayadhvat). 


adhihi (adhisva) bhoh. 
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pramuncamand (pramuncanto) bhuvanasya retah. 
pdlayisyamdndaya (palayisyate) svaha, 
vicud aga didyano (didyad) vi bhahi. 

Let me dwell more particularly upon one of the broader 
aspects of the variants that concern verbal inflexion, namely, 
interchange of moods. In a body of texts dealing almost 
entirely with the praise of fictitious gods, with efforts to coax 
them into good humor and liberality, and with all sorts of magic 
hocus-pocus that is supposed to fulfil wishes, the indicative is 
in reality the prevailing mode of uncertainty. This is so 
because the indicative states categorically what, in the nature of 
the case, is not certain, but is merely wished for, hoped for, 
requested, or importunately insisted upon. So, for instance, a 
poet priest states serenely in the present indicative that a cer- 
tain god in his wisdom has the power of making even the stingy 


man give gifts to the priests: 


aditsantai dapayati prajdnan VS. 9. 24°; KS. 14. 2° 
OB. 5. 2. 2. 6. 

What is really meant is, that the poet hopes, wishes, or 
requests, and so on, that the god may, should, or shall do so. 
Accordingly, three other texts show the imperative ddpayatu, 
‘shall make give,’ as variant of the indicative dapayati, ‘makes 
give,’ to wit: 

aditsantam (AV. utaditsantainy) dapayatu prajanan AV. 
8. 20. S*s TS. 1. 7. 10. 1%; MB. 1. 11. 4°: 166. 6. 


I see no reason why we should deny such an indicative the 
name hortative indicative, even if we remember that this use of 
the indicative contains also a touch of piety and faith. Be this 
as it may, the poets express their desires along the same line in 
even more certain tone: they employ preterite indicatives, more 
particularly, the aorist, that perfective aorist which is the 
equivalent of the Greek perfect. So, for instance, some texts 
say: ‘I have speedily attained unto truth,’ 


anjasa satyam upagam MS. 1. 2. 7: 16. 15; KS. 2. 8, 


while the majority, nine in number, say, using the aorist injunc- 
tive, ‘May I speedily attain unto truth,’ 
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anjasa satyam upa gesam VS. 5. 5; TS. 1. 2. 10. 2; GB. 
2.2. 3; CB. 3. 4. 2. 14; AG. 4. 5. 3; OC. 5. 8. 2; 
Viait. 13. 18; LC. 5. 6. 6; OG. 1. 6. 5. 


Or, one text says: ‘The moon and the constellations have 
helped thee along,’ 


or 


candrama naksatrair anu tvdvit KS, 37. 9°, 


whereas another says, using the imperative, ‘May the moon and 


the constellations help thee along,’ 


candramdad naksatrair anu tvdvatu. 


This aorist, especially frequent in the literature of magic and 
conjuration, has been named prophetic aorist; it obviously has 
a touch of slyness, cocksureness, and even bluster, underneath 
which lurks, however, the modal element of desire and doubt 
which the hot-headed statement does not disguise. 

There are about two hundred cases in which these indicatives 
vary with some one or more of the grammatical modal forms: 
imperative, optative, injunctive, and thematic subjunctive. Now 
it is interesting to observe that the mild and pious present 
indicative varies mostly with the imperative, rather than with 
any of the other modes: 

somo viran karmanyan dadati (TB. dadatu) RV. 
91. 20°; VS. 34. 21>; MS. 4. 14. 1°: 214. 2; TB. 
s. 3. 1°, 


co 


‘Soma bestows (and, may bestow) upon us a pious son,’ 
Or, 

a devo yatu (MS. MG. yati) savita suratnan a. 
45. 1°; MS. 4. 14. 6*: 223. 13; KS. 17. 19°; AB. 
5. 5. 7; KB. 22. 9; CB. 13. 4. 3.7; TB. 2. 8. 6. 1°; 
AC. 3. 7. 14: 10. 6. 9: CC. 10. 5. 23: 16. 1. 21, 

‘God Savitar comes (and, may come) hither with precious 
treasure.’ 

This calls to mind the fact that throughout Sanskrit litera- 
ture the imperative is, to a large extent, a mode of wish as 
well as of command, as when in contrast with Lat. vivat crescat 
floreat, or vivat rer, Sanskrit uses the imperative, jayatu raja. 
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And it seemed to me well to note this in the several persons of 
the imperative, not only the third person, which is most fre- 
quent. It fits these as well. For instance: 
ksatranan ksatrapatir asi TS. 1. 8. 14. 2; TB. 1. 7. 8. 
5; Ap© 18. 6. 6, 
‘Thou art sovereign lord of sovereignties,’ varies with, 
ksatranam ksatrapatir edhi VS. 10. 17; CB. 5. 4. 2. 2; 
K@. 15. 5. 32, ; 
‘Be thou sovereign lord of sovereignties’! In brief, the 


imperative seems to me, on the evidence of the variants, to 


| 
| encroach upon the more timid wish-modes to a larger extent 
| than that which is to be expected in a mode of command,’ 
As stated above, the present and preterite indicatives vary 
not only with the imperative, but also with every other modal 
category. I shall reserve counts for a later time and merely 
cite an example or two of other kinds of variation, 

Aorist and Optative. 


| gravavadid (gravd vaded) abhi somasyangum (cund). 
Aorist and Thematic Subjunctive. 


dnydvaksid (anya vaksad) vasu varyani. 

visnus tod kramatam (tvdkransta). 
Aorist and Injunctive. 

ahjasad satyam upa gesam (upagam). 


Imperfect and Thematic Subjunctive. 





i vo rohito acrnod abhidyavah: 


~ 


~ 


i vo rohitah crnavat suddanavah 
Perfect and Thematic Subjunctive. 
sa vicud prati caklpe: sa vigvam prati caklpat. 
Present Indicative and Thematic Subjunctive. 
indro jayati (jayati) na para jayatai (jayate). 
Present Indicative and Optative. 


grabhan grbhnita (grbhnati) sdnasim. 





! Delbriick, Aitindische Syntax, p. 361. 
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Present Indicative and Injunctive. 
pra te divo na stanayanti cusmah (stanayantu gusmaih). 

Next, the imperative varies with every other mode, most fre- 
quently with the subjunctive, but also with injunctive, optative, 
precative, future, and infinitive: 

Imperative and Thematic Subjunctive. 
te no rayimn sarvaviram ni yachan (yachantu). 
tapto van gharmo naksati (naksatu) svahotda. 
uta trata civo bhava (bhuvo) variithyah. 
garhapatya un no nesat: garhapatya un ninetu, 
Imperative and Injunctive. 
aditya rudra vasavo jusanta (jusantam). 
tasya no rasva tasya no dhehi (dah). 
pra-pra yajrhapatin tira (tirah). 
Imperative and Injunctive with md Prohibitive. 
ma savyena daksinam atikrama (atikramih).' 
Imperative and Optative. 
araksasaé manasa taj juseta ( jusethah; jusdsva). 
Imperative and Precative. 
durmitras (°mitryds ; °mitriyds) tasmdi suntu (bhiiya- 
sur) yo ’sman(asmdn) dvesti yan ca vayan dvismah, 
yo no dvesty adharah sas padista (sa padyatam),. 
Imperative and Future. 
vag artvijyan karisyati (karotu). 
Imperative and Infinitive. 
brahmandns tarpaya (tarpayitavdai). 

Again, the subjunctive which we have already met in inter- 
change with indicative and imperative, in its turn, alternates 
also with the rest of the modes: 

Thematic Subjunctive and Injunctive. 


tasmai devd adhi bravan (bruvan). 
sa (sd) nah garma trivaraitham vi yansat (trivarithan 
ni yachat). 


1 Contrary to Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 361. 


| 
i 
| 
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Thematic Subjunctive and Optative. 
ernavama (¢rnuyama) caradah catam. 
vidad (vided) urjai catakratur vidad (vided) isam. 
Thematic Subjunctive and Precative. 
aguis fat punar abhardat (abhriyat). 
dham evedam sarvain bh ayasam (sarvam asant). 
Thematic Subjunctive and Future. 


tesa mata bhavisyasi ¢ bhavasi putranaim mata, 


And so also most of the remaining possible permutations 
occur freely: 
Injunctive and Optative. 
asyaim rdhad (rdhed) dhotrayan de vamgamayam. 
Injunctive with md (Prohibitive) and Optative. 
md teaguir Ahvanayid (dhanayid; dhvanayid; dhvan- 
ayed ) dh amagandhih. 
Optative and Precative. 
sahasraposam wah pusyasam (puse yam). 
tvayayan vrtran vadhyat (badhyat; badhet). 
sane. Gham aYyuUsa sain varcasd sani prajaya sam rayas 
posena gmiya (ymisiya). 
Precative and Future, 
justam adya devebhyo vdcam udyadsam (vaca vadis- 
yam /) : 
madhu vancisiya (vanisye). 
There are also a number of cases in which there are more than 
two variations, as e. g., : 
Indicative, Imperative and Thematic Subjunctive. 


kseme tisthati (tisthatu; tisthati) ghrtam uksamana. 


Indicative, Imperative, and Precative. 
sarya bhrajistha bhrajisthas (bhrajasvin bhrajasvi; bhra- 
jasvan bhrajusvans; bhrajaskara bhrajasvans) tvuam 
(tvamn vareasvdn) devesv asi (devesv edhi; devesu 


bh yah a 





' Cf. Delbriick, 1. c. p. 338. 














Indian Inscriptions on the Fire Temple at Baku—By the 
Rev. Justin E. Ansorr, D.D., Bombay, India. 


On his journey to Persia in 1903 Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson visited the Fire Temple at Biku on the Caspian Sea.’ 
He kindly forwarded to me for deciphering a photograph of one 
of the fifteen inscriptions he noticed on the walls of the temple 
and its precincts. 

Professor Jackson has since called my attention to three other 
undeciphered inscriptions, published in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal for 1897, by Colonel C. E. Stewart, Consul 
General at Odessa, accompanied with a description of the Fire 
Temple as it appeared on his first visit in 1866, and again in 
1881. So far as I am aware, none of these fifteen inscriptions 
have hitherto been deciphered and I have been entirely success- 
ful only with one, Inser. A. (see below), the photographic repro- 


duction of which is very distinct. 


Inscription A, The letters of this inscription are clearly cut 
and well preserved. The language is Panjabi, and the alpha- 
bet is that of the ordinary Panjabi of the present day.’ It is 
inscribed in seven lines. 

The first four lines of the text are the opening lines of the 
‘* Japji,” one of the sections of the Adi Granth, the great 
religious book of the Sikhs. This special verse of the Japji is 
one well known and is daily repeated by all faithful Sikhs. 
The remaining lines of the text contain the names of Baba 
Jagushih and his disciples, builder or builders of the 


** sacred 


place,” Dharamki jagah. 
' See ‘‘ Notes on a Journey to Persia” in the JAOS., Vol. xxv, p. 177. 
2 W. St. Clair Tisdall in his Panjabi Grammar calls the language of 
the Japji ‘‘a mixture of Braj Bhasha and old Panjabi.” 
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TRANSLITERATION, 
VOT Ale ATT Ay TTT PAS 
ryan TAT Ai AAT Fee 
Tea ae ae AT AT ate TVA 
aT UI — swTaTe Fa eRT AKA 
Bt] eT] ar eT ATT SHEA STE 


Om sati nima karaté purakhu nirabhai 





niravairu akila mirati ajini saibham 

gura prasidi | japu | adi sacu jugadi sa 

cu hai bhi saci Nanaka‘hosi bhi sacu sat gurapra 

sidi Baba Jagisih Subd jisaka cela 

Bava Tagisah ji(sa) ka celi Bivi Bakasadh jisaka ce 
la Chatasih dharamki jagah banai 
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TRANSLATION, 


Om. Whose name is Existence, Creator, The Male, Without 
fear, 
Without enmity, Timeless, Unborn, Self-existent, 
Favor of the Guru. Repeat this. He is true in the begin- 
ning; 
He is true from eternity; He is true now; Nanak (says) he 
will be true in the future. The favour of the true Guru. 
Baba Jagishih Suba, whose disciple is Bibé Tagishih, whose 
disciple is Bivi Bakashih, whose disciple is Chatashih, built 
this religious place. 


The Sanskrit equivalents for the Panjabi appellations used 
above are Sat, Naman, Karaté, Purusha, Nirbhaya, Nirvaira, 
Akalamirti, Ajanma Svayambhu. , 

A word may be added regarding the age of this inscription. 
It contains no date. As it, however, mentions Ninak (1469- 
1539), and quotes from the Adi Granth, a work ascribed to Baba 
Nanak, and as considerable time must be allowed for the coming 
into existence of a feeling of reverence for the Adi Granth, 
such as to account for an insertion of a quotation in this insecrip- 
tion, it is probable that its age is the same as that of the Nagari 
inscription (see Inser. C. below) Samvat 1802, A.D. 1645. 


Inscription B. This inseription may be found reproduced 
in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1897, page 311. 

Like Inscription A above, it is in the Panjabi alphabet and 
language. It consists of eight lines, with as a rule 15 syllables 
in each line. It also begins with the same quotation from the 
Japji as Inser. A above. 


1. Om sati nima karaté purakhu nirabha 
2. u niravairu akila mirati ajaini 

3. saibham guraprasidi vihu guruji sarai 
ee a be bo a eee 

5. 

7... . dharamaki jaga banai 
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I feel too uncertain of the text to attempt to give it entire. 
After the quotation from the Japji appears the words ‘‘ vahu 
Guruji sarai” ‘‘offer to the Guru the sarai,’’ resthouse, or 
dharmasala. 

In the fourth line the title Baba is plain, and in the seventh 
line ‘*dharamki jaga bandi” ‘‘ built this sacred place.” The 
name of the builder or builders appear different from those in 
the inscription above, but the purpose of the inscription appears 
to be the same, that of recording the names of those who erected 
perhaps that particular portion of the Dharamsila, or who had 


part in the whole sacred edifice. 


Inscription C. Reproduced in JRAS. for 1897, page 311. 
This inscription is in the Nagari alphabet. It is in five lines and 
is placed directly over the inscription in the Persian alphabet 
(Inser. D below). . Both are inserted into the wall over a door- 
way in the temple enclosure, 

I have succeeded in deciphering only a portion of this inserip- 
tion, but as this portion contains the date Samvat 1802, I have 
thereby settled the era of the date 1158 in the inscription in the 
Persian alphabet. It is evident that 1158 belongs to the Hijri 
era, since Samvat i802 and Hijri 1158 correspond exactly to 
A D. 1745. 

I give below only such part of the text as I have satisfactorily 
deciphered. 


1. Shri Ganeshiyanama: Shri Ramaji sati shri 


2. Saihab Samvat 1802 
3. 
5. . . saphardhima .. . baniya 


By Saphar dhama 1 understand a travellers resting place, 
saphar journey, and dhama, house; bandyd, built. 


Inscription DP, This inscription is directly under Inscription 
C (see above). It is in the Persian alphabet. I am unable to 
decipher it. It, however, contains a date, 1158, already noticed 
by others (see JRAS. 1897, page 311). The fact that this date 
corresponds with Samvat 1802, which I discovered in the Nagari 
inscription directly above it, may be assumed as also giving the 


date of the building of the temple enclosure. 
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General Remarks. This Fire Temple is situated on the 
Caspian sea in the Trans-Caucasus Province of Russia, at Suru- 
khaneh, a few miles from Baku. Surukhaneh is the site of a petro- 
leum refinery which uses the natural petroleum gas for its opera- 
tions. Whether this phenomenon of burning gas has had at this 
place any religious significance in ancient times is a question that 
yet remains to be settled. Some travellers have assumed that the 
temple has existed from ancient times, but so far as the evidence 
of the inscriptions at present available goes, the Fire Temple 
is of Indian origin, and the date of its erection A. D. 1745. 

A possible difference of date for that of the center shrine and 
that for the enclosing precincts has been suggested. Over one 
of the archways of the center shrine there is an inscription 
which if it were available would doubtless definitely settle the 
question whether the shrine in the_center was of the same date 
or older. Visitors to the temple have found the inscription too 
high up for a satisfactory photograph. In the photo-zinco 
reproduction of the center shrine illustrating the description by 
Colonel Stewart (JRAS, 1897, p. 311) this inscription can -be 
seen above the archway, but the letters are too minute and 
indistinct to yield any result. For the present the only conclu- 
sion that can be drawn from the inscriptions is that the temple, 
including the present center shrine, is quite modern, dating 
A. D. 1745. 

It is of course possible that the present temple may be on 
the site of an older structure. The accounts of travellers 
before A. D. 1745 who may have visited this region might pos- 
sibly settle this question. I have, however, had access to only 
a few accounts of such travellers, and these have been silent as 
regards the existence of any temple there. 

As a matter of interest Prof. Jackson has called my attention 
to several modern travellers who have, visited Baku, and men- 
tion the temple. 

Morier’s reference to the temple (in his Second Journey 
Through Persia, 1800-16, Vol. 2, p. 243) is scant, but he men- 
tions meeting with a Hindu pilgrim returning from Baku to 
Benares. 

John Ussher (Journey from London to Persepolis, London, 
1865) appears to have visited Baku in Sept. 1863. The book 
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contains a coloured frontispiece representing the center shrine 
lighted up by the natural gas, both within in the center of the 
floor and without at the upper four corners. 

Baron Thielmann is referred to in Col. Stewart’s article as 
mentioning the Fire Temple, but I have not had access to his 
description.’ 

When Colonel Stewart visited the temple in 1866 one Hindu 
priest alone remained to minister to the sacred fire. In 1881, 
when he made his second visit, he found the priest gone, the 
fire extinguished and the keys of the temple in the hands of the 
engineer of the refinery. 

[' The reference is to Thielmann, Journey in the Caucasus, Persia, etc., 
2. 9-12, London, 1875.—There is a brief anonymous paragraph. with a 
photograph of the temple precinct, in Men and Women of India, 1. 
695, Bombay, 1905. Moreover, under date Sept. 21, 1904, the Parsi 
Priest Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, of Bombay, wrote me a letter saying 
that he had a copy of the inscription on the gate of the temple, given 
him by the noted traveler, Sven Hedin, and adds that the copy “ clearly 
shows that the inscription is Hindu. We read therein Shri Ganesh and 
Viram, etc. Unfortunately the very portion of the date is not clear.” 
—In Henry, Baku, an Eventful History, pp. 25-28, London, 1907, will be 
found some general references to the natural fire at Baku and also a 


picture of the shrine. A. V. W. J.] 








PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


MEETING IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


1908. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in Cambridge, 
Mass., on Thursday and Friday of Easter week, April 23d and 
24th, in the Phillips Brooks House and in the Semitic Museum, 

The following members were present at one or more of the 


sessions: 


Abbott, Higginson, Michelson, Sanders, 

Arnold, W. R. Hock, Moore, G. F. Scott, C. P. G. 
Atkinson, Hopkins, . Moore, J. H. Scott, Mrs. M. M. 
Barton, Howland, Moore, Mrs.G.F. Sherman, 
Bloomfield, Hussey, Miss Morse, Steele, 

Bolling, Jackson, Miiller, Thompson, 
Carus, Jewett, Muss-Arnolt, Torrey, 
Channing, Miss Joseph, Nies, J. B. Toy, 

Chester, Kellner, Oertel, Ward, W. H. 
Colton, Miss Kendrick, Miss Ogden, C. J. Warren, W. F 
Crane, Lanman, Ogden, Miss E.S. Werren, 

Haas, Lilley. Price, Winslow. 
Harper, Madsen, Ropes, 

Haupt, Magoun, Total, 53 


The first session began on Thursday morning at eleven 
o’clock, with Professor Lanman in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the meeting in Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 4th and 5th, 1908, which had been already printed 
in the Journal (Volume xxvu, p. 407 ff.), was dispensed with. 

The Committee of Arrangements, through Professor G. F. 
Moore, presented its report in the form of a printed programme, 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Thursday afternoon at half-past two, Friday morning at half- 
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past nine, and Friday afternoon at half-past two. It was 
announced that a luncheon would be given to the Society by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College at the Harvard 
Union on Friday at one o’clock, and that arrangements had 
been made for a subscription dinner at the same place on Thurs- 
day evening at seven o’clock. The Colonial Club and the 
Harvard Union extended their courtesies to the members of 
the Society during its sessions. 


The annual report of the Corresponding Secretary was pre- 
sented by Professor E. W. Hopkins. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Through the friendly agency of our member, Dr. Asakawa, and the 
kindness of Count Okuma, ex-Prime Minister of Japan, the Society has 
been enriched by a gift of types, of which the need has been apparent 
for some time. Dr. Asakawa writes, under date of Oct. 2, 1907 : ‘Count 
Okuma (ex-Premier) accepted my suggestion to present to the American 
Oriental Society a complete font of Japanese and Chinese movable 
type, No. 5, and I trust that it will come here within a few months.” 
Your Secretary would urge that Dr. Asakawa be thanked by the Society 
for his thoughtfulness in suggesting this gift and that a suitable letter 
of thanks be sent to Count Okuma for his generous present, which in 
the meantime has arrived. 

Among the letters accepting election to membership only those of the 
new Honorary Members need to be referred to. 

One of these, from Professor Derenbourg, is of melancholy interest 
to-day, as the announcement of his death follows so closely upon the 
letter of acceptance of membership in this Society. The other, from 
Prof. Rhys Davids, explains a long delay in replying to your Secretary’s 
notification as due to an almost fatal illness, from which he is now for- 
tunately recovered. 

Official notification of the death of three distinguished scholars has 
been received by the Secretary: Prof. Aufrecht, Prof. Gebauer, and 
Baron Victor Rosen. They were not members of this Society. 

The Committee in charge of the arrangements for the next triennial 
Oriental Congress has sent the Secretary the various circulars announc- 
ing progress in completing their plans and has asked that this Society 
appoint official delegates to the Congress. The Commissioner of Educa- 
cation at Washington also desires the Society to name national delegates 
to this Congress for appointment by the Secretary of State. 

Your Secretary in presenting this report completes the twelfth year of 
his service and has thought it proper to ask that you now relieve him of 
a task which, for the sake of the Society, he has been glad to perform, 
but for the sake of the Society, that it may enjoy the benefit of others’ 
zeal, as well as for his own sake, that he may have a little more leisure, 
he is also glad to resign. It is a coincidence, discovered by the Secre- 
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tary himself only after he had formed the resolution of resigning, that 
the length of his term of office will almost exactly duplicate that of his 
predecessor in office, though alike in no other particular! Yet the long 
period has, he trusts, somewhat dimmed the recollection of the first 
realization of deterioration in service, inevitable on changing from an 
officer so efficient to one so inexpert. But your Secretary, though 
conscious of many lapses, has done what he could as well as he could 
and only hopes the good will with which he has served may help to 
obliterate the deficiencies of his service. 


DEATHS. 


The Secretary has to announce the death of the following members of 
the Society : 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Professor Franz Kielhorn. 
Professor Hartwig Derenbourg. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Mr. J. B. Sargent. 
Professor Edward H. Strobel. 
Rev. Theodore F. O. Wright. 


In closing I should like to put on record the following note in regard 
to the exact meaning of the phrase ‘‘To nominate officers for the ensuing 
year” in the business of the Nominating Committee soon about to report. 
At the last meeting of the Society, question arose in regard to the time 
at which the tenure of office in this Society expired. It was said by the 
retiring President that his term expired immediately on the election of 
his successor. The question has been and is likely to be one of no prac- 
tical importance, but on the other hand it is liable to be one of impor- 
tance at any time, and obviously such a point should not be left in doubt. 
To explain the point it is necessary to remember that till the meeting of 
1905 there was never any such question. Before this and including this 
meeting, election was held on the last session of the meeting and the 
new officers took office the next year. This was the ‘‘ ensuing year” of 
the formula which has never been changed. At that meeting, in 1905, 
the nominating Committee recommended that ‘‘a committee on nomina- 
tions for the next annual meeting be appointed at this meeting.” This © 
was done merely in order to give the nominating Committee more time 
to consider. For a like practical reason, at the next meeting the time 
when the report was presented was set on the first session instead of the 
last by myself as Secretary and arranger of the programme mainly be- 
cause the election at the last session, usually on Saturday morning, had 
led at times to the election being held when there was a bare quorum 
present. I fear I am somewhat to blame in this substitution of one hour 
for another, without authority, but no objection was:made to this 
change at the time and it was generally admitted to be a more suitable 
hour than the last hurried hour of the meeting. But the expression 
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‘‘ensuing year” was not changed, and it was not intended that the offi- 
cers thus elected should begin to hold office till the meeting at which 
they were elected should, on the Friday or Saturday following, termi- 
nate. That this was the sense of the Society is clear from the fact that 
the president elected for the first time in this manner retained the chair 
through the meeting, except when he asked some one else to take it for 
him, and himself appointed the Committee on Nominations and 
delivered the annual presidential address after the election of his suc- 
cessor. I, therefore, move that it be recorded as the sense of this Society 
that the tenure of office in this Society shall terminate at the close of the 
last session of each annual meeting. 


Upon recommendation of the Corresponding Secretary it was 
voted that the tenure of the officers elected at the last meeting 
extends till the close of the present meeting, and so in future. 


The report of the Treasurer was presented by the Acting 
Treasurer, Professor E, W. Hopkins, as follows : 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1907. 

















Receipts. 

Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1906__....... 2... $ 320.61 
NN I sia ao at a tated whol Se’ a ws nite San ea ae nw ncn $957.02 
Pe IE NE hick iatininccreedbonnnee hbo kemetie 170.00 
eR EE HE A Diicccinedincs eeteckccsmnenoes 34.10 
$1,161.12 
I a ily gna lea 365.49 
EE oe: cnirntntiitivnasandorenaeiemeaesneee 75.00 
Seite Hat. Bene Oevieenes ................-........ 83.00 
Annual Interest from Savings Banks ___.-..._--.--- 42.44 

——— 1,727.05 

Expenditures. $2,047.66 
T., M. & T. Co., printing vol. 27, second half____..-- $1,123.62 
n ‘* vol. 28, firsthalf, pt. paym’t 500.00 
a i 50.90 
Librarian, express, postage __...........---- aac 39.02 
Secretary, editors, acting treasurer (for postage) ---- 25.00 
Honoraria for 1906 to editors..............-.-------- 200.00 
" a ee 50.00 
$1,988.54 
Balance to general account ...........---.---. 59.12 





$2,047.66 








— 
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STATEMENT TO DEw. 31, 1907. 


SE SII 6 cas peng nieweniebeesones $2,481.93 
a a eal are a aa aegis 1,107.38 
ee nn ois cee needa enn Beane 1,950.00 
Connecticut Savings Bank .................-.--.-- 6.03 
IR en 11.67 
en oo Sa uibaes eabewednen 41.89 
Interest, Savings Banks ....................- aaa 55 
SSE ete aace s- donde eddie ke neemeeneann 102.93 

$5,702.88 


Owing to lack of funds, due in part to increased cost of printing, the 
Honoraria to the editors for 1907 have been compounded in terms of 
life-membership, equivalent to $75.00 to each editor, leaving $25.00 to 
each paid in cash (as above entered). 

E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, 
(Acting) Treasurer. 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
and Oertel, was presented by Professor C. C. Torrey, as follows : 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE, 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Acting Treasurer of this Society, and have found the same correct, and 
that the foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also 
compared the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and 
pass-books and have found all correct. 


CHARLES C. TORREY, } a 
- Auditors. 
HANNS OERTEL, ) 


NEw HAVEN, April 8, 1908. 


The Librarian, Professor Hanns Oertel, presented his report 


as follows: 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


The Librarian’s report presented at the last meeting of the Society, 
at Philadelphia, contained a detailed statement of the present needs of 
our library, and ended with a plea for a regular yearly appropriation of 
$400 to defray the necessary expenses of administration. This plea being 
unheeded, and in view of the condition of the treasury of the Society, no 
work whatsoever involving an outlay of money could be undertaken 
during the past year. Your librarian feels it his duty to repeat that he 
considers such a policy (which makes even the binding of current acces- 
sions impossible) extremely detrimental to the best interests of the 
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society. It is due only to the self-sacrifice and continued interest of 
Miss Margaret Whitney that work in the library has been kept up. As 
in the past two years, she has continued to give her time and services 
to the library, and the thanks of the Society are due her for whatever 
progress has been made in the arrangement of the library. 

The letter sent out last year to various learned societies, requesting 
them to fill up lacunae in the sets of their publications, has met with 
most gratifying replies. A list of the periodicals now in the possession 
of our library will be appended to the next report. 

Thanks are due to Mr. J. C. Schwab, Librarian of Yale University, 
for many favors, and to Mr. Gruener of the Yale Library for help in 
mailing, ete. 


The report of the Editors of this Journal, Professors Hopkins 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Hopkins, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 


Ordinarily this report has been presented by Prof. Torrey, but this 
year the Aryan editor wishes to present it, since he fears that Prof. 
Torrey will not do justice to the occasion. The material facts of publi- 
cation scarcely vary from those of previous years. In September 
and February, respectively, were issued the two parts of volume twenty- 
eight, containing 436 pages in all, the first half having 197 pages. The 
annual announcement of an annual deficit is unavoidable if the Journal 
is to be continued in its present form and the Society is to depend on 
members dues for payment of its bills. 

At the last meeting of the Society, Prof. Torrey resigned from the 
office of editor and another editor was appointed by the directors to fill 
his place. Too late it was discovered to be impossible for this newly 
appointed editor to take up the work. At great inconvenience and only 
from a spirit which led him to sacrifice himself for the good of the 
Society, Prof. Torrey nobly reassumed the burden he had laid down and 
did all the work for the year in his department, although he had taken 
up for the same period of time extra.collegiate duties which he could 
not renounce. This is the point which Prof. Torrey’s grateful co-editor 
feared would be inadequately treated, if Prof. Torrey presented the 
editor’s report. Both editors have now resigned, after eight years of 
service, and the care of the Journal will henceforth be entirely in other 
hands. . 


Professors Moore and Jackson were appointed to prepare a 
minute expressing the gratitude of the Society to the retiring 
Editors of the Journal. 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society: 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Professor Eduard Meyer, M. Emile Senart. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Mr. D. W. Amram, Mr. Ishya Joseph, 

Mr. H. H. Buck, Mr. A. B. Keith, 

Professor Renward Brandstetter, Rev. Ferdinand Lugschneider, 
Professor H. C. Butler, Mrs. A. H. Munsell, 

Mr. A. 8. Cochran, Rev. W. E. Nies, 

Mr. W. B. Christie, Professor P. M. Rhinelander, 
Mr. W.R. P. Davey, Ph.D. Rev. J. L. Scully, 

Mr. H. 8S. Davidson, Ph.D. Rev. F. A. Vanderburgh, Ph.D. 


Rev. A. E. Whatham. 


As a partial recognition of the services freely rendered by 
Miss Margaret Whitney in cataloguing the library of the Society, 
she was elected a life member, without fee. 


The committee appointed at Philadelphia to nominate ofticers 
for the ensuing year (Messrs. Jewett, Gray, and Barton—see 
Journal, Vol. xxvii, p. 417) reported through Professor 
Jewett, as follows : 


President—Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of New Haven, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, of New York; Professor 
Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore; Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of New 
York. 

Recording Secretary —Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer — Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named ; and President Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, of Washington ; Professors Crawford H. Toy and C. R. Lanman, 
of Cambridge ; Professor Robert F. Harper, of Chicago ; Professor Rich- 
ard Gottheil, of New York ; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washing- 
ton ; Professor Charles Torrey, of New Haven. 


The officers thus nominated were unanimously elected, 

The President appointed the following Committee to nomi- 
nate officers at the first session of the next annual meeting : 
Professors Francis Brown, Torrey, Oertel. 

On motion of Professor Barton the appointment of delegates 
to the Oriental Congress to be held in Copenhagen was referred 
to the Directors, with power. 

On motion of Professor Toy, Professors R. F. Harper, G, A. 
Reisner, and J. H. Breasted were appointed to represent the 
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Society at the International Congress of Archzologists to meet 
in Cairo in April, 1909, 

At twelve o’clock President Lanman delivered his annual 
address, on **The Aims, the Work, and the Needs of the 
American Oriental Society.” 

At half-past twelve the Society proceeded to the reading of a 
communication by Dr. J. E. Abbott, of Bombay,—Indian 
inscriptions on the fire-temple at Baku.—Remarks by Profes-’ 
sors Jackson and Lanman. 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess till half-past two. 


At half-past two the Society met for its second session, at 
which the reading of papers was continued, 

The following communications were presented: 

Professor G, A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, On an Old 
Babylonian letter addressed ‘‘to Lushtamar.” 

Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University, 
On some disguised forms of Sanskrit pasu ‘cattle.’-—On the sup- 
posititious value of the root raps.—Remarks by Professors 
Hopkins and Lanman. 

Doctor G, A. Grierson, of Camberley, England, Note on 
Professor Prince’s article on English-Rommany Jargon in 
JAOS. xxvii. 2, presented by Professor Hopkins, in summary. 

Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, A Mac- 
cabean Talisman. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University, Vedic Dis- 
cordance.—Remarks by Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, 
Indo-Iranian Notes, 

Professor Christopher Johnston, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Assyrian gaundnu ‘to coil’; and wardpu ‘to abound’ ; 
presented in abstract by Professor Haupt. 

Doctor Michelson, of Ridgefield, Conn., Some additions to 
the Vedic Concordance, and A Linguistic study of the Vayu 
Purina, with some notes on the Padma and Bhigavata Puranas. 
—Remarks by Professor Hopkins. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., St. Petersburg, Notes on the 
making of palm-leaf manuscripts in Siam; presented by the 
Secretary, by title. 

Rev. Mr. Watson, of West New York, The Date of the 
Nablus Abishua Pentateuch Roll; presented by the Secretary, 
by title. 

Professor Bolling, of the Catholic University of America, 
The Parisistas of the Atharva Veda, edited with a critical com- 
mentary by G. M. Bolling and J. v. Negelein.—Remarks by 
Professor Bloomfield and Professor Bolling. 

Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, The 
Biblical phrase ‘‘Upon whom my name was called.” 
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Professor Lanman exhibited some of the publications of 
Nirnaya Sagara Press, which may be got from Harrassowitz- 
Leipzig. 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned till Friday morning at 
half-past nine. 


The Society met on Friday morning at a quarter of ten 
o’clock, in the Lecture Room of the Semitic Museum. The 
following communications were presented: 

Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University, Yahva 
(Yahu) as Epithet of Fire; Fire as mediator and avenger.— 
Remarks by Professors Toy, Moore, Hopkins and Lanman, 

Doctor Koenig, of Columbia University, Life of the Holy 
Xenophon; read by the Corresponding Secretary, by title. 

Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard University, The 
Division of Words in Sanskrit.—Remarks by Dr. Michelson, 
Professors Bloomfield and Hopkins. 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The Baby- 
lonian Ideogram GUG (Briinnow, No. 1369).—Remarks by 
Professor Haupt. 

Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University, On 
certain work in continuance of the Vedic Concordance.— 
Remarks by Professors Hopkins and Lanman. 

Dr. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University, The so-called 
half-opened syllable in Hebrew; read by the Corresponding 
Secretary, by title. 

Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, Some 
Assyrian Etymologies. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University, 
Nishapur, the home of Omar Khayyam. 

At twelve the Society took recess till half-past two o’clock. 


The Society resumed its session at 3 0’clock. Professor Hop- 
kins reported for the Directors that the next annual meeting of 
the Society will be held in New York, N. Y., beginning on 
April 15, 1909. 

The Directors further reported that they had appointed Pro- 
fessor Hanns Oecertel and Professor James R. Jewett editors of 
the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its thanks 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard University, to the 
Colonial Club, and to the Harvard Union, for the courtesies 
which they have extended to the Society during this meeting; 
and to the Committee of Arrangements for the provisions they 
have made for its entertainment. 
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The President appointed Professors Richard Gottheil and A. 
V. Williams Jackson a Committee on Arrangements for the 
next meeting; also Professors Torrey and Oertel to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer. 

On motion of Professor Jackson the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

The Society desires to express to Professor Hopkins and Pro- 
fessor Torrey its sincere thanks for their admirable services as 
Editors of the Journal for a number of years, and to record its 
thanks in a formal manner, 

On motion of Doctor William H. Ward, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we most gratefully recognize the faithful and 
assiduous labors of Professor E, Washburn Hopkins as Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American Oriental Society for the 
last twelve years. The thanks of the Society are hereby pre- 
sented to Professor Hopkins for his many acceptable services 
in our behalf, 

At ten minutes after three the reading of communications 
was resumed, The following papers were presented: 

Professor D, G, Lyon, of Harvard University, The Harvard 
Expedition to Samaria. 

Professor W. Max Miiller, of Philadelphia, Some manners 
and costumes of Western Asia according to new Egyptian 
sources (illustrated), 

Mrs. 8. B. Scott, of Philadelphia, The Harvest Festivals of 
the Land Dyaks.—Remarks by Professors Toy and Bloomfield. 

Dr. W. Hf. Ward, of New York, The Origin of the Yahweh 
Worship. 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University, Concerning 
‘¢ Turam-abi,” the Phoenician craftsman. 

Professor G, A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, On the 
Babylonian Origin of Plato’s Mystic Number, 

At half-past five the Society adjourned to meet in New York, 
April 15, 1909. 
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List oF MEMBERS. 


REVISED, FesBRuary, 1909. 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 





I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 


M. AuGuUSTE BartTH, Membre de I’Institut, Paris, France. (Rue Garan- 
ciére, 10.) 1898. 

Dr. RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, C.I.E., Dekkan Coll., Poona, India. 
1887. 

JAMES Burcess, LL.D., 22 Seton Place, Edinburgh, Scotland. 1899. 

Prof. T. W. Ruys Davins, Harboro’ Grange, Ashton-on-Mersey, England. 
1907. 

Prof. BERTHOLD DELBRUECK, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. FriepRicH DELitzscn, University of Berlin, Germany. 1893. 

Prof. ApoLPH ERMAN, Steglitz, Friedrich Str. 10/11, Berlin, Germany. 


1903. 
Prof. RicHARD GARBE, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 
14.) 1902. 


Prof. Kart F. GeLpNER, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Prof. M. J. pe Gorve, University of Leyden, Netherlands. (Vliet 15.) 
1898. 

Prof. IgNAz GOLDZIHER, vii Hollé-Uteza 4, Budapest, Hungary. 1906. 

GeoRGE A. GrRieRSON, C.LE., D.Litt., L-C.S. (retired), Rathfarnham, 
Camberley, Surrey, England. Corporate Member, 1899; Hon., 1905. 

Prof. Ignazio Guip1, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure, 
24.) 1893. 

Prof. HeENpDRIK Kern, 45 Willem Barentz-Straat, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
1893. 

Prof. ALFRED LupwiG, University of Prague. Bohemia. (Kénigliche 
Weinbirge, Kramerius-gasse 40.) 1898. 

Prof. Gaston Maspero, Collége de France, Paris, France. (Avenue de 
l’Observatoire, 24.) 1898. 

Prof. Epuarp Meyer, University of Berlin, Germany. Gross-Lichter 
felde, Monument Str.) 1908. 

Prof. THropor NoELDEKE, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbs 
gasse 16.) 1878. 

Prof. Epuarp Sacuavu, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormser Str. 
12, W.) 1887. 

EmILte SENART, Membre de I|’Institut de France, 18 Rue Francois, Paris 
France. 1908. 
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Prof. ArcuipaLtp H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. JuLIuS WELLHAUSEN, University of Gittingen, Germany. (Weber 
Str. 18a.) 1902. 

Prof. Ernst WINDISCH, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Universitiits 
Str. 15.) 1890. [Total, 23. ] 


II. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
Names marked with * are those of life members. 


Rev. Dr. Justin Epwarps Anpott, Tardeo, Bombay, India. 1900. 

Dr. Cyrus ApDLER, 2041 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1884. 

F. Sturces ALLEN, 246 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 1904. 

Miss May Atice ALLEN, Williamstown, Mass. 1906. 

Davip W. AMRAM, 1416 South Penn Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 1908. 

Prof. WittiAM R. ARNoLpD, Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 
1893. 

Dr. KANicuI ASAKAWA (Yale Univ.), 870 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 
1904. 

Rev. Epwarp E. ArKINsoNn, 94 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. J. Cutten Ayer (P. E. Divinity School), 5000 Woodlawn Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1907. 

Miss ALICE M. Bacon, 351 Orange St., New Haven, Conn, 1907. 

Hon. Simeon E. BAtpwin, LL.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret, Princeton, N. J. 1903. 

Prof. GeorGeE A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 

Prof. L. W. Batren, 232 East llth St., New York. 1894. 

Prof. HARLAN P. Beacu (Yale Univ.), 346 Willow St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1898. 

Prof. Wittis J. Beecner, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
1900. 

Haroitp H. BenvER, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 

Rev. Josepu F. Bere, Port Richmond, 8. I., N. Y. 1893. 

Prof. Grorce R. Berry, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1907. 

Prof. Juttus A. BEwEer (Union Theological Sem.), 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1907. . 

Dr. WILLIAM Strurcis BiceLow, 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Joun BINNEY, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 

Georce F. Brack, Ph.D., Lenox Library, Fifth Ave. and 70th St., New 
York, N. Y. 1907. 

Dr. FRANK RinccoLtp BLAKe (Johns Hopkins Univ.), Dixon Park, Mt. 
Washington, Md. 1900. 

Rev. Puoitie Bianc, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1907. 

Rev. Davin BLausteIN, Educational Alliance, 197 East Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr, FREDERICK J. Biss, Protest. Syrian College, Beirut, Syria. 

Francis B. Briopcerr, General Theological Seminary, Chelsea Square, 
New York, N. Y. 1906. 
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Prof. Cart AUGUST BLOMGREN, Augustana College and Theol. Seminary, 
Rock Island, Ill. 1900. 

Prof. MAuRIcE BLooMFIELD, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1881. 

Dr. ALFRED Boissier, Le Rivage prés Chambésy, Switzerland. 1897. 

Dr. Georce M. Botiina (Catholic Univ. of America), 1410 M St., 
Washington, D. C. 1896. 

Prof. RENWARD BRANDSTETTER, Villenstr. 14, Lucerne, Switzerland. 
1908. 

Prof. JAMES HreNRY BREASTED, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
1891. 

Prof. Cuas. A. Brices (Union Theological Sem.), 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1879. 

Prof. C. A. Bropie BrocKweELL, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
1906. 

Dr. Paut BrRONNLE, 73 Burdett Ave., Westcliff-on-Sea, England. 1903. 

Pres. Francis Brown (Union Theological Sem.), 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1881. 

Prof. Cart DarLine Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1892. 

Hammond H. Buck, Division Sup’t. Schools, Alfonso, Cavite Provinces, 
Philippine Islands. 1908. 

Prof. Howarp Crossy BUTLER, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
1908. 

Rev. JoHN CAMPBELL, Kingsbridge, New York, N. Y. 1896. 

Rev. Simeon J. Carr, 1527 Church St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1892. 

Pres. FRANKLIN CARTER, care Hon. F. J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conn. 
1873. 

Dr. Paut Carus, La Salle, Illinois. 1897. 

Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, U. 8. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 1893. 

Miss EvA CHANNING, Hemenway Chambers, Boston, Mass. 1883. 

Dr. F. D. Cuester, Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 1891. 

WaLTER E, CLARK, 37 Walker St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Apert T, CLay (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 415 South 44th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1907. 

Rev. Dr. HENRY N. Copp, 25 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 1875. 

*ALEXANDER SMITH COCHRAN, Yonkers, N. Y. 1908. 

* GEORGE WETMORE COLLES, 62 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1882. 

Prof. HERMANN CoLiitz, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1887. 

Miss EvizAsetu 8. Co_ton, 23 Park St., Easthampton, Mass. 1896. 

C. Everetr Conant, care of W. W. Price, Dalton Station, Ill. 1905. 

WILLIAM MERRIAM CRANE, 16 East 37th St., New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Rev. CuarLtes W. Currier, 913 Sixth St., Washington, D. C. 1904. 

Dr. Witt1AM R. P. Davey (Harvard Univ.), 21 Mellen St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1908. 

Dr. Harotp 8. Davipson, Semitic Department, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 1908. 
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Prof. Joun D. Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
1888. 

Lee MALTBIE DEAN, Westbrook, Maine. 1897. 

Prof. Atrrep L. P. DENNIS. Madison, Wis. 1900. 

JAMES T. DENNIS, University Club, Baltimore, Md. . 1900. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dopce, 99 John St., New York, N. Y. 1867. 

Davin J. Donerty, M.D., 456 Lasalle Ave., Chicago, fll. 1905. 

Dr. Harry WESTBROOK DUNNING, 5 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. M. W. Easton, 224 South 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1872. 

Prof, Freperick C. EIsELEN, Garrett Biblical Inst., Evanston, Ill. 1901. 

Mrs. Witt1AM M. Etticort, 106 Ridgewood Road, Roland Park, Md. 
1897. 

Prof. Levi H. ELwett, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1883. 

Dr. AARoN Ember, Johns Hopkins University. 1902. 

Rev. ArruurR H. Ewina, The Jumna Mission House, Allahabad, N. W. P., 
India. 1900. 

Rev. Prof. C. P. FAGNANI, 772 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1901. 

Prof. Epwixn Wuirrienp Fay (Univ. of Texas), 200 West 24th St., 
Austin, Texas. 1888. 

Prof. Henry FeEerGuson, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 1876. 

Dr. Jounxn C. Fercuson, 16 Love Lane, Shanghai, China. 1900. 

Prof. Rarpn Hart Ferris (Theological Seminary), 45 Warren Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 1905. 

CLARENCE STANLAY FisHer, 4152 Parkside Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1905. 

* Lady CaroLine De FIivippt F1Tz GERALD, 167 Via Urbana, Rome, Italy. 
1886. 

Rev. WALLACE B. FLEMING, Maplewood, N. J. 1906. 

Rev. Tureopore C. Foote, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1900. 

Prof. Huguet. E. W. Fosproke, Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 1907. 

MARQUIS ANTOINE FRABASILIS, 1017 East 187th St., New York, N. Y. 
1907. 

Leo J. FRAcHTENBERG, Hartley Hall, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 4907. 

Rev. Prof. Jas. Evererr Frame (Union Theological Sem.), 700 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 1892. 

Prof. ISRAEL FRIEDLAENDER (Jewish Theological Sem.) , 61 Hamilton Place, 
New York, N. Y. 1904. 

Dr. Witt1AM H. Furness, 3d, 1906 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1897. 

Prof. J. B. GAmMr, State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. FretcHer GARDNER, 202 East Kirkwood Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 
1905. 

Ropert Garrett, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 1903. 

Prof. BAstn LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 1858. 

Prof. WiLL1AM WATSON GoopwWIN (Harvard Univ.), 5 Follen St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1857. 
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Prof. Ricuarp J. H. Gorruer, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1886. 

Miss Frorence A. Grace, 26 Maple Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Ettrsu Grant (Smith College), Northampton, Mass. 1907. 

Mrs. ErHeEL Watts MumrFrorp GRANT, 31 West 8lst St., New York, N. Y. 
1904, 

Dr. Louis H. Gray, 354 Summer Ave.,.Newark, N. J. 1897. 

Mrs. Louis H. Gray, 354 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. 1907. 

Miss Lucra C. GRAEME GRIEVE, 462 West 15lst St., New York, N. Y. 
1894. 

Prof. Louis GrosSMANN (Hebrew Union College), 2212 Park Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 1890. 

Rev. Dr. W. M. Groron, Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, 5000 Woodlawn <Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1907. 

Cuas. F. GunTHER, 212 State St., Chicago, Ill. 1889. 

* GeorGe C. O. HAAS, 254 West 136th St., New York, N. Y. 1903. 

Dr. Cart C. Hansen, Lakawn Lampang, Laos, Siam (via Brindisi, 
Moulmain, and Raheng). 1902. 

Pau V. Harper, 59th St. and Lexington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1906. 

Prof. Ropert FRANcIS HARPER, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
1886. 

Prof. SaAMuEL Hart, D.D., Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1879. 

Prof. Paut Haupt (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 2511 Madison Ave., Balti- 
more. 1883. 

Dr. Henry HARRISON Haynes, 6 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Epwarp A. Henry, 70 Middle Divinity, University of Chicago, Ill. 1906. 

Col. Tuos. WENTWORTH HicGiInson, 25 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 
1869. 

Prof. HERMANN V. Hi_precut (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 807 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1887. 

Rev. Dr. WILLIAM J. HINKE, 28 Court St., Auburn, N. Y. 1907. 

Prof. Friepricu Hirrn (Columbia Univ.), 501 West 113th St., New 
York, N. Y. 1903. 

Prof. Cuartes T. Hock (Theological Sem.), 220 Liberty St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 1903. 

* Dr. A. F. RupoLtF HOERNLE, 8 Northmoor Road, Oxford, England. 1893. 

Rev. Huco W. HorrMan, 306 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. FRANKLIN W. Hooper, 502 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1906. 

* Prof. E. Wasnuspurn Hopkins (Yale Univ.), .299 Lawrence St., New 
Haven, Conn. 1881. 

Cuas. E. Horne, 5836 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1906. 

Henry R. How.anp, Natural Science Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Dr. Toomas P. HuGues, Kings Park, Long Island, N. Y. 1905. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
With Amendments of April, 1897. 


CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

ARTICLE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be:— 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East’ may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

ArTICLE III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

ArTICLE IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

ArTIcLE VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

ArTICLE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

ArTIcLe IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

ARTICLE X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article IV. 

ArTICLE XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

III. b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. ce. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 


to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 
I, For THe Liprary. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exc2eding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 


Until further notice the 


Publications of the American Oriental Society 


will be sold as follows: 


1. Members of the Society receive the current number of the 
Society’s Journal free of charge. 

2. To those who are not members of the Society the price of 
the current volume is six dollars, carriage to be paid by the 
purchaser, 

3. The back volumes of the Journal will be sold separately as 
follows: 


*Vol. I (1843-1849).......- $25 Vol. XVI (1894-1896). ___- $6 
Vol. 2 | 5 i aa + t0lU 4 
Vol. If1 (1852-1853)... ....-- 5 Vol. XVIII (1897)........-.. 6 
Vol. IV (1853-1854).._...-- 5 Vol. ot aa 6 
Vol. V (1855-1856). ...... 5 Vol. pel —Eee 6 

 . 2) ae 20 Vol. Bee Cn ccc cncane 6 
WE, Wee CW nce. cnva cues 6 VO. Aes CRED. wccccacd 6 
Vol. VIII (1866). ..-..-.-.- — 8 Vol. 2eeee (ieee).0<n+..-.- 6 
Ce (EEE 8 Vol. XXIV (1908)........-- 6 
Vol. X (1872-1880)... _... 8 Vol. XXV (1904) ......- 6 
Vol. XI(1882-1885)......-- 6 Vol. XXVI(1905)___. ot 
WOE . Pee ME vec cece cuce 6 Vol. XXVII (1906)........-. 6 
Vol. XIII (1889). ....-...-.-: 8 Vol. XXVIILT (1907) eee. 6 
WO, ae GODs bccccccceces 6 Vol. XXIX (1908-1909). .__- 5 
Vol. XV (1893)..........-- 6 


*Only a very limited number of volumes I and VI can be sold separately. 


4. To members back numbers of the Journal will be sold at a 
discount of 25 per cent. ‘A discount of 20 per cent. will be 
allowed to public libraries and to the libraries of educational 
institutions. 

5. A limited number of complete sets (vol. I-vol. X XTX) will 
be sold at the price of $175, carriage to be paid by the pur- 
chaser. 

6. The following separate prints are for sale: 


H. G. O. Dwight, Catalogue of works in the Armenian language 


prior to the seventeenth century ....... ...-. 2... 2... wcccccccce $5.00 
N. Khanikoff, Book of the Balance of Wisdom- .--......-.-..----- 5.00 
I< 2 fr wil pe A aes ne a RR 8.00 
Paspati, Memoir on the language ‘of the ‘Gy psies i in the Turkish 
DED c-chuaauachuude sinuy ave Mkt ena wens eens urea peae ews 5.00 
SS re ieee ces aay ne eee 2.50 
Whitney's Taittiriya-Praticakhya.-................---.--- epee 6.00 
Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection ..-- .--. A 
Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda..........-. .. 6.00 
The same on large paper ---- ieariti we aeaws@cae er aa 8.00 
Hopkins’s Position of the Ruling |” ORS AE pA 5.00 
Oertel’s Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana .........-.. --.---------- 2.50 
Arnoid’s Siistorical Vedic Geamamiee .... 26s occ ccccccseccecccce 2 50 
Bloomfield’s Kaucika-Sittra of the Atharva-Veda -_.......--.---- 8.00 
3.00 


The Whitney Memorial volume ........--- anes Sen oes 

All communications concerning the ies should be 
addressed to Hanns Orrret, 2 Phelps Hall, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Notices. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS, 


Fifty coptes of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 


cost. 


GENERAL NOTICES, 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
135 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn, 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. America. 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s pub- 
lications, see the next foregoing page. 

4, Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
James Richard Jewett, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., or 
Prof. Hanns Oertel, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP, 


[It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring. to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The 
annual assessment is 85. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religions may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is $2; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 


























